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Vout. XLIV. 


WHAT I SAW 


HE  Franco-Ger- 

man war was over. 

I had witnessed the 

great Kaiser’s parade 

on the Longchamps 

race-course on the rst of 

March, 1871, and then 

had  accom- 

panied the Ger- 

man troops who 

marched down 

the Champs 

Elysées into the 

PlacedelaCon- 

corde and the 

wrecked _ gar- 

dens of the Tui- 

leries. A week 

later I had rid- 

den behind the old Emperor and the Crown 

Prince of Saxony as the former reviewed the 

“ Maas Armee,” which the latter commanded, 

drawn up on the plateau between Champigny 

and Brie, among the grave-mounds beneath 

which lay the Germans and the Frenchmen who 

had fallen in the stubborn fighting of Ducrot’s 

great sortie on the east side of Paris. Then my 

field-work was done, and I had hurried home 

to London to begin the task I had set myself 

of writing a book describing what I had seen 
of the great conflict. 

I was toiling ten hours a day at this undertak- 
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ing when the Commune broke out. Promptly 
the manager of the “ Daily News” dashed to 
me in a swift hansom, and urged me with all 
his force to start for Paris thatsame night. I re- 
fused ; I was under contract to the publishers, 
and I burned to see my first book in print. 
For two months that peremptory manager gave 
me innumerable bad quarters of an hour, for 
he was not being served to his liking by the 
persons whom, in my default, he had commis- 
sioned to “do” the Commune for him. At 
length, on the afternoon of May 19, I finished 
the last revise of my book, and the same even- 
ing —to the great reliefofmy managerial friend, 
for a desperate crisis in Paris was clearly im- 
minent—I left London by the Continental 
Mail. 

In those troubled times the train service of 
the North of France railway was greatly dis- 
located, and it was nearly midday of the zoth 
when we halted in the St. Denis station. I fore- 
boded no difficulty, since the halt at St. Denis 
was normal for ticket-collecting purposes ; and 
I was chatting with a German officer of my 
acquaintance who commanded the detach- 
ment of the Kaiser Alexander Prussian Guard 
regiment in occupation of the St. Denis station. 
The collector serenely took up my ticket. 
There followed him to the carriage door two 
French gendarmes, who with all the official 
consequentialness of their species demanded 
to be informed of my nationality. I enlight- 
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ened them on that point, and turned to renew 
the conversation with Von Brockdorff. But the 
gendarmes were not done with me. They per- 
emptorily ordered me to alight. I requested 
an explanation, and was told that no foreigners 
were now allowed to enter Paris, as the fight- 
ing force of the Commune was understood to 
be directed chiefly by foreigners. “But,” said 
I, “I am a newspaper correspondent, not a 
fighting man.” “V’importe,” replied the se- 
nior gendarme; “you look, too, not unlike a 
military man. Anyhow, you must alight.” 
“What does this mean, Brockdorff?” I asked, 
when I had obeyed. “Surely youcan dosome- 
thing for me, in charge as you and your fellows 
are of the station!” “ No, my dear fellow,” an- 
swered the Prussian; “we are here only to 
maintain order. Two days ago these swallow- 
tailed gentlemen came from Versailles, and our 
arders are not to interfere with them.” The 
train went on, leaving me behind; the senior 
gendarme came up to me, and told me that I 
should have to return to Calais by the next out- 
going train. A thought struck me, and I pleaded 
hard to be allowed to take instead a local train 
to Enghien-les-Bains, a few miles away, near 
the forest of Montmorency, where Brockdorff 
told me was still residing the Crown Prince of 
Saxony, to whose staff I had been attached 
during the siege of Paris. Brockdorff added his 
persuasions to my solicitations, and finally the 
gendarme thus far mitigated my sentence. 
The Crown Prince of Saxony was at lun- 
cheon when I reached the chateau in which 
he had his quarters. He roared with laughter 
when I told him how the gendarme had served 
me. “These people at Versailles,” he explained, 
“have been leaving the mouth of the trap open 
all these weeks, and pretty near all the turbu- 
lent blackguards of Europe have walked into 
it. Now they think all the blackguards are 
inside, and since they are just about to begin 
business, they have stopped both ingress and 
egress. Still,” he continued musingly, “I am 
surprised that they did n’t let you in!” The 
Prince has something of a sardonic humor, 
and he made his point; and I for my part made 
him my bow in acknowledgment of his com- 
pliment. Presently he added: “ Mr. Forbes, 
when you were with us in the winter, we used 
to think you rather a rusé and ingenious man ; 
but I fear now, since you are no longer with us, 
that you have become dull. Have n’t you ever 
heard the proverb that there are more ways of 
killing a pig than by cutting its throat? There 
is a railway to Paris, my friend, and there is also 
a chaussée to Paris. On the railway there are 
these French gendarmes; on the chaussée there 
is only a picket of your friends of the Kaiser 
Alexander regiment, who have no orders to 
stop any one. Now, you join us at luncheon ; 
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then we shall have coffee, and you will smoke 
one of those long corkscrew cigars which you 
may remember; and in the evening you will 
take the ‘cocotte train’ here in Enghien. If 
the gendarmes at the St. Denis fetch you out 
a second time, make them a polite bow, and 
walk into Paris by the chaussée,; or, for that 
matter, you can take the bus from St. Denis.” 

It was already dusk when I boarded the 
“cocotte train,” and ensconced myself be- 
tween two young ladies of gay and affable 
manners, who promised so to cover me with 
their skirts, when we should reach St. Denis, 
that the gendarmes would not discover me. 
The train was full of the frail sisterhood of 
Paris, who were wont to pay afternoon visits 
to the German officers of the still environing 
army, and were now returning to town. Fairly 
concealed as the ladies and I thought myself, 
the lynx-eyed gendarme detected me, and I 
again had to alight. A commissary of police in 
the station courteously offered me quarters for 
the night, but assured me that my entrance into 
Paris was impossible. I declined his offer, and 
went into the street, where I found the Ger- 
man soldiers enforcing the old curfew laws. 
“Everybody must be indoors by nine,” said 
the grizzled sergeant, “else I take them pris- 
oners, and they are kept for the night, and fined 
five francs in the morning.” He did not inter- 
fere with me, because I spoke German to him; 
and I found a hay-loft where I slept. The 
charge for sitting in a room in St. Denis was 
ten francs; beds were luxuries impossible to 
casual strangers. 

On the morning of the 21st I left St. Denis by 
road, and walked straight into Paris without hin- 
drance. The national guards of La Chapelle 
were turning out for service as I passed through, 
and there seemed nothing to find fault with in 
either their appearance or conduct. Certainly 
there was no unwillingness apparent, but the 
reverse. Paris I found very somber, but perfectly 
quiet and orderly. It wasthe Sabbath morning, 
but no church-bells filled the air with their mu- 
sic. It was with a far different and more discor- 
dant sound that the air throbbed on this bright 
spring morning —the distant roar of the Versail- 
list batteries on the west and southwest of the 
enceinte. “That is Issy which gives,” quietly 
remarked to me the old lady in the kiosk at the 
corner of the Place de l’Opéra, as she sold me 
a rag dated the 22d and printed the 2oth. 
I asked her how she could distinguish the sound 
of the Issy cannon from those in the batteries 
of the Bois de Boulogne. “ Remember,” she 
replied, “I have been listening now for many 
days to that delectable bicker, and have become 
a connoisseur. The Issy gun-fire comes sharper 
and clearer, because the fort stands high and 
nothing intervenes. The reports from the can- 
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non in the Bois get broken up for one thing 
by the tree-trunks, and then the sound has to 
climb over the enceinte, the railway viaduct, 
and the hill of Passy.” She spoke as calmly as 
if she had been talking of the weather; and it 
seemed to me, indeed, that all the few people 
who were about shared the good lady’s noncha- 
lance. Certainly there seemed nowhere any 
indication of apprehension that the Versaillist 
hand was to be on the Communist throat before 
the going down of that Sabbath sun. 

I had a horse in Paris, which I had left there 
since the days of the armistice. It was the same 
noble steed on which I had ridden in by the 
gate of St. Ouen, the first “outsider” into Paris 
after the capitulation, on which occasion the 
hungry Bellevillites had gazed upon the plump 
beast with greedy eyes. My first quest was 
after this animal. I found it, but there was a 
sentry on the stable. The Commune had re- 
quisitioned the horse, and the stable-keeper 
had resisted the requisition on the ground that 
it belonged toa foreigner. The matter had been 
compromised by the posting of a sentry over 
the animal until the authorities should have 
maturely weighed the grave question. The 
sentry declined to depart when I civilly en- 
treated him, nor would he allow me to take out 
the horse; so I had in the mean time to leave 
the matter as it stood. From the stable I went 
to the War Ministry of the Commune, on the 
south side of the river. The utter absence of 
red tape and bureaucracy there was a shock to 
the system of the Briton. I remember being 
pervaded by the same sensation when years lat- 
er I went to see General Sherman in the War 
Department at Washington. Ascending a stair- 
case (not in Washington, but in Paris), I entered 
a big room full of sergeants and private soldiers 
bustling to and fro. Unheeded, I passed into an 
inner room, where I found the man whom I 
wanted writing among a number of other men 
in uniform, and a constantly changing throng 
of comers and goers. “Can I see the chief 
of staff?” I asked. “Of course you can; 
come with me.” We went into a third room, 
a fine apartment, with furniture in the style of 
the First Empire; officers swarmed here, from 
commandants to lieutenants. Privates came 
in and had a word, and went away. Amid the 
bustle there was a certain order and also, seem- 
ingly, a certain thoroughness. Without delay 
I was presented to a gentleman who, I was 
told, was the sous-chef of the staff. I said I 
desired a pass to witness the military operations 
inthe capacity ofa correspondent. With a bow 
he turned to a staff-lieutenant, and bade him 
writeme the order. The lieutenant set to work at 
once. He asked me whether F wanted an order 
for the exterior as well as for the interior opera- 
tions, and said, “ Bon,” approvingly when I 
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told him I wanted an order that would allow 
me to go anywhere and see everything. The 
sous-chef signed it with the signature “Ie. 
fébre Toncier,” told me if ever I wanted any 
favor or any information to come to him, and 
made me a civil bow. I think I may reckon 
that this was the last permit signed by Com. 
munist authority. 

General Dombrowski was the last of the 
many generalissimos of the Commune; he had 
held the command for about a day and a half. 
His headquarters, I was told, were away out to 
the west in the Chateau de la Muette, just be- 
hind the enceinte and close to the railway sta- 
tion of Passy. I went to the cab-stand in the 
Place de la Concorde, and told the first cab- 
man to drive me to the chateau. “No, mon- 
sieur; I have children!” was the reply. I got 
a cocher \ess timid, who agreed to drive me to 
the beginning of the Grande Rue de Passy. As 
we passed the Pont de Jéna the Communist 
battery on the Trocadéro began to fire. Mont 
Valérien replied. One, two, three shells from it 
fell on the grassy slope where I had seen the 
German soldiers on their entry into Paris lie 
down and drink their fill of its beauties. One 
shell felled a lamp-post on the steps close by, 
and burst on the flags. My cabman struck, and 
very nearly carried me back with him in his 
hurry to be out of what he evidently considered 
an unpleasant neighborhood. ‘There was no- 
thing for me but to alight, and to go on foot 
up the Grande Rue. Here there was hardly 
any resident population, but a large colony of 
shell-holes. National guards, sailors, and franc- 
tireurs had quartered themselves in the houses, 
and lounged idly about the pavements, There 
were no symptoms of fear anywhere, and the 
shells were coming into the vicinity pretty free- 
ly. At the further end of the street I turned to 
the right through a large gateway into a short 
avenue offine trees, at the end of which I entered 
the Chateau de la Muette. Dombrowski gave 
me a most hearty and cordial greeting, and at 
once offered me permission to attach myself to 
his staff permanently, if I could accept the posi- 
tion as it disclosed itself. “We are in a deplor- 
ably comic situation here,” said he, with a smile 
and a shrug, “for the fire is both hot and con- 
tinuous.” 

Dombrowski was a neat, dapper little fel- 
low of some five feet four inches, dressed in a 
plain, dark uniform with very little gold lace. 
His face was shrewd—acuteness itself; he 
looked as keen as a file, and there was a fine, 
frank, honest manner with him, and a genial 
heartiness in the grip of his hand. He was the 
sort of man you take to instinctively, and yet 
there were ugly stories about him. He wore a 
slight mustache and rather a long chin-tuft, 
which he was given to pulling as he talked. He 
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spoke no English, but talked German fluently. 
His staff consisted of eight or ten officers, chiefly 
plain young fellows who seemed thoroughly up 
to their work, and with whom, not to be too 
pointed, soap and water seemed not so plenti- 
ful as was their consummate coolness. Dom- 
browski ate, read, and talked all at once, while 
one could hardly hear his voice for the din of 
the cannonade and the whistle of the shells. 
He showed great anxiety to know whether I 
could tell him anything as to the likelihood of 
German intervention, and it struck me that 
he would be very glad to see such a solution 
of the strange problem. We had got to the 
salad when a battalion commandant, powder- 
grimed and flushed, rushed into the room and 
exclaimed in great agitation that the Versail- 
list troops were streaming inside the enceinte 
at the gate of Billancourt, which his command 
had been holding. The cannonade from Issy 
had been so fierce that his men had been all 
under shelter, and when the Versaillists came 
suddenly on, and they had to expose themselves 
and deliver musketry-fire, the shells fell so thick 
and deadly that they bolted, and then the Ver- 
saillists had carried the gate, and now held it. 
His men had gone back in a panic. He had 
beaten them —sacré nom, etc.— with the flat of 
his sword till his arm ached, but he had not 
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gate of Billancourt. Dombrowski waited until 
the gasping officer had exhausted himself, then 
handed him a glass of wine with a smile, and 
with a serene nod turned to his salad, and went 
on eating it composedly and reflectively. At 
length he raised his head : 

“Send to the Ministry of Marine for a bat- 
tery of seven-pounders; call out the cavalry, 
the “railleurs [of some place or other, I did 
not catch where], and send such and such bat- 
talions of national guards. Let them be ready 
by seven o’clock. I shall attack with them, 
and lead the attack myself.” 

The Ministry of Marine, I may remark, had 
been turned into an arsenal. It was a sign of 
the times that the officer to whom Dombrow- 
ski dictated this order, like himself a Pole, did 
not know where to find the Ministry of Marine. 
Directions having been given him as to its lo- 
cality, the lieutenant suggested that he might 
not be able to get a whole battery. 

“ Bring what you can, then,” said Dombrow- 
ski; “ two, three, or four guns, as many as you 
can, and see that the tumbrils are in order. 
Go and obey!” 

“Go and obey ” was the formula of this per- 
emptory, dictatorial, and yet genial little man. 
He had a splendid commanding voice, and one 
might have judged him accustomed to dictat- 
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succeeded in arresting the panic, and his bat- 
talion had now definitely forsaken the enceinte. 
The Versaillists were massing in large numbers 
to strengthen the force that had carried the 


ing, for he would break off to converse and 
take up the thread again, as if he had been 
the chief clerk of a department. 

While Dombrowski was eating his prunes 
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after his salad,—like most Poles, he seemed 
a miscellaneous feeder,— there came bustling 
in a fussy commandant with a grievance. His 
grievance was thus expressed: “ General, I 
have been complained against because I have 
too large a staff, and have been ordered to 
bring the return to you.” Dombrowski took 
the return, and read it. “A commandant,” 
he exclaimed, “ and with a staff of ten officers ! 
What!” Here he rose and swept his arm 
round the table with a gesture of indignation. 
“ Look, citizen commandant! Here am I, the 
general, and behold my staff, nine hard-work- 
ing men; and you, a commandant, have ten 
loafers! I allow you one secretary; go and 
obey!” And the discomfited commandant 
cleared out. 

The shell-fire was increasing. Dombrowski 
told me that the Chateau de la Muette be- 
longed to a friend of Thiers, and that there- 
fore, although it was known to be his head- 
quarters, there were orders that it should be 
somewhat spared. All I have to say is, that if 
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there were any efforts made to spare it, the 
Versaillist gunners were very bad shots. One 
shell went through the wall bounding the ave- 
nue; another struck the corner of the house 
so hard that I thought it was through the wall. 
Dombrowski’s nerves were strong, and he had 
trained his staff to perfection. When this shell 
burst he was speaking to me. I started. I 
don’t think his voice vibrated a single chord. 
The officers sitting round the table noticed the 
explosion no more than if it had been a snap- 
ping-bonbon at a ball supper. A soldier waiter 
was filling my cup with coffee. The spout of 
the coffee-pot was on the cup. There was no 
jar; the man’s nerves were like iron. There 
was good, quiet, firm, undemonstrative stuff 
here, whatever there might be elsewhere. Dom- 
browski’s adjutant took me up-stairs to the roof, 
where there was an observatory. The stair- 
case and upper rooms had been very freely 
knocked about by shell-fire, notwithstanding 
the friendship of M. Thiers for the owner of 
the chateau. The observatory, which was of 

















wood planking, was riddled with chassepot 
bullets; and when I showed myself incautiously 
on the leads, I drew fire with an alacrity so 
surprising that I was not in the slightest de- 
gree ashamed to make a precipitate retreat. 
~ The park of the Chateau de la Muette 
slopes down to the enceinte in front of Passy. 
One could not see the enceinte for the foli- 
age. Beyond the enceinte was a belt of clear- 
ing, then came the dense greenery of the Bois 
de Boulogne, and behind this green fringe was 
the bed of the great lake. From this fringe of 
wood great isolated puffs of smoke were darting 
out. Those were from single cannon. I saw no 
concentrated battery. But there clearly were 
at intervals single cannon in small emplace- 
ments at a distance from the enceinte of from 
400 to 500 paces. From the edge of the fringe 
also, behind little trenches at the throats of the 
drives, smaller puffs spurted from the chasse- 
pots of Versaillist marksmen trying to pick 
off the Federals on the enceinte and on the 
advanced horn-works in front of the gates 
of Passy and Auteuil. Just above the gate 
of Passy ‘the Federals had a battery on the 
enceinte, which was firing steadily and with 
good effect. The gate of Passy was not much 
injured, but might have been stormed by a 
resolute forlorn hope, were it not for the 
earthen outwork thrown up during the Prus- 
sian siege. The gate of Auteuil and the en- 
ceinte for some distance on each side were 
utterly ruined. This Dombrowski did not at- 
tempt to deny. But he pointed out that the 
advanced earthwork was held, and strongly 
held — not an obstacle, perhaps, it seemed to 
me, to thwart men bent on gaining an object 
or losing their lives, but quite sufficient to all 
appearance to keep the cautious Versaillists 
from exposing themselves in the open on the 
way to it. Further south, by the gate of Bil- 
lancourt and round to the Seine, the enceinte 
was no great thing to boast of. Certainly no 
man needed wings to get inside thereabouts. 
In proof of this, since I joined him, Dom- 
browski, as I have related, had received tid- 
ings that the Versaillists had carried that gate. 
There was a good deal more risk than amuse- 
ment in remaining in the observatory, and. I 
descended to the ground floor. Dombrowski 
was standing, sword in hand, dictating three 
orders at once. He stopped to ask me what 


I thought of the prospect I had looked down’ 


on from the roof. I could not conscientiously 
express the opinion that it was reassuring from 
the Federal point of view. “I am just dictat- 
ing an order,” said Dombrowski, “ which will 
inform Paris that I abandon the enceinte from 
the Porte d’Auteuil to the river. If-you are a 
military man, you must recognize the fact that 
our loss of Fort Issy has made virtually un- 
VoL. XLIV.— 106. 
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tenable that section of the continuous fortifi- 
cation of which I speak. Its province was to 
coéperate with, not to resist, Fort Issy. For 
several days past I have foreseen the necessity 
of which I am now informing Paris, and I have 
prepared a second line of defense, of which the 
railway viaduct defines the contour, and which 
I have made as strong as the enceinte and 
more easily tenable. Yes; the Versaillists are in 
possession of that gate you heard the flurried 
commandant talk of. ‘They may have it and 
welcome; the possession of it will not help 
them very much. But, all the same, I don’t 
mean to let them keep their hold of it without 
giving them some trouble, and so I am going 
to make an attack on them to-night. As like 
as not they will fall back from their occupancy 
of to-day, and then they will have the work to 
do over again to-morrow. But I am .not go- 
ing to fight with serious intent to retrieve this 
condemned section of enceinte, as the order I 
have been dictating for publication will show; 
but merely, as I may say, for fighting’s sake. 
There is plenty of fight still in our fellows, es- 
pecially when I am leading them.” 

I could not for the life of me make up my 
mind, nor have I done so to this day, whether 
Dombrowski’s cheerful words were d/ague, or 
whether the little man was really in dead ear- 
nest. With a promise from him that he would 
not start on his enterprise without me, I went 
into a side room to write a few lines for my 
newspaper. I had finished, and was instructing 
the soldier messenger, whom Dombrowski’s 
adjutant was good enough to place at my dis- 
posal, where to deliver the packet containing 
my message, when an urgent summons came 
to me to join the general. The little man was 
on top of a very lofty charger, which was dan- 
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cing about the lawn on its hind legs. For me, 
alas! there was no mount, big or little; my 
horse was in the stable behind the Rue Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, with that relentless sentry 
standing over it. Messenger after messenger 
had come hurrying in from the Point du Jour 
quarter entreating for immediate succor, as the 
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holders of the positions thereabouts were be- 
ing hard pushed. The cannonade and fusillade 
from the Seine all the way to the Neuilly gate, 
and probably beyond, continued to increase in 
warmth as we hastened down the Rue Mozart. 
The Versaillist batteries were in full roar; and 
it was not possible, had some guns still remained 
undismounted on the enceinte, torespond effec- 
tively to their steady and continuous fire of 
weighty metal. Some reinforcements were wait- 
ing for Dombrowski on the Quai d’Auteuil, 
partly sheltered by the houses of the land- 
ward side of the quay from the fire which was 
lacerating the whole vicinity. The tidings 
which greeted the little general were unpleas- 
ant when he rode into the Institution de Ste. 
Périne, which was occupied as a kind of local 
headquarters. It was the commandant of the 
93d National Guard battalion who had come 
to the Chateau de la Muette to tell Dom- 
browski how his men had been driven from 
the gate of Billancourt in the afternoon. From 
what I could hurriedly gather, there had sub- 
sequently been a kind ofrally. National guards 
had lined the battered parapet of the enceinte 
between the gates of Billancourt and Point du 
Jour and further northward to and beyond the 
gate of St. Cloud. For some time they had 
clung to the positions with considerable tena- 
city under a terrible fire, but had been forced 
back with serious loss, mainly by the close and 
steady shooting of the Versaillist artillery of 
the breaching-batteries about Boulogne and 
those in the more distant Brimborion. The 
gate of St. Cloud, as well as that of Point du 
Jour, had followed the Billancourt gate into the 
hands of Versaillists, who, having occupied the 
enceinte in force and the adjacent houses in- 
side, had pushed strong detachments forward 
to make reconnaissances up the rues Les 
Marois and Billancourt, one of which bodies 
at least had penetrated as far as the railway 
viaduct, but had been driven back. 
Dombrowski smiled as this news was com- 
municated to him, and I thought of his “sec- 
ond line of defense,” and of his assurance that 
“the situation was not compromised.” By this 
time it was nearly nine o’clock, and it seemed 
to me that the Versaillists must have got can- 
non upon or inside the enceinte, the fire came 
so straight, so hot, and so heavy into and about 
the Institution de Ste. Périne. Dombrowski 
and his staff were very active and daring, and 
the heart of the men seemed good. There was 
some cheering at the order to advance, and the 
troops, consisting chiefly of franc-tireurs and 
men wearing a zouave dress, so far as I could 
see in the gloom, moved out from behind the 
viaduct into the Rue de la Municipalité (that 
was its name then, but I think it is now called 
the Rue Michel). A couple of guns—only field- 
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guns, I believe—opened fire on the Ceinture 
railway to the left of the Rue de la Munici- 
palité, and under their cover the infantrymen 
debouched with a short-lived rush. Almost 
immediately, however, utter disorganization 
ensued, the result of a hot and close rifle-fire 
which seemingly came chiefly from over a wall 
which I was told inclosed the Cimetiére des 
Pauvres. The Federals broke right and left. 
One forlorn hope I saw spring forward and go 
at the corner of the cemetery wall in the angle 
formed by a little cross-street, under the pas- 
sionate leadership of a young staff-officer whom 
I had noticed in the Chateau de la Muette at 
dinner-time. There was a few moments’ brisk 
cross-fire, then the Federal spurt died away, and 
the fugitives came running back, but without 
their gallant leader. Some affirmed that Dom- 
browski himself took part in this rash, futile ef- 
fort, but the locality was too warm for me to be 
able to speak definitely on this point. Mean- 
while there seemed to be almost hand-to-hand 
fighting going on ail along the exterior of the 
viaduct. I could hear the incessant whistle and 
patter of the bullets, and the yells and curses 
of the Federals, not a few of whom owed the 
courage they displayed to alcoholic influences. 
Every now and then there was a shout and a 
short rush, then a volley which arrested the 
rush, and then a stampede back under cover. 
Soon after ten it was obvious that the fight was 
nearly out of the Communists. Dombrowski I 
had long since lost sight of. One officertold me 
that he had been killed close to the churchyard 
wall; another, that his horse had been shot un- 
der him, and that he had last seen the daring 
little fellow fighting with his sword against a 
Versaillist marine, who waslunging at him with 
his bayonet. After the Commune was stamped 
out, accusations of treachery to the cause he 
was professing to serve were made against 
Dombrowski. All I can say is, that so far as I 
saw him, he bore himself as a true man and a 
gallant soldier; and seeing that he lost his life 
in the struggle, it seems the reverse of likely 
that he had sold himself to the Versaillists. 
Then came a sudden panic, and I was glad 
to make good my retreat behind the “ second 
line of defense,” which was not easily recog- 
nizable as a line of defense at all, and concern- 
ing which I suspected that Dombrowski must 
have been gasconading. Once behind the rail- 
way, the Federal troops held their ground for 
some time with a show of stiffness. Occasional 
outbursts of fire indicated the attacks made 
by detached parties of Versaillists; but those 
flashes of strife gradually died away, and about 
eleven o’clock the quietness had become so 
marked that I thought the work was over for 
the night, and that Dombrowski’s anticipations 
had been at least partly realized. The pause 
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was deceptive. The Versaillists must have been 
simply holding their hands for a time to make 
the blow heavier when it should fall. No doubt 
they had their combinations to mature else- 
where. No doubt they were pouring in force 
into the area between the enceinte and the 


Ceinture railway. ‘They were quiet for a pur- 
pose while they were doing this—lining the 
enceinte and packing the thoroughfares with 
artillery. We could hear in our rear in the dis- 
tance the générale being beaten in the streets 
of Paris. A staff-officer, who spoke English like 
a native, came to me and told me how he mis- 
trusted the pause, and feared that the supreme 
hour had come at last. It was near midnight 
when a strong fire of cannon and musketry 
opened on the viaduct. At the same moment 
there came on the wind the noise of heavy 
firing from the north. I heard some one shout: 
“We are surrounded! The Versaillists are 
pouring in by the gates of Auteuil, Passy, 
and La Muette!” This was enough. A mad 
panic set in. The cry rose of “ Sauve gui 
peut/” mingled with the other shouts of “ Vous 
sommes trahis /” Arms were thrown down, ac- 
coutrements were stripped off, and every one 
bolted at the top of his speed, many officers 
leading the débdcle. I came on one party—a 
little detachment of franc-tireurs — standing 
fast behind the projection of a house, and, call- 
ing out that all the chiefs had run away, left 
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them. Whether this was the case as regards 
the higher commands, I could not tell. I do 
not believe Dombrowski was the man to run, 
nor any of his staff. But certainly none of them 
were to be seen. There was a cry, too, that 
there was an inroad from the south; and so 
men surged, and struggled, and blasphemed 
confusedly up the quay in wild confusion, shot 
and shell chasing them as they went. In the 
extremity of panic mingled with rage, men 
blazed off their pieces indiscriminately, and 
struck at one another with the clubbed butts. 
Then battalions or detachments were met 
coming up, upon which surged the tide of 
fugitives, imparting to them their panic, and 
carrying them away in the rush. 

There was an interval of distracted turmoil 
during which, in the darkness and in my com- 
parative ignorance of that part of Paris, I had 
no idea for a time whither I was being carried 
in the throng of fugitives. The road was wide, 
and I was able to discern that it was bounded 
on the right by the Seine; by after reference 
to the map, I found that the thoroughfare we 
had been traversing was the Quai de Passy. 
After a while I struck out of the turmoil up a 
silent street on the left, and for a time wan- 
dered about in utter ignorance of my where- 
abouts. I can hardly tell how it came about 
that in the first flicker of the dawn I found my- 
self on the Place du Roi de Rome (now, I be- 
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lieve, called the Place du Trocadéro). There 
was dense fog, which circumscribed my sphere 
of vision, and I knew only that I was standing 
on sward in an utter solitude. A few steps 
brought me into the rear of a battery facing 
westward, from which all the guns had been car- 
ried off except one which had been dismounted, 
evidently by a hostile shell, and lay among the 
shattered fragments of its carriage. Close by, 
no doubt killed by the explosion of the same 
shell which had wrecked the gun, were two or 
three dead Communists. As it became lighter, 
and the fog was slowly dispersing, the slopes 
of the Trocadéro disclosed themselves on my 
left, and I realized that I must be standing in 
the Trocadéro battery of which I had heard 
Dombrowski speak on the previous afternoon. 
Looking westward along the Avenue de |’Em- 
péreur (now the Avenue Henri Martin), I saw 
a battery of artillery advancing up it at a walk, 
with detachments of sailors abreast of iton each 
sidewalk. I had nottoask myself whether these 
troops, advancing with a deliberation so equa- 
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ble, could belong to the beaten and panic- 
stricken army of the Commune. No; thatcould 
not be. They were, for sure, Versaillist troops 
coming to take possession of the Trocadéro. 
Indeed, had there been no other evidence, 
their method of announcing themselves by half 
a dozen chassepot bullets fired at the lone man 
standing by the battery was conclusive. I took 
the hint to quit, and started off abruptly in the 
direction of the Champs Elysées. I came out 
on the beautiful avenue by the Rue des Chail- 
lots, about midway between the Arc de Tn- 
omphe and the Rond Point; and lo! round 
the noble pile which commemorates French 
valor stood in close order several battalions 
of soldiers in red breeches. Thus far then, at 
all events, had penetrated the Versaillist inva- 
sion of Paris in the young hours of the 22d. 
The French regulars were packed in the Place 
de l’Etoile as densely as were the Bavarians 
on the day of the German entry three months 
before. No cannon-fire was directed on them 
from the great Federal barricade at the Place 
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de la Concorde end of the Tuileries gardens, 
but national guards were showing about it, 
and now and then sending a rifle-bullet inef- 
fectively at the dense masses of the Versail- 
lists. The latter, for their part, seemed to take 
things very deliberately, and to be making 
quite sure of their ground before advancing 
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and then, tracking them by side streets, I found 
they pressed on steadily, firing now and then, 
but not heavily, till they reached the open 
space at the head of the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, in front of the Pépiniére Barracks. This 
was a singularly commanding position, and 
thus early one could fathom the tactics of the 
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1. Marie Menan, condemned to death for murder and incendiarism; 2. Marguet, life imprisonment for rob- 
bery and incendiarism ; 3. Louise Bonenfant, cantiniére and pointeuse in the artillery of the fédérés, life im- 


prisonment; 4. Marie Grivot, orator of the Club, life imprisonment; 5. Au 


ustine Prevost, cantiniére of 


the fédérés, life imprisonment; 6. Angeline, cantiniére, life imprisonment for robbery and incendiarism. 


further. They had a field-battery in action 
a little way below the Arc, which swept the 
Champs Elysées very thoroughly. I saw sev- 
eral shells explode about the Place de la Con- 
corde, and was very glad when I had run the 
gantlet safely and reached the further side 
of the great avenue. I was making toward the 
Parc Monceaux, when a person I met told me 
that Versaillist troops, marching from the Arc 
along the Avenue de la Reine Hortense (now 
the Avenue Hoche), had come upon the Com- 
munists throwing upa barricade, and had saved 
them the trouble of completing it by taking it 
from them at the point of the bayonet. Here 
I very nearly got shut in, for as we talked there 
was a shout, and, looking eastward, I saw that 
a strong force of Versaillists, with artillery at 
their head, were marching along the Avenue 
Friedland toward the Boulevard Haussmann. 
I was just in time to dodge across their front, 


Versaillists. Occupying in strong force, and 
with numerous artillery, certain central points, 
from each of which radiated several straight 
thoroughfares in different directions, their de- 
sign was to cut Paris up into sections, isolat- 
ing the sections one from another by sweep- 
ing with fire the bounding streets. From this 
position, at the Pépiniére, for instance, they 
had complete command of the Boulevard 
Haussmann down to its foot at the Rue Tait- 
bout, and of the Boulevard Malesherbes down 
to the Madeleine, thus securing access to the 
great boulevards and to the Rue Royale, by 
descending which could be taken in reverse 
the Communist barricade at its foot, facing the 
Place de la Concorde. Desirous of seeing 
anything that might be passing in other parts 
of the city, I made my way by devious paths 
in the direction of the Palais-Royal. Shells 
seemed to be bursting all over Paris. They 
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were time-fuse shells ; and I could see many of 
them explode in white puffs high in air. Sev- 
eral fell on and about the Bourse as I was pass- 
ing it, and the boulevards and their vicinity 
were silent and deserted save for small detach- 
ments of national guards hurrying backward 
and forward. It was difficult to tell whether 
the Communists meant to stand or fall back, 
but certainly everywhere barricades were be- 
ing hastily thrown up. All these I evaded un- 
til | reached the Place du Palais-Royal. Here 
two barricades were being constructed, one 
across the throat of the Rue St. Honoré, the 
other across the Rue de Rivoli between the 
Louvre and the hotel of the same name. For 
the latter material was chiefly furnished by a 
great number of mattresses of Sommier-Tuck- 
er manufacture, which were being hurriedly 
pitched out of the windows of the warehouse, 
and by mattresses from the barracks of the Place 
du Carrousel. The Rue St. Honoré barricade 
was formed of furniture, omnibuses, and cabs, 
and in the construction of it I was compelled 
to assist. I had been placidly standing in 
front of the Palais-Royal when a soldier ap- 
proached me, and ordered me to lend ahand. I 
declined, and turned to walk away, whereupon 
he brought his bayonet down to the charge in 
close proximity to my person. That was an 
argument which,.in the circumstances, I could 
not resist, and I accompanied him to where 
a red-sashed member of the Committee of the 
Commune was strutting to and fro superin- 
tending the operations. To him I addressed 
strong remonstrances, explaining that I was a 
neutral, and exhibiting to him the pass I had 
received from the War Department the day 
before. He bluntly refused to recognize the 
pass, and offered me the alternative of being 
shot or going to work. I was fain to accept 
the latter. Evenif you are forced to do a thing, 
it is pleasant to try to do it in a satisfactory 
manner; and observing that an. embrasure 
had been neglected in the construction of the 
barricade, notwithstanding that there was a gun 
in its rear, I devoted my energies to remedy- 
ing this defect. The committeeman was good 
enough to express such approbation of this 
amendment that when the embrasure was com- 
pleted he allowed me to go away. Looking up 
the Rue Rivoli, I noticed that the Commu- 
nists had erected a great battery across its junc- 
tion with the Place de la Concorde, armed with 
cannon which were in action, firing apparently 
up the Champs Elysées. Leaving the vicinity 
of the Palais-Royal, I went in the direction 
of the new opera-house. Reaching the boule- 
vard, I discovered that the Versaillists must 
have gained the Madeleine, between which 
and their position at the Pépiniére Barracks 
no obstacle intervened ; for they had thrown 
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up across the Boulevard de la Madeleine a 
barricade of trees and casks. The Commu- 
nists, on their side, had a barricade composed 
chiefly of provision-wagons across the boule- 
vard at the head of the Rue de la Paix. For 
the moment no firing was going on, and as it 
was getting toward noon I determined to try 
to reach my hotel in the Cité d’Antin and to 
obtain some breakfast. 

Leaving the boulevard by the Rue Taitbout, 
I found my progress hampered by a crowd 
of people as I approached the bottom of the 
Boulevard Haussmann. By a strenuous push- 
ing and shoving I got to the front of thisthrong, 
to witness a curious spectacle. There was a 
crowd behind me. Opposite to me, on the 
further side of the Boulevard Haussmann, 
another crowd faced me. Between the two 
crowds was the broad boulevard, actually alive 
with the rifle-bullets sped by the Versaillists 
from their position about 1000 yards higher 
up. On the iron shutters of the shops closing it 
at the bottom—shops in the Rue Taitbout — 
the bullets were pattering like hailstones, some 
dropping back flattened, others penetrating. 
This obstacle of rifle-fire it was which had 
massed the crowds on each side. Nor were 
the wayfarers thus given pause without reason, 
for in the space dividing the one crowd from 
the other lay not a few dead and wounded 
who had dared and suffered. My hunger over- 
came my prudence, and I ran across without 
damage except to a coat-tail, through which 
a bullet had passed, making a hole in my 
tobacco-pouch. A lad who followed me was 
not so fortunate; he got across indeed, but 
with a bullet-wound in the thigh. 

Having ordered breakfast at my hotel in 
the Cité d’Antin, a recessed space close to 
the foot of the Rue de Lafayette, I ran to the 
junction of that street with the Boulevard 
Haussmann just in time to witness a fierce 
fight for the barricade across the latter about 
the intersection of the Rue Tronchet. The 
Communists stood their ground resolutely, al- 
though falling fast under the overwhelming 
fire, until a battalion of Versaillist marines 
made a rush and carried the barricade. It 
was with all the old French é/an that they 
leaped on and over the obstacle and lunged 
with their sword-bayonets at the few defenders 
who would not give ground. Those who had 
not waited for the end fell back toward me, 
dodging behind lamp-posts and in doorways, 
and firing wildly as they retreated. They were 
pursued by a brisk fusillade from the captured 
barricade, which was fatal to a large propor- 
tion of them. Two lads standing near me 
were shot down. A bullet struck the lamp- 
post which constituted my shelter, and fell 
flattened on the asphalt. A woman ran out 
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from the corner of the Rue Chaussée d’Antin, 
picked up the bullet, and walked coolly back, 
clapping her hands with glee! 

After eating and writing for a couple of 
hours, I determined to go to the North of 
France railway terminus, and attempt to get a 
letter to my paper sent out. One saw strange 
things on the way. What, for instance, was this 
curious fetish-like ceremony going on in the 
Rue Lafayette at the corner of the Rue Lafitte ? 
There was a wagon, a mounted Spahi as black 
as night, and an officer with his sword drawn. 
A crowd stood around, and the center of the 
strange scene was a blazing fire of papers. 
Were they burning the ledgers of the adjacent 
bank, or the title-deeds of the surrounding 
property? No. The papers of a Communist 
battalion it was which were being thus for- 
mally destroyed, no doubt that they should not 
bear witness against its members. The episode 
was a significant indication of the beginning 
of the end; nor were other tokens wanting, 
for English passports were being anxiously 
sought. At the terminus the unpleasant report 
was current that the Prussians had shunted at 
St. Denis all the trains leaving Paris, and were 
preventing everybody from passing their lines. 
There was one chance. I suborned a railway 
employee of acute aspect to get out of Paris 
by walking through the railway tunnel, and 
should he reach St. Denis, to give my letter to 
a person there whom I could trust to forward 
it. My emissary put the missive cheerfully in 
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his boot and departed, having promised to 
come to my hotel at 8 p. M., and to report his 
success or failure. I never saw him or heard 
of him any more. 
On my way back from the Gare du Nord, 
I met with an experience which was near be- 
ing tragical. Hearing firing in the direction of 
the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette, I left 
the Rue Lafayette for the Rue Chateaudun., 
When I reached the Place, in the center of 
which the church stands, I found myself inside 
an extraordinary triangle of barricades. There 
was a barricade across the end of the Rue St. 
Lazare, another across the end of the Rue 
Lorette, and a third between the church and 
in front of the Place, looking into the Rue 
Chateaudun. The peculiarity of the arrange- 
ment consisted in this, that each of these bar- 
ricades could be either enfiladed or taken in 
reverse by fire directed against the others, so 
that the defenders were exposing themselves to 
fire from flank and rear, as well as from front. 
I took a protected position in the church porch, 
to watch the outcome of this curious state of 
things. But the officer in command happened 
to notice me, approached, and ordered me to 
pick up the musket of a man who had just been 
bowled over, and to take a hand in the defense 
of the position. I refused, urging that I was 
a foreigner and a neutral. He would by no 
means accept the excuse, and gave me the 
choice of the cheerful alternative of comply- 
ing or being forth with shot. I did not believe 
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him serious, and laughed at him; whereupon 
he called to four of his men to come and stick 
me up against the church wall, and then con- 
stitute themselves a firing-party. They had 
duly posted me, and were proceeding to carry 
out the program, when suddenly a rush of Ver- 
saillists came upon and over the Rue St. Lazare 
barricade, whereupon the defenders precipi- 
tately evacuated the triangle, the firing-party 
accompanying their comrades. I remained, 
not caring for the society I should accompany 
if I fled; but I presently came to regard my 
fastidiousness as folly. For several shots from 
Versaillist rifles came too near to be pleasant, 
and in a twinkling I was in Versaillist grips, 
and instantly charged with being a Commu- 
nard. The people in the red breeches set about 
sticking me up against the church wall again, 
when fortunately I saw a superior officer, and 
appealed to him. I was bidden to hold up my 
hands. They were not particularly clean, but 
there were no gunpowder stains on the thumb 
and forefinger. Those stains were, it seemed, 
the brand marking the militant Communard, 
and my freedom from them just pulled me 
through. It was a “close call,” but then a 
miss is as good as a mile. 

Late in the afternoon the drift of the retreat- 
ing Communists seemed to be in the direction 
of Montmartre, whence their guns were firing 
over the city at ‘the Versaillist artillery, now 
on the Trocadéro. The Versaillists, for their 
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part, were also moving deliberately in the 
Montmartre direction, and before dusk had 
reached the Place de l’Europe at the back of 
the St. Lazare terminus. From this point 
on the north they held with their advanced 
forces a definite line down the Rue Tronchet 
to the Madeleine. They were maintaining 
their fire along the Boulevard Haussmann, 
and from their battery at the Madeleine they 
had shattered the Communist barricade on 
the Boulevard des Capucines at the head of 
the Rue de la Paix. The Communists were 
undoubtedly partly demoralized, yet they were 
working hard everywhere at the construction 
of barricades. 

About 8 p. . the firing died out everywhere, 
and for an interval there was a dead calm. 
What strange people were those Parisians! It 
was a lovely evening, and the scene in the nar- 
row streets off the Rue Lafayette reminded 
me of the aspect of the down-town residential 
streets of New York on a summer Sunday even- 
ing. Men and women were placidly sitting by 
their street doors, gossiping easily about the 
events and the rumors of the day. The chil- 
dren played around the barricades; their mo- 
thers scarcely looked up at the far-off sound 
of the générale, or when the distant report of 
the bursting of a shell came on the soft night 
wind. Yet on that light wind was borne the 
smell of blood, and corpses were littering the 
pavements not three hundred yards away. 


Archibald Forbes. 
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| HEY play whist, the beaus 

in their powdered wigs and 
re) velvet coats, the ladies in 
\| their brocade petticoatsand 
fine stomachers. The west 
windows areopen ; a foun- 
tain plashes in the garden ; 
the flower-beds are bor- 
dered with box, and the scent of the box comes 
in at the open windows. 

They play whist. A beau shakes back the 
lace frill from his hand as he deals. A red jewel 
gleams on his finger. The ladies’ brocades 
rustle; they frown softly at their cards. An 
hour-glass stands on a table inlaid with mother- 
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of-pearl; the sand in the hour-glass fiows si- 
lently; the pungent smell of the box comes in 
at the open windows. : 

They play whist. A lady leads from her long 
suit; a beau takes the trick with a king. His 
black eyes flash under his white wig like eter- 
nal youth. 

The fountain plashes in the garden; the 
pungent smell of the box comes in at the open 
windows; the sand in the hour-glass flows as 
silently as the lives of the players. 

They play whist. A beau leads an ace ; his 
partner trumps. A trick is lost, but he looks 
at her, and smiles. A trick is lost — but love 
is immortal. 

Mary E. Wilkins. 
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HERE is no excuse for 
bringing forward a new 
portrait of Columbus at 
this late day unless it has 
more than the mere smack 
of possibility about it. For 
there are already some- 

' thing like six times six Co- 
lumbuses in the field, and every one brings in a 
separate tale, and every tale condemns Colum- 
bus for—some other person. The confusion of 
testimony is, however, no good reason for wholly 
rejecting all the portraits, with the assumption 
that the discoverer never was drawn, carved, or 
painted from life. Positive and direct proof 
for any likeness of him cannot be adduced. The 
evidence, if it ever existed, has been lost in the 
lapse of years. But there are probabilities that 
seem to attach themselves to two recurrent 
types, and these form chains of circumstantial 
evidence worthy of consideration. The original 
of one of these types, perhaps the earliest of all 
the portraits, we have before us in the recently 
discovered picture by Lorenzo Lotto, engraved 
for the frontispiece of this magazine. 

The history of this portraitis brief, and about 
as unsatisfactory as any of the other Colum- 
buses. It is supposed to have been painted 
for Domenico Malipiero, the Venetian senator 
and historian, at the instance of his correspon- 
dent, Angelo Trevisan (Trivigiano), secretary of 
the Venetian ambassador to Spain, who in 1501 
was in intimate communication with Christo- 
pher Columbusat Granada. Malipiero’s manu- 
scripts (and presumably this picture) are said to 
have passed to Senator Francesco Longo. The 
Gradenigos were the heirs of the Longos, and 
it was from them that the Cavaliere Luigi Rossi, 
a steward of the Duchess of Parma, purchased 
the picture. Just before Rossi’s death the pic- 
ture was sold to a person named Gandolfi, who 
had it somewhat repaired and restored. The 
badly damaged head and red cap of an Indian 
at the right were cut out, and the picture was 
made square instead of oblong. From Gan- 
dolfi it passed to Signor Antonio della Rovere 
of Venice, in whose house it was seen in 1891 
by Captain Frank H. Mason, United States 
Consul-General at Frankfort-on-the- Main, and 
by him bought for the World’s Fair at Chica- 
go. The record cannot be traced with any cer- 
tainty beyond the Gradenigos, and even if it 
could, it would prove no more than what the 
picture itself reveals. The best evidence for or 
against any picture is internal, not external. 
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It is hardly worth while arguing the anti- 
quity of the canvas. It speaks for itself, and 
says unmistakably that it is old Italian — Vene- 
tian-Italian atthat. The archeological methods 
of determining the place of a work of art are 
now too well known for explanation, and too 
accurately based to admit of much error. Nei- 
ther is it worth while to go afield in search of 
a painter for the portrait, when the name of the 
very man we would naturally attribute it to is 
upon the canvas. The signature and date read 
“ Lauren’ Lotto f, 1512.” Both are genuine, 
though the date had been clumsily scumbled 
over with gray paint. It has been suggested 
that the signature was not the one Lotto usu- 
ally signed. He had no usual signature until 
1522,andevenafterthatit varies. [have before 
me as I write eight facsimiles of his signature, 
all written differently, and yet all, in common 
with this signature, possessed of a certain char- 
acter that shows them to have come from one 
hand. Had the signature on this portrait been 
a falsification, we may be sure it would not have 
varied a hair’s-breadth from those on the well- 
known portraits in the Brera, or that upon the 
St. Antoninusin SS. Giovannie Paoloin Venice. 
The variation is a proof of genuineness. But 
the signature is corroboration only, not proof 
positive. 

Lorenzo Lotto was a painter who in his por- 
traits was hardly second to Titian, and yet there 
remain to us few facts in his life. He was born 
probably about 1480, and asa painter was Vene- 
tian with some provincial earmarks about him. 
Of the school of Giovanni Bellini, he was a 
friend and fellow-worker with Palma, and after 
1512 shows the influence of Giorgione and, 
later,of Titian. With a faculty for grasping tech- 
nical features in others, Lotto brought many 
reminiscences of his contemporaries into his 
works. It has been said that he was influenced 
by Correggio (a mistake), by Leonardo (an- 
other mistake), by Pennacchi, Carpaccio, Cima, 
and half a dozen other painters. That he was 
a borrower there can be no doubt, and this por- 
trait shows his characteristic borrowings. The 
sharp articulated drawing in both hands and 
face points to his master Giovanni Bellini; the 
angularities of drapery, especially in the right 
sleeve, suggest Bartolommeo Vivarini; the full- 
ness of the cloak and figure are Palmesque ; the 
coloring, especially in the scarlet under-coat 
with the white edging at the neck, is peculiarly 
Lottesque, and yet suggests the influence of 
Ferrara; while the early Venetian landscape 
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seen through the window is like Cima in 
drawing, and like the Lombards in its blue- 
green coloring. These influences showing in 
his work were mingled with technical meth- 
ods peculiar to himself. Thus he had his 
own method of handling light and shade, his 
own color delicacy, and, what is more appa- 
rent in this portrait, certain mannerisms in 
drawing. The theory of the late Senator Mo- 
relli, that the old Italians had a way of paint- 
ing conventional features, has been sneered at 
by his critics, but nevertheless there is some 
truth in it, if not enough to establish a science. 
Lotto, for example, was very fond of giving his 
portraits a peculiar twist of the head, and a side- 
long look from the eye; his ears were almost al- 
ways heavy, long, and inclined toward a point, 
not at the top but at the bottom; his hands and 
fingers were never quite free from a cramped 
appearance; and the finger-tips were inclined 
toward a point with a very singular form of 
finger-nail. Portraiture in those days did not 
extend to the minute realization of every indi- 
vidual feature. The examinationofa man’s work 
—Bellini’s or Titian’s, for instance — shows 
that he used but one formula for all hands and 
ears. Just so with Lotto. This portrait, com- 
pared with those in the Brera (especially the 
“ Portrait of a Lady with a Fan,” No. 253), 
those in the National Gallery in London, or even 
the sadly repainted Giorgionesque “ Three 
Ages” in the Pitti (engraved in this magazine for 
April, 1892), will reveal the peculiar methods 
of the one man. 

Those who do not care for the technical 
analysis of a picture, but prefer to judge by the 
spirit in which it is conceived and executed, 
may trace the identity of Lotto in that way 
quite as well. For, in spite of his eclecticism, 
Lotto had an individuality of his own, showing 
in a loftiness of type, an aristocratic grace of 
countenance, a refinement of feeling, and all 
through both conception and method a certain 
nervous quality that is almost morbid in its 
sensitiveness. Certainly our portrait shows 
these qualities, and, applying either method of 
recognition, the microscope of Morelli or the 
broader intuitive sense of Miindler or Caval- 
caselle, there is only one conclusion that can be 
reached about it. It is a work of Lorenzo 
Lotto, and though it has suffered somewhat 
from the effects of time and repainting, it still 
possesses not a little of nobility... Whether it 
is a Columbus or not, is quite another matter. 
Perhaps if the reasons for thinking so are set 
forth, the public will be as capable a judge as 
the Columbus experts. 


1 rtrait appeared in 
“ La Tribuna Illustra,” Rome, December 7, 1890, and 
in the “ Rivista Marittima,” July and August, 1890. 
W. J. Stillman wrote of it as a Lotto in the “ Nation,” 


1 Critical articles upon this 
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Of the many representations of Columbus 
every portrait with a ruff or a beard is excluded. 
Neither was worn in Columbus’s time. Criti- 
cism accepts as possibilities two types of the 
discoverer. One is the Giovian type, best seen 
perhaps in the D’Orchi portrait at Como or 
the Yanez portrait at Madrid. The history of 
the supposed original is brief and uncertain. 
Sixty years or more after the death of Colum- 
bus, Vasari gave a list of two hundred and 
eighty portraits in the villa of Paolo Giovio on 
Lake Como, which Duke Cosimo had Cristo- 
foro dell’ Altissimo copy for his Gardaroba. In 
the list, with Attila, Artaxerxes, Saladin, Tam- 
erlane, and other celebrities, whose portraits 
must have been purely imaginary, appears 
“Colombo Genovese.” In 1575, engravings 
purporting to reproduce the portraits in the 
Como villa were printed, and among them one 
that still does service for Christopher Colum- 
bus. If the real portrait of the discoverer ever 
was in that collection, it must have been lost 
or confused with others. The Giovian type 
shows the face and costume of a Franciscan 
brother instead of a navigator. For that rea- 
son, and because it does not correspond to the 
written descriptions left by the contempora- 
ries of Columbus, it has not been universally 
accepted. 

The other type is well shown in the Minis- 
try of Marine portrait at Madrid.2, The Lotto 
portrait, which we have before us, is an earlier 
presentation of this type— perhaps the arche- 
type. The difference between the two men 
shown in the two portraits is slight indeed. It 
might result from two different artists viewing 
the same sitter, or the sitter himself seen at two 
different times or ages, or from the careless 
restorations from which both pictures have 
suffered. We see such variations in the por- 
traits of Francis I., and Napoleon I., and even 
in those of George Washington. This type 
seems to repeat itself in succeeding engravings 
and ideal portraits; something of it shows in 
the Genoa statue ; so familiar is it that painters 
at this day employ it in historical pictures of 
Columbus; and even the circus people use it 
in their show-bills. Whether real or imaginary, 
it seems to be the popular conception of what 
the discoverer ought tobe. Unfortunately there 
is no absolute Columbus criterion by which we 
may judge whether it is fact or fiction, but there 
are reasons for thinking it founded on fact. 

It is, in the first place, the Ligurian type, 
the Genoese type, which the contemporaries 
and followers of Columbus —his son Ferdi- 
nand, Trevisan, Las Casas, Oviedo, Benzoni 


December 26, 1889, and I am informed that Cavalca- 
selle, Morelli, Béde, and a number of German experts 
have given a like opinion. 

2 Engraved in this magazine for May, 1892. 
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— described in saying that the admiral was 
tall, well formed, above the average height; 
his face was long, neither full nor thin, his 
cheek-bones a little high. He had an aquiline 
nose, light (gray) eyes, and a fair, high-colored 
complexion. When a young man his hair was 
blond, but at the age of thirty it became gray. 
Las Casas adds that “ he had an air of author- 
ity,” and Benzoni that “his appearance was 
that of a nobleman.” Such a general descrip- 
tion is, of course, a rather loose mask into 
which many faces may be thrust; but the one 
that fits it best is the Ligurian face. A com- 
parison, feature by feature, will show that the 
Lotto portrait tallies exactly with the descrip- 
tion even in the matter of the gray hair, the 
gray eyes, the “air of authority,” and “the 
appearance of a nobleman.” If the original 
study for the portrait were made in 1501, as 
is thought probable, it should find Columbus 
(according to Harrisse) fifty-six years of age, 
out of favor with the court, suffering from 
hardships and misfortunes, and disheartened by 
ingratitude. Again, the picture corresponds, 
even in the facial ‘expression of sadness and 
wounded pride. 

The costume in which the figure is clothed 
has more importance, perhaps, than would or- 
dinarily attach, for the reason that the old Vene- 
tians never searched the history of antiquity 
for appropriate “ historical” garments. They 
always painted what they saw about them, and 
here in this portrait we have the Italian cos- 
tume of the Columbus age. It is the first time 
that it appears in any portrait of the discoverer; 
and the second and only other time it appears 
is in the repetition, the Ministry of Marine por- 
trait. Carderera, in his “Informe sobre los Re- 
tratos de Cristobal Colon,” says of the costume 
of the Columbus period, that for the better 
classes “ the hair was as long as to cover the 
ears, and cut in a horizontal line; the shirts had 
thin folds, and a collar which was no higher 
than a finger is thick; the coat was long to the 
knees, and the collar was cut out square around 
the neck, or the breast was cut out square. 

. Mantles were long, and fell to the ankles, 
with broad lapels, and had slits or openings at 
the sides.” Had he added that the lapels were 
of silk or of fur, it would seem as though his 
description had been taken directly from the 
Lotto portrait, for it fits it in every respect. It 
is, in brief, the Italian costume in the late fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries for well- 
to-do or noble people, and may be seen at this 
day in the Venetian pictures by Bellini, Car- 
paccio, Cima, and their contemporaries. 

But to come a little nearer to our search, this 
Genoese, with “an air of authority ” and a tinge 
of melancholy about him, who looks out of his 
canvas with such a reproachful, half-disdainful 
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look—this man is a navigator, a commander, 
The lines of the face are those formed by ex. 
posure to all sorts of weather; the bronzed, 
tanned look of the skin is the result of salt air 
and southern sun; the very eyes, with their keen, 
narrow look, are those of a “lookout” at sea 
who blinks in the fierce light of noonday beat- 
ing on the ocean. But, above all, if he be not 
a navigator, why the attributes of the craft 
about him? In the left hand he holds a log- 
glass. It is not an hour-glass, but a log-glass, 
which runs from fourteen to twenty-eight 
seconds, and was used in connection with the 
log-line to ascertain the speed of a ship. It 
rests upon a book, and that book is marked 
on the back “ Aristotel.” Aristotle and Strabo 
both taught the spherical theory of the earth. 
It was the influence of Aristotle and his inter- 
preters that kept alive during the middle ages 
the doctrine that India and Spain were not far 
apart; and Mr. Tillinghast informs us (Win- 
sor, Vol. I, p. 36) that Columbus certainly knew 
of these sources. Whether he did or did not 
would have made little difference to the painter. 
He had to portray a believer in the roundness 
of the earth. Aristotle was an ancient author- 
ity for that belief; hence his volume was an 
appropriate symbol — particularly appropriate 
for the man who first put the spherical theory 
to a practical test. Another symbol, that of 
the Indian in the red cap at the right, was un- 
fortunately cut away, and cannot be spoken of 
now. There was probably some confusion in 
the painter’s mind between the Indian brought 
to Venice by Cappello as a present to the Seig- 
niory in 1497 and the Moors of western Africa. 
The error of thinking them of kin was popular 
at that time; hence the red fez, which might, 
indeed, have been worn by Cappello’s Indian 
while in Venice. 

If there is any possible doubt about the 
book, the log-glass, and the Indian symbols, 
there is none whatever about the attribute in 
the right hand. It is a map—a map not of 
Africa or India, but of the New World, the 
West Indies discovered by Columbus. What 
possible pertinence could there be in placing 
this map of Columbus’s discoveries in the hands 
of another person than Columbus himself? He 
holds the map half unrolled to the view as an 
evidence of his achievement; in the hands of 
any other person, say Vasco da Gama, Magel- 
lan, or Vespucci, it would look like downright 
theft or false pretenses. During the life of Co- 
lumbus, and for many years after his death, no 
navigator would have dared to appropriate to 
himself such a symbol. The discovery of the 
West Indies was the peculiar glory of Colum- 
bus, and even modern historical criticism, which 
has pilfered from him everything else, includ- 
ing ability, honor, and common decency, has 
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not disputed his right to that. And yet not 
quite all the land upon the map was discovered 
by Columbus. The map was of course sketch- 
ily painted, as the symbol of a navigator, not 
for chartographical purposes; but nevertheless 
the degrees of longitude, the outlines of the isl- 
ands, and the names, may be easily traced. The 
names that appear are Spagnola (Hayti), La 
Dominica, Moferato (Monserrat), Canibalo- 
rum (Cannibal Islands), and at the bottom 
Terra Sancte [sic] Crucis (Brazil). But Brazil 
was not discovered by Columbus. It is usually 
conceded to be the find of the Portuguese Ca- 
bral in 1500. How does it happen, then, that 
he holds a map showing a discovery not his 
own? 

All the discoveries on the map were known 
intsoo. Columbus died in 1506. The earliest 
engraved map of the New World now known 
to us is the Ruysch map, published with the 
second edition of the Rome Ptolemy in 1508. 
The map in the Lotto portrait (the portrait is 
dated 1512, it will be remembered) is very like 
the West Indian portion of the Ruysch map, 
except in the omission of some important isl- 
ands and in the spelling of some of the names. 
Itis not impossible that Lotto used the Ruysch 
map, because it was in existence in his time, and 
that he copied the West Indian portion of it, 
indicating at the bottom the Terra Sanctz 
Crucis, ignorant or careless as to whether Co- 
lumbus did or did not discover that particular 
country. From the painter’s point of view, there 
would be nothing unusual or out of the way in 
his doing so. But if such were the case, why 
did not Lotto likewise copy the spelling? Why 
Canibalorum for “ Canibalos In,” and Mo- 
ferato for “ Moferrato”? Why were Matinina, 
and Tamaraqua, and other names and islands 
on the Ruysch map omitted entirely ? Did 
Lotto reproduce Ruysch’s map, or was 
Ruysch’s map an enlargement of that now lost 
map brought to Venice for Domenico Mali- 
piero by Angelo Trevisan in 1502—a map 
which Lotto must have known about and pos- 
sibly copied in this portrait ? 

Angelo Trevisan, secretary to the Venetian 
Embassy at Granada, had been requested by 
Domenico Malipiero, the Venetian senator, 
admiral, and historian, to obtain for him a map 
of the newly discovered countries in the west, 
as appears from a letter of Trevisan’s to Mali- 
piero dated Granada, August 21, 1501. In 
that letter he speaks of his intimacy and friend- 
ship for Columbus, who was then at Granada, 
poor, and out of favor with the sovereigns. 


Through him [Columbus] I have sent to Palos, 

a place where only sailors and men acquainted 
1 This information is furnished me by Signor della 
Rovere, who has had access to the only copy of the 
Libretto” in existence, in the library of St. Mark’s 
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with Columbus’s voyages live, to have a map 
made at the request of your Magnificency. It 
will be extremely well executed and copious, 
and minute in respect to the newly discovered 
country. 


Further on he speaks of its size preventing 
the sending of it; Malipiero must wait until 
Trevisan returns to Venice. Inthe mean time 
he sends a free Venetian translation of the first 
book of Martyr’s “ Decades of the Ocean,” 
containing the first three voyages of Colum- 
bus, and promises the others. Probably Mali- 
piero had no direct interest in Columbus. As 
a historian and a Venetian senator, he wanted 
complete information regarding the New World 
—perhaps to promote Venetian commerce. 
Possibly Columbus did not know about all the 
land discovered, but the Venetian Embassy in 
Granada did. It knew about the discovery 
of Terra Sanctz Crucis by Cabral through its 
secretary in Portugal, and through the letter 
of the King of Portugal to the King of Spain 
(dated July 29, 1500, and printed in Rome, 
October 23, 1500) announcing that discovery. 
In August, 1501, Trevisan promises to make 
the map “as copious and minute as possible”; 
therefore he sends to have it made at Palos. 
Why, if not that he finds there map-makers fa- 
miliar with Portuguese as well as with Spanish 
discoveries? There was no need of sending 
to Palos for Columbus’s charts, because Co- 
lumbus had his charts with him at Granada, 
where Trevisan was located. It was evidently 
Trevisan’s object to have the map show not 
only the islands of Columbus’s discovery, but 
all the discoveries. It is extremely likely that 
when the Embassy returned to Venice in 1502, 
Trevisan’s map had, besides the West Indies, 
the outline of Terra Sanctz Crucis (Brazil) upon 
it, and that Lotto used the map for his portrait. 
It is not positively known that such was the 
case, for all trace of the map is now lost; but 
one slight thing seems to connect the Lotto 
map with the Trevisan map, and intimates 
that the one was merely a painter’s copy of 
the other. In 1504 Trevisan’s Venetian trans- 
lation of the first book of Martyr’s “ Decades” 
appeared under the title of “ Libretto de tutte 
le Navigazione del Re di Spagna,” and in it 
the spelling of the names of the countries is 
the same as that upon the map in the hand of 
the Lotto Columbus.! Why the map made at 
Palos, a Spanish port, should have Venetian 
and Latin names upon it corresponding to the 
spelling in Trevisan’s “ Libretto,” is explicable 
only on the ground that Trevisan so ordered it, 
knowing that the map was for Venetian use. 
That Lotto should have copied this map with 
in Venice. The “Libretto” was republished with 


Cabral’s voyage and other matter in the “ Paesi nova- 
mente retrovati,” Vicentia, 1507. 
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Terra Sanctz Crucis upon it, or that he should 
have varied the Ruysch map, using either the 
one or the other as a symbol of Columbus 
the discoverer, has nothing of the improbable 
about it. To paint what was before one, re- 
gardless of chronology or exact historic truth, 
was the story of all the Renaissance art. 
There is no record that Lotto ever was in 
Spain or ever saw Columbus, Such things were 
not matters of record. There are only some 
half-dozen dates in Lotto’s whole life, and these 
come mainly from churches that had paid 
money for his pictures. From the different 
towns in which these dates appearit would seem 
that Lotto was a wanderer over Italy at least. 
From 1500 to 1503 noone knows where he was. 
He might have been in Spain, as he was, later 
on, in Rome and elsewhere. He may have 
sketched Columbus from life and never finished 
the picture until 1512. Such things were not in- 
frequent then, nor are tNey now. It is more like- 
ly, however, that Trevisan, the intimate friend 
of Columbus, who had the elaborate map made 
for Malipiero,—a map so large that he had to 
take it with him to Venice in his luggage,— also 
brought with him some sketch or portrait of 
Columbus as a complement to the map and as 
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a presentto Malipiero. Trevisan’s one-sentence 
description of Columbus prefacing his “ Lj. 
bretto,” and reading “ Christopher Columbus, 
a Genoese, high and tall, red, very clever, with 
a long face,” seems insufficient and meaningless 
unless accompanied by a sketch or portrait of 
theman. Itisnotimprobable that suchasketch 
or portrait served as Lotto’s model forthislarger 
picture. Lotto was certainly well enough known 
in 1512 to obtain such an order from Malipiero 
or Trevisan. Later on his intimate companion, 
Palma Vecchio, was working fora branch of the 
Malipiero family ; but whether Lotto ever did 
or did not can only be conjectured. 

Such, in brief, is the present evidence for the 
Lotto Columbus. Itis not conclusive, because 
the portrait has outlived its record, and stands 
to-day, like many another Renaissance portrait, 
the sole witness in itself for itself. The type, 
the costume, the attributes, the circumstances, 
point toward a likeness of Columbus; that 
is all. Circumstantial or hearsay evidence is 
all that has ever been brought forward for 
any portrait of Columbus, and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that the evidence for 
this one is quite as strong as for any other in 
existence. 

John C. Van Dyke. 
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‘¢ Western people have a proverbial saying that the blue-grass springs up wherever 
peop P ying 


an Indian has stepped.”—J. J. PIaTT. 


LUE-GRASS dancing to your shadow 
Lightly swaying o’er the sod, 
Do you spring up in the meadow 
Where an Indian foot has trod ? 


And is this the mystic sun-dance, 
Feathery-crested Dare-the-Wind ? 
Or the thank-reel for abundance 
Of tall maize in stacks to bind ? 


Doughty brave, afraid of no man— 
Ha, your blade is tipped with red! 
’T is the blood of dusky foeman 
In some old-time battle shed. 


Light and lissome, tall and slender, 
Pluméd chieftain of the soil, 

Ay, you dance the war-dance furious 
Ere you dash into the broil! 


Silent, Dare-the-wind, and sulky ? 
Come, your secret have I found ? 

You ’re the ghost of Indian warrior 
Sent to guard yon Indian mound. 


Alice Williams Brotherton. 
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XVIII. 


®U DE be thankit!” cried Mar- 
(2 garet, opening the door to 
Dunsmuir. “Come awa’ in 
out o’ the stour.” 
Again the dust-wind was 
raging up the valley, that last 
day of a pitiless September long remembered, 
even in a patient land, for its brazen days, 
and stifling nights, and ceaseless storming 
winds that brought no rain, but “ stour.” 

Squaw Butte and the War Eagle had not 
been seen for weeks, so close fell the curtain 
of smoke from burning forests. Hundreds of 
acres to the north and east were on fire, turn- 
ing the sun’s light to a ground-glass glare, and 
troubling the heated atmosphere. The evening 
before a false wind blew up from the plains; 
the clouds sulked all night, and promised rain; 
next day a lurid sun peered forth and vanished. 
The desert wind arose, and the dust-cloud 
marched before it, and, as it drew near, fields 
and fences were blotted out of the landscape, 
houses looked like stranded hulks, and trees 
like staggering masts, and which was earth and 
which sky no eye could distinguish in the yel- 
low darkness. 

Dunsmuir had had what Margaret would 
have called a warning that his errand to the 
homestead must not wait. He traveled ahead 
of the storm, which broke upon the ranch at 
three of the afternoon. He could scarcely see 
the house from the stacks where he tied his 
horse. There was neither barn nor stable, no 
shelter for the few poor cattle, no roof to the 
well, no porch to the bare, little two-roomed 
cabin. Yet it was a home, and a great sorrow 
had come to it. Dunsmuir had no need to ask 
its nature. That helpless man-shape sunk in a 
chair, propped back, with a comforter tucked 
around him, was Job. His feet were in a tub 
of hot water, which steamed up into his white, 
drawn face,and eyes ofspeechless appeal turned 
from one to the other of the two who looked 
at him as if he were already not of this world. 

“When did this happen, poor woman?” 
said Dunsmuir, giving his sympathy, as we do, 
to the mourner before the sufferer. 


“Deed, I think it’s an hoursin’ he was taken; 
but I cannae rightly say, I have been sae crazed 
wi’ the storm an’ the heat an’ the sair wark o’ 
handlin’ him—ma puir mannie!” 

The heat was something fearful. The house 
had been shut tight against the laden gusts, 
which shook the feeble door, and beat upon the 
windows, and cast the dust of the valley road 
upon the roof, like ashes on the head of a 
mourner. Margaret had crammed the stove 
with dry sage-stumps in her haste to prepare 
the foot-bath; she had put mustard into the 
water, and the odor of it was sickening in the 
close-shut, reeking room. Her face was purple, 
shining with tears and perspiration, and twisted 
with grief. She knelt and lifted the pulseless 
feet into her lap, and dried them, and cried a 
little as she showed the towel— one of the fine 
ones “ the child” had given her, with her mo- 
ther’s own maiden name wrought upon it. 
Dunsmuir helped her get the helpless bulk into 
a bed, in the other room, which Margaret had 
hastily spread with clean sheets; and again she 
could not pass over without calling attention to 
the comforts Dolly’s mindfulness had supplied, 
so grateful now to her fond, simple heart. It 
pleased her that Job should lie upon the finest 
and softest of linen and feathers, provided by 
her whom they loved as their own child. 

“He 'll come out of it, Margaret,” said 
Dunsmuir. “I think he knows me.” And he 
went up close to Job, and spoke to him as to 
a child, asking him the question. They knew 
not how much of Job was there to hear, even 
without the power to answer. It were better 
he should remain without the doors of con- 
sciousness, than reénter, to behold the ruin 
that he was. Job made a feeble motion of his 
left hand toward the right, which lay as it had 
fallen when they placed him on his back in the 
bed. Dunsmuir lifted that awful dead member 
and laid it across his chest. A look of greater 
ease crept into the strange, familiar face on 
the pillow. “ You know me, Job?” Dunsmuir 
persisted, in the forlorn attempt to comfort 
Margaret. “ He knows me, see!” Job had 
fixed his eyes upon Dunsmilir’s face with a stare 
that had something like intelligence in it. His 
mouth worked, but he could not articulate. 


1 Copyright, 1892, by Mary Hallock Foote. 
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Still, it was plain that the stroke was not to be 
the final one. In the outer room, while the drear 
wind tormented the valley and blotted it from 
their sight, Dunsmuir made known his business. 

“ Here,” said he, “ is the last of the money 
that ’s so long overdue; and it comes none 
too soon, my poor woman. I suppose you 
would not have asked me for a penny, how- 
ever ye were?” . 

“ Indeed, an’ I would,” answered Margaret. 
“ That ’s no way o’ my pride. But ye need 
na cum’er yoursel’ wi’ us. We have made out 
vera weel, as ye can see. We have wantit for 
naething in reason. And I’m just thankfu’ that 
we cam awa’ here to oursel’, as he was aye 
fleechin’ an’ beggin’ me to do. He’d a hank- 
erin’ to set the place in order, or ere he left me 
_ to fend for mysel’. I’m thinkin’ he ’Il have 
had his warnin’.” 

“You put shame upon us all, Margaret, 
when you talk of fending for yourself. Who 
was it stood by me in the mother’s place to 
my children, with all the mother’s cares, and 
none of her honors or blood rights? I shall 
never try to tell you. how it fared with me to 
see you go out of my house without even 
your money wages in your pocket. You ’ll 
give us the right now to show you ’re some- 
thing more to us than a chance comer and 
goer. Come, I must have your promise that 
you ’Il let me know, from this forth, whatever 
you ’re in want of. So far as I’m able, I ’ll 
see that you get it.” 

By four o’clock the wind had moderated 
so that Dunsmuir was able to set out home 
again and to send a messenger for the doctor. 
He had proposed to come back himself and 
to spend the night; but Margaret seemed so 
distressed at his taking such unwonted trouble, 
that he wisely substituted the offer of Dolly’s 
company, with a trusty man to stay by the 
ranch. It was easy to surprise Margaret’s 
wishes now; she was off all her guards at 
once, and softened to the simple truthfulness 
of grief. She accepted what she wanted, and 
was fearless in refusing. 

A fair, rosy evening followed the storm. 
There had been rain higher up, on the moun- 
tains, and the freshness had descended with- 
out the moisture; gusts of coolness scattered 
the dry roses and rustled the withering vines. 
Philip very definitely proposed to be the man 
who should accompany Dolly and watch with 
her at the ranch. And Dunsmuir, who de- 
pended on him, though he might not own it, 
was thankful for his offer. Philip hurried to 
change his dress after dinner. He heard Dolly 
at the trunks in the attic, and went to the 
door, as once she had come, to see what was 
doing in there. She was hunting for an old 
dressing-gown of her father’s, also for certain 
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pairs of fine woolen socks Margaret had knit- 
ted for him one Christmas when he had com- 
plained of cold feet, and he had unwittingly 
hurt her feelings by never wearing. She 
thought with awe of Job’s condition, that he 
should need to be warmed in such weather. 
She was as red as a poppy with the heat and 
perhaps from other causes. She was in her 
dressing-sack ; but to Philip’s untutored eye 
there was no suggestion of dishabille in the 
pretty white jacket sprigged with roses, which 
showed a pair of arms he loved to look at, 
whether bare or sleeved. He longed to do all 
manner of wild homages to Dolly—to her 
arms and hands and feet and little fair head 
of tumbled hair. She was in a great fuss and 
hurry, trying one trunk after another; she 
grew troubled in her search, partly at Philip’s 
help, which confused her and made it impossi- 
ble to think or to remember. 

In the third trunk they tried, the upper 
tray was filled with a large, soft, fragrant bun- 
dle that rustled richly and smelled of lavender 
and attar of roses. 

“What can this be, laid away so pre- 
ciously ?” Philip smiled, with man-like curios- 
ity, quickened by his flattered senses. “ This 
must be the offering of the wise-hearted, in‘ blue 
and purple and scarlet and fine linen.’ Might one 
takea peep? This issurely the odor of sanctity.” 

Dolly shrinkingly owned that it might be— 
it was her mother’s wedding-dress. And Philip 
abased himself in silence. She permitted him 
to lift out the long tray, and, as he did so, one 
end caught, and came up with a jerk that sent 
a small parcel to the floor. 

“Oh!” said she, “ I must show you these — 
Alan’s and my christening thjngs. You ’d 
never believe what pretty clothes I once wore, 
before I wasa beggar-maid. But perhaps this 
is too childish ? ” 

“T scarcely know you any more,”— Philip 
pretended offense,—“you have so many 
doubts and primmy notions. Once you were 
not afraid to be childish.” 

They bent together over the small, soft 
bundle as Dolly unpinned it on her lap, and 
displayed the ridiculous proportions of the tiny 
garments, doting with a seamstress’s enthusi- 
asm on their exquisite finish. She explained 
the mysteries of lace tuckers that folded down, 
and sleeves that looped up, and held one frock 
beneath her chin to show its sumptuous length 
from bib to hem of loveliest needlework, and 
every stitch set by hand. A subtle rich per- 
fume, long laid away in the yellowing folds, 
stole forth upon the garret’s tropic warmth. 
It spoke to them of memories merged in 
dreams, of a future tremulously foreshadowed. 
Philip, half intoxicated by the intimacy of 
these researches, was the only conscious one ; 
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Dolly was simply girlishly flattered by his im- 
passioned interest in her sartorial past. These 
pompous little robes had been the delight of 
her earliest visits to the attic; but the wed- 
ding-gown had ever been hedged about with 
careful ceremonies and precautions. No hands 
but Margaret’s had ever ventured to unfold 
those lengths of shimmering satin and creamy 
drifts of lace, nor could Dolly realize that she 
was now sole keeper of the garments in which 
the sacred mother-past lay folded away. Some- 
thing of this she tried to say; for Philip was 
one who seemed to understand everything. 
“[ have almost a guilty feeling, do you 
know, when I come here and rummage by 
myself. All the history of our poor house lies 
packed away in these trunks, ever since it 
stopped in the cafion, and nothing more hap- 
pened. All my mother’s happy girl-days were 
put away here, with her evening-gowns, and 
her pretty shoes, and fans, and sashes; and 
here” — Dolly laid her hand softly on the wed- 
ding-gown—“ she was a bride; and here, a 
mother; and then it was all over, and Mar- 
garet locked her trunks and has kept the keys 
ever since. And we children never really knew 
her. We have no right here, do you think ?-” 
She was sitting on the closed trunk-lid, the 
keys hanging from her warm hand, blanched 
with the heat and tremulous from exertion. 


Transported by that unconscious “ we,” Philip 
bent and kissed the hand— only the little fin- 
ger of it that lay apart. It was his one trans- 


gression. Dolly turned her face away; the 
tears sprang to her eyes. Poor Margaret! 
Had she forgotten Margaret, who never would 
have forgotten her? Her look put Philip far 
from her, and he was moved to say humbly: 

“Would you rather some one else went 
with you to the ranch?” 

“Why should you think so? and who else 
is there to go?” 

Philip smiled; it was hard to wait. He 
looked at her troubled face, all flushed and 
weary with a childish abandonment, and 
thought ofall the Rests, as many as the Joys of 
Mary, with which they could rest each other. 
She needed the rest of change; and quickly 
he was rapt away in his besetting dream, of 
two young student lovers,—he with the better 
grasp, she with the subtler feeling,—nesting 
in the old cities of art and learning, always 
referring their work to the special requirements 
of the life awaiting them at home. He felt 
himself not content to be merely a builder of 
ditches; he looked forward to being an ad- 
ministrator of waters in the new communities 
water should create, and here came in the hu- 
man element which immensely enlarged the 
scope of his work and of her helpfulness. 

That night at the ranch Dolly watched him 
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fetch and carry for Margaret the wood and 
the water, and gravely consult with her about 
the chores. She heard him speaking words 
which seemed inspired by the most delicate 
discernment. She saw him with Job’s head 
against his shoulder (in the name of all pity, 
what a contrast!) while Margaret fed medi- 
cines into the relaxed mouth that could neither 
protest nor thank her any more. She jealously 
watched for a sign of repugnance, or conde- 
scension, or relief when the ordeal was over, 
and saw him always simple, sensitive, and 
brotherly, through all the discomfort, and sor- 
row, and squalor of the night. She saw, above 
all, that Margaret accepted him with the sure 
instinct of grief, taking his presence and his 
most intimate services as much a matter of 
course as her own. Dolly was comforted in her 
instinctive faith. Her proofs were sufficient to 
herself. He might have come of shabby an- 
cestry, he might have cared and ceased to 
care; none the less he was a friend, a gentle- 
man, a comrade she could give her hand to 
in joy or sorrow, and her people were his 
people and her poor were his poor. 

Philip went away next morning after break- 
fast, saying he would return or send some one 
in his place to spend the night. Breakfast 
had been early; at ten the doctor made his 
visit; the remainder of the day seemed end- 
less. After the supper-things had been set 
away, Margaret lay down beside the sick man, 
and fell asleep. Whether Job slept or not 
Dolly could not be sure; he lay quiet with 
closed eyes. She went out and walked about 
the dusty premises, the roosting fowls inquiring 
concerning her presence with querulous squalls 
and sidelong duckings. She walked from the 
door to the fence and back till she knew every 
weed by the path. At the gate she would 
stop and look up the cafion road; then she 
restricted her looking to every other time. 
Now and again she opened the cabin door and 
listened, and heard only the clock ticking and 
the kettle rising to a boil. She had wearied 
herself with walking, and was going in when 
she saw Philip dismounting at the gate; he 
had come across through the sage-brush. He 
walked beside his horse up the dusty path, 
and she went out gladly to meet him. 

With an odd, embarrassed smile, in silence 
he handed her a letter. It was addressed to 
her father, and it had been opened. 

“Did you know it was from Alan?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Philip; “your father read 
me parts of it.” Dolly thought his manner 
very peculiar. 

“Tf the news is bad, I wish you would tell 
me first.” 

“ There is news; but I don’t know if you 
will call it bad.” 
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“ Does papa?” 

“ Well, yes—rather. Will you not read the 
letter ? There is nothing shocking in it.” 

“There are pages and pages! New York, 
September 25. Has n’t he sailed yet ?” 

“Won't you read the letter, Dolly ?” 

“What is all this about Estelle? Who is 
Estelle, for pity’s sake?” Dolly had gone to 
the root of the matter. 

“ Estelle Summercamp. Don’t you remem- 
ber—the people who were here last summer, 
whom Alan met on the train ?” 

“Oh, “hat girl! Has he been with them 
all this time in New York? and is that why 
he has not written?” 

“It’s hardly fair to Alan not to read what 
he has to say for himself. I ’m sure you ’ll 
find it interesting.” 

Philip walked away, leading his horse. 
Dolly, angry and alarmed and sick with a 
new, ridiculous foreboding, read on, page after 
page of excited boyish narrative: I came, I 
saw, I conquered! Dolly was cold to his jubi- 
lance, for now she knew what was coming. 


‘*She swears she-is five-and-twenty.” [This 
sentence caught her eye, as she hurried along.] 
**T don’t believe it; she does n’t look as old as I 
do, but she knows a precious lot more about every- 
thing except riding. We ride every day in the 
Park; it ’s awfully dear, but they don’t seem to 
think of the cost of anything, and she says she 
likes me on horseback. . . . Amongst them 
they ’ve got about twelve hundred acres of land. 

. I shall take up my land next theirs; Mr. 
Summercamp. says they will have a railway sta- 
tion and a town directly on the lands. . . 
It ’s gone out that I’m a younger son— British 
aristocrat — making money hand over fist in Texas 
cattle. Zhey don’t mind, but I think I see my 
father smile.” 

Dolly put down the letter with a flushed 
and burning face. She was too angry to cry. 
So Alan was to marry the girl with the laugh ; 
they would go laughing through life together. 
And all this had been transacting while, in 
the cafion, days were counted till the coming 
of his letters, and her father walked. the floor 
at night, as she had heard him, hoping and 
planning and wrestling for his son. She 
pushed the cabin door ajar, for she longed 
to talk it over with Margaret, who had the 
sure touch in trouble. All was still but Mar- 
garet’s heavy breathing. 

“Na, na,” she muttered in her sleep, “he 
wad be shoggen a’ to pieces. I could na bear 
to see it.” 

The lump rose in Dolly’s throat. She felt, 
as never in her life before, how poor they were 
in numbers, how isolated from larger circles 
where life was a bustling business, and people 
made new friends and broke with old ones 
every day. How easily Alan had affiliated 
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with all that seemed so hostile, so insolent, to 
herself! All the world to Dolly was made up 
of Summercamps, and their money and their 
plans and their pleasures. She had no heart to 
go on with Alan’s rank rejoicings. In the still- 
ness of that smitten place there was almost a 
ribald tone in his talk of dinners, and theater- 
parties, and roses at a dollar apiece, and new 
clothes, and new friends who had never heard 
of the cafon or the schente. Philip came and 
sat beside her, unbuckling his spurs, and knock- 
ing off the dust on the door-step. 

“Why do you take it so seriously ? ” 

“ She is five-and-twenty, and he is not nine. 
teen, and they met on the train, and were en- 
gaged two days after they reached New York, 
And he thinks her father and mother are de- 
lighted. If they are, they are very strange 
people.” 

“ Alan is a very sweet boy,” said Philip. 

“Oh, he is, he is! He might have been,” 
sobbed Dolly, breaking down. “ But now he’ll 
never be anything but a hanger-on of those 
people.” 

“ They are the same age inside.” Philip 
tried to comfort her. “I spent a day with her 
myself, remember. She is very jolly, and clever 
as girls go, and you can’t deny she is pretty. 
And they have a power of money.” 

“ So you think because she is pretty and rich 
it must be all right!” cried Dolly, scornfully. 

“J think it might be much worse. ‘ Better 
not be too proud.’” 

Her lips trembled. “ I know very well what 
you mean. You think, with poor Alan, the most 
we can ask is to be defended from the worst. 
But, except for Pacheco and all her squalid 
connections, I ’d sooner it had been Antonia.” 

“OQ Dolly,no! There are possibilities with 
a Miss Summercamp, but none with an An- 
tonia. Miss Summercamp may be the very 
means appointed for Alan’s discipline. Come, 
Dolly,” he said, rising and offering his hand; 
“come, you must brace up, you know. You 
will have to comfort your father. He hates it 
rather worse than you do.” 

They walked on toward the gate together, 
Dolly clasping and twisting the letter in her 
nervous hands. 

“Ts n’t it pitiful, is n’t it absurd! One can’t 
have even the comfort of calling it a sorrow! 
Alan could never do anything that was ex- 
pected ofhim. And what will be the next thing, 
I wonder? Margaret has always said the price 
would be required of us, if ever we should get 
our great wish. The work is going on; all has 
come to pass that we used to pray for—but 
there is Alan’s cap on the wall, and papa does 
not look as if success agreed with him.” 

“Dolly, you are not going back on the 
scheme ?” 
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“ Ah, it costs too much, And it may not be 
for us, after all.” 

“ That should not matter. And we are in it 
now for all we areworth. Whenathing like this 
gets started it runs those who thought to run 
it. Don’t go in yet; it is all quiet in there. You 
look as if you needed a walk. Take my arm?” 

“No; people must walk wide apart in this 
dust.” 

“ Take my hand, then.” 

“I need both hands for my skirts.” 

« Fiddlededee your skirts! I never saw a 
small person so occupied with her clothes. 
You should wear buckskins, like a little 
squawsy, and then you could trot alongside 
and kick up all the dust you pleased.” 

“Tf I were a squaw I should trot behind.” 

“ Not if you were my squaw.” 

Dolly’s chin went up, and she walked wider 
than ever; but she was no longer quite so 
melancholy; and presently she began quoting, 
in a tone of high derision: 


‘* We twa ha’e paidlet i? the burn 
And pu’d the gowans fine. 


“How Margaret used to love to sing those 
words to ws, who never heard the sound of a 
burn in all our lives! And she from a country 
that sang and shouted with water!” 

“What does it matter where we do our 
paddling ? It ’s*whom we paddle with. I can 
fancy just as good paddling in this dust of 
the plains as in any burn that ever brawled; 
only I should paddle on horseback, with my 
squaw on a pony beside me. Come out where 
we have n’t these lines of fence-posts in our 
faces. Hark! How still it is, after the canon!” 

Night was falling, the clear sky of the des- 
ert darkening slowly without a cloud. Dew 
on the pungent sage dampened the dust and 
gave strength to the air they breathed. A 
bell-mare hoppled somewhere in the brush 
clanked flatly as she stepped. Coyotes raved 
in the far offing like a pack of demented dogs. 
Against the low, bright west loomed a cow- 
boy shape, enlarging in a spurt of dust that 
unrolled .and drifted to leeward. He veered 
and passed them afar, and the beat of his 
horse’s hoofs throbbed, fainter and fainter, 
long after the dust hid him. 

“ Dolly,” said Philip, “don’t forget what 
we are here for: this is the land we are going 
to reclaim. Can you not fancy it—miles and 
miles, at sunset, shining with ditches, catching 
the sky in gleams; and the low houses and the 
crops, and the dark lines of trees reflected in 
the water-channels? You will like it when 
you see it, and I should n’t be surprised if 
you called it home. And if there are no burns, 
there will be gentle, sober ditches. Our waters 
shall do their singing and shouting up in the 
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mountains; they come down here on busi- 
ness. Your burns are nothing but mad chil- 
dren. Ditches are tender, good mothers, taking 
thought where they go, not ripping and tear- 
ing through the land. Oh, you will like it, and 
one day you will own it for yourcountry. You 
are a ‘ bunch-grass belle,’ Dolly, however you 
may boast of your heather.” 


XIX. 


By the following spring Job had so far re- 
covered from his stroke as to be able to sit in 
the rude wheeled-chair contrived for him, in 
front of the cabin in the sunshine, and to watch 
Margaret digging in the garden, or watering 
the calves, or hanging out her wash on the lines 
Job had put up for her in the days of his use- 
fulness. A neighbor had taken the management 
of the farm “on shares,” but, with the chores 
and the housework and the care of the invalid, 
Margaret’s hands were full. The doctor had 
said that Job might be with her in his present 
condition for years, or he might be smitten 
again without warning, and pass away in a few 
hours. His speech had not come back, beyond 
a few drear mutterings intelligible to no one but 
Margaret. When they were alone she talked 
to him as a child to her doll, or as a mother to 
her speechless but sentient infant. 

One afternoon, close upon the finish of the 
cafion work, Dunsmuir sat and talked with 
Margaret in the door of the claim-cabin, and 
between them, bolstered in his chair, was that 
sad effigy of Job. Spring had changed every- 
thing since the day of the gray September 
dust-storm. The little house stood low, on the 
edge of arich bottom growrm up in wild grass. 
The willows and cottonwoods had leaves large 
enough to cast shadows. From the mesa, 
where Job’s main lateral plowed along, the 
brown, seeded land fell away, like a matronly 
lap, toward the river. The wheat looked well, 
considering the unfavorable spring, which is 
ever the lot of new settlers; but the orchard, 
planted with trees the size of walking-sticks, 
was needing water badly. There had been a 
week of hot, drying winds, most untimely ; snow 
was going fast on the mountains, and the river 
tumbled by the vivid meadow-grass in a yel- 
low, seething flood. 

Dunsmuir praised Margaret’s management, 
and promised her a ‘ lot of stuff’ for her garden 
another year. He had grown used to Job’s 
nonentity, and talked across him, cheerfully, 
as if his chair had been vacant. But Margaret 
noted every subtle change in the face of her 
invalid, and whenever a wan, unrestful look 
of his sought hers, she had always some com- 
forting expedient in reserve. 

“ I’m charged totell you,” said Dunsmuir, 
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“that we can never do without you in these 
preparations for the great day. Dolly is ina 
dozen quandaries, and has no one but men to 
advise with, and the cooking will all ‘ gang 
agley’ without Margaret to superintend ; so 
what ’s to be done ? Cannot we fit up one of 
the wagons as an ambulance for Job, and move 
you both, stick an’ stow, up to the house till 
this mummery is over? Job must see the head- 
works before the gates are shut. Eh, Job?” 

“Na, na; it’s not to be thought on,” Mar- 
garet interposed. 

“ Well, then, you must think of some trusty 
woman with a good skill at the cooking. It 
is far too much to put upon Jenny and a young 
mistress like Dolly.” 

Dunsmuir fell into Margaret’s way of speak- 
ing, in talking with her since her trouble; it was 
the expression of his nearness. Every shade of 
misconception had passed from between them; 
there was even a greater ease and kindness in 
Dunsmuir’s manner. He was more himself with 
them at the cabin than withrany who knew him, 
even his daughter. And he was more out- 
spoken with Margaret about his own affairs 
than he had been while she was one of his 
household; for now he was freed from her 
anxious feminine oversight, and from the pres- 
sure of one-sided obligations. 

“T ’Il may be no ken the new ways o’ the 
house,” said Margaret, ignoring the possibil- 
ity of another woman, “ with a’ this cum’ersome 
work going forrit, and the look of everything 
changed. I hear ye have built a new stable.” 

“ Nothing of the sort; we have built a bridge 
from the house to the old stable, to save pull- 
ing and hauling across the gulch. There is 
nothing changedsabout the house, and the ways 
are the same ye have known going on for 
twenty years. Why, Job will be blithe to spare 
you for a day, with a neighbor body to wait 
upon him. It is not the work,—we can get 
hands enough,—it is a head that is wanting. 
There ’ll be twenty people to luncheon at the 
house, and tables in the tents for the crowd. 
Dolly, the child, knows nothing how to pro- 
vide for such a raff of folk, and my way is a 
man’s way. She would know every detail be- 
forehand, and she is thrifty, and grudges the 
waste that comes of loose providing.” 

“ Gude save us! and is a’ that to come out 
of the family ?” 

Dunsmuir chuckled over Margaret’s pru- 
dential alarm. He teased her a while about the 
expenses of the forthcoming entertainment, and 
then confessed it was the company’s affair. 

* But we must do our part, if only for pride’s 
sake.” 

“ And do ye think, now, that it ’s worth 
while?” she shrewdly asked. 

“ Why, if advertising be worth while—it is 
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an advertisement of the canal. The manager 
knows his business. The trouble is, he thinks 
he knows mine. The water is to be backed 
against the dam to make a show for the peo- 
ple, when the lake should be a month, at least, 
filling up. But the powers have ordained that 
we celebrate.” 

“And what will they have to their pro- 

ram?” 

“Tt will be a Fourth of July, wanting the pow- 
der. The head-works are the ‘ grand stand’ for 
the principal guests and the speaking. There 
will be plenty of bunting and brandy and soda; 
and the city band will be there; and Price 
Norrisson will address the meeting. And the 
ladies will cast their bouquets into the canal- 
bed, as the water is turned in,—a marriage, you 
see, of the river and the ditch,—and my poor 
girl is to cast the first one —” 

“ Eh, sirs! an’ will ye allow that, an’ before a’ 
that crowd o’ strange folk ?” 

“ Well, if the thing must be done, I know no 
otherlady who could be bridesmaid to the ditch 
unless it’s yourself, Margaret. You might doit 
to spare Dolly; though, as a fact, I think the 
poor child is pleased. She takes it all in good 
faith, as she should. It ’s only here by our- 
selves that I dare to sit among the scorners. 
But the cream of the joke will be Norrisson’s 
oration. He is to father the whole concern. 
He will give us the progress of Irrigation (with 
a capital 1) in this region, with a history of our 
own canal, for the benefit of the press reporters. 
He willspread it from the Atlantic tothe Pacific, 
and by the next steamer’s mail to the otherside; 
but there will be a searching of hearts in the au- 
dience, I am thinking. There are a few of us 
who could give him points to help him out 
with his tale. Here, God pity us! is a weary 
page of it.” Dunsmuir laid his hand on Job’s 
nerveless right arm. “Tonsandtons of rock lie 
bedded in the river that this white, bloodless 
hand sent smoking down the glen-side. Ay, if 
we had the rock and the stone piled in one heap 
that Job has moved off the canal-line, it would 
build him a cairn fit for a chieftain’s monument. 
Job’s hand should have been the first to raise 
the head-gates; but now the force has gone out 
of it, and I must take hold beside Norrisson.” 

“ Eh, sirs!” cried Margaret, again, all her 
partizan blood uprising. . “ And is that, do you 
think, as it should be, now?” 

“Tt is as it is,” said Dunsmuir. “I may let 
go, if I choose to sulk in public, but Norris- 
son’s fist will remain; it has a healthy grip up- 
on most things. Have you not learned that in 
this country the engineer is the hireling, not the 
counselor? It’s money that builds here, not 
brainsandeducation. Norrisson will bethe great 
man of the day. And we that strove mightily 
shall eat and dmnk as friends. But you will come, 
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Margaret, and take a glass with me in silence to 
the memories we two are left to keep ?” 

“Na, na; I'll drink nae glasses,” said Mar- 
garet, wiping away a quiet tear that started as 
he spoke. “ Let them eat and drink as maun, 
to show their gude wull. There ’s nae need o’ 
that amang friends. But I will come for a day 
before the day, and gi’ ye what help I may.” 

« And will you not come and look on at the 
feasting ? You will never have seen so many 
people together since you came to the cafion.” 

“Na; a feast is no a feast to me wi’out my 
auld man is there.” 

“ You speak like yourself,” said Dunsmuir. 
“ Well, good-by to you both—honest friends 
as man ever had in this world. Do you think 
he follows me, Margaret?” Dunsmuir laid 
his hand affectionately on Job’s as he spoke, 
and looked long, with a sorrowful questioning, 
into the dumb-stricken countenance. 

“ He is there the same as ever,” said Mar- 
garet. 

“ Yes; he is there,” said Dunsmuir. “Nor 
more estranged from us than we, that can 
speak, from one another. There are bonds and 
bonds, Margaret, woman; and where is the 
soul clothed in flesh, and the desires of the 
flesh, that can call itself free? Job, I’m think- 
ing, is nearer his freedom than any of us.” 


XX. 


“ Loox out for the water at the ranch to- 
morrow evening, Margaret.” 

“ Gude save us! will it be a’ that while on 
the road ?” 

“ It will, and longer if I had my way of it.” 

“ Are ye afeard the banks will not be strong 
enough to tak’ the first flood o’ ’t?” Margaret 
asked in an anxious whisper. She was already 
in her place beside the driver on the single seat 
of the buckboard, having characteristically re- 
fused to stay to dinner, or to have dinner ear- 
lier, after working like three women since nine 
o’clock on that toilsome day before the day. 

Dunsmuir smiled at the precautionary whis- 
per, not to spread her fears. 

“There is no first flood in a new canal, wo- 
man. It’s plain ye were not raised in a canal 
country. The water creeps in like a baby taking 
its first steps. It must walk before it can run.” 

“ Fair fa’ its steps, then,” Margaret ejacu- 
lated. “ But, sirs! it is a fearsome business.” 
She turned her reddened, earnest countenance 
upon Dunsmuir as he stood smiling, with his 
foot on the fore wheel, hindering her departure. 

““ What is there fearsome about it ? It is an 
old, respectable business as any on the face of 


a he You may read of its works in your 
1 e,” i" 


“T have read how the Lord proved Moses 


at the waters of Meribah,” said Margaret, sol- 
emnly, “ for that he smote, and sanctified him 
not before the people. And do ye mind what was 
the judgment? ‘ Yet shalt thou see the land be- 
fore thee, but thou shalt not go thither into that 
land which I give to the children. of Israel.’ ” 

“Ye are grand at the Scripture, Margaret, 
but I can cap your judgments with the prom- 
ise that stands fair for all irrigators of the 
desert. ‘He that watereth also himself shall 
be watered.’ We make no pretense to be lead- 
ers, or lawgivers, or guides to the people-in 
their wanderings.” 

“ Ah, ye are daffin’ when ye had far better 
be prayin’. It disna set wi’ my way of think- 
in’, sic a day o’ muckle eatin’ an’ drinkin’, 
wantin’ the thanks due to the giver of a’ things. 
There ’s a mony mair warnin’s than promises 
in the Scripture set over against that word water. 
The Lord Almighty makes it his boast that he 
holds them in his hand. Do ye mind how he 
answered Job out o’ the whirlwind, speerin’ 
whaur was he when the sea brak’ forth an’ 
the clouds were its swaddlin’ band? He that 
presumes to know the ordinances of Heaven ; 
that brak’s the seal o’ the auld, ancient, fear- 
some waters, to turn them from their given 
course —he ’Il need to mind!” 

“ Well, can’t you give us a better word than 
that for the last one?” Dunsmuir held out 
his hand. To his surprise, Margaret was speech- 
less. She wiped her hand hastily on her apron, 
and gave his a hard, warm squeeze, and then 
broke down completely, and began to weep. 

It was partly the sight of the cafion, as she 
was leaving it, at the hour of its most solemn 
beauty, for the place was home to her. But 
Margaret had also a superstitious fear of suc- 
cess coming to one so long out of touch with 
fortune, to one who claimed so much in the 
name of his work. 

Dolly was late for dinner that evening. “I 
have something to do to my dress,” she whis- 
pered to her father aside. “ Do you mind that 
it is a little frock of mama’s ?” 

“ Why should I mind? Poor child, with no 
mother’s hands to make her fine!” Dunsmuir 
drew her to him, pressing her head close to his 
breast. “ Dolly, if ever any one should come, 
asking questions of you—be slow, be slow to 
answer him! Remember, a woman’s no may 
be changed to yes; but her yes should be 
forever. They say he gives twice who gives 
quickly ; it is not so with all giving. A man 
does not prize a woman’s readiness.” 

“Father!” Dolly exclaimed, looking hurt 
and frightened. 

“T’m not saying that you have been—I ’m 
saying nothing; but for God’s sake, know your 
mind. Tell him no, whoever he may be; tell 
him no, and no, for as long as you'can say it!” 
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Dunsmuir and Philip sat down to dinner 
together in silence. At Dolly’s empty place 
there lay a sumptuous bouquet of hothouse 
roses, with a gentleman’s card attached. 

“From my father,” Philip replied, to the 
other’s questioning look. 

“ Ay,” said Dunsmuir, grimly. “And are 
those the flowers she is to fling at the feet of 
the waters to-morrow? Ishould have given her 
a bunch of sage and sunflowers, or a handful 
of wild syringa from the rocks; but your father’s 
gifts always have a trade value. There’ll be as 
much as ten dollars’ worth of roses in that 
bunch, I dare say ?” 

“ Expense is nothing to us now,” said Philip, 
forcing a smile. “The work is done.” 

“Yes, the work is done; not as we meant, 
but as we could, which is the way of most men’s 
working. The work as I planned it remains 
for some other man to do.” 

“ T was not thinking of the work,” said Philip; 
“the best thing about it to me is that it is fin- 
ished. And now may I have your leave to speak 
to Dolly?” 

“ What is your hurry, man? The child has 
enough to think of with this silly celebration on 
her hands. Leave her in peace till the house 
is empty, and the ditch is full,” he added, with 
his melancholy smile, in which Philip felt the 
touch of foreboding. 

“ If my speaking is going to be only another 
trouble to Dolly, for Heaven’ssake, let mespeak 
and have done with it!” 

“ Speak then ; but remember, 


‘He that bends to himself a joy 
Doth the winged life destroy. 


Be sure that what you grasp at is meant for you 
and for no other, else you will see your bonny 
rosebud wither in your hand.” 

Dunsmuir pushed back his chair, and began 
walking up and down the room excitedly, say- 
ing, in his deepest voice: “ God knows I have 
nothing to wish for but my child’s happiness, 
yet I cannot wish you success. You ’Il get 
it, I know that well enough; but why should 
a man win his wife so easily ? It ’s not the 
way with other winnings. And what will her yes 
be worth—a child who has seen no one but 
yourself ?” 

“J will take it and be thankful, if I can get 
it,” Philip murmured. “ The old way is good 
enough for me.” 

Dolly came in as radiant as Night in a gauzy 
dress of black that left her white throat bare 
above the round neck of the corsage. She was 
too conscious of her first toilet to help smiling, 
her color mounting high. Philip rose with a 
beating heart, and placed her chair; but her 
father looked at her strangely. 
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“Ts that your dress for to-morrow?” he 
asked. 

“It is the one I spoke to you about. It was 
the only one that fitted me.” 

“ ¢ Black is for mourning’; you cannot wear 
black for the Marriage of the Ditch.” 

Dolly was greatly disappointed. A vision 
of herself, in one of her old home-made frocks, 
before all that staring crowd at the head-gates, 
before the town ladies and the magnates from 
a distance, preoccupied her miserably. 

“There ’s no gainsaying a woman on a ques- 
tion of her clothes,” said Dunsmuir. “Come, 
eat your dinner, and don’t sit there so big-eyed! 
Look at the grand bouquet the manager sends 
to the Lady of the Big Ditch.” 

Dunsmuir ate nothing himself; he was jerky 
and artificial in his talk. The others made no 
attempt to talk at all. 

“ If you want me,” said Dunsmuir, rising and 
looking at Philip, “ you will find me at the dam. 
The lake is filling fast; I shall stay below till 
bedtime.” Philip had risen and stood by his 
chair, and Dolly leaned forward, watching her 
father’s face; she was startled at its paleness 
and fixity. “There is a strange fascination in 
that vesture of stone and mortar, to one who 
knows its history.” He spoke to Philip. “ Our 
tale of bricks is completed : it is time we gat us 
up out of the land of bondage. Now what ’s 
the word for to-morrow ?—let us see.” He 
stopped by the door, in passing out, and tore a 
leaf from the calendar. In the waning light he 
stooped and read aloud: 


God is not dumb that he should speak no more: 
If I have wanderings in the wilderness, 
And find not Sinai, ’t is my soul is poor. 


“<¢ And find not Sinai,’” he repeated, smiling 
at Philip. “ Did I not tell you, it is time we 
gat us up?” 

“What does he mean by the ‘land of bon- 
dage’?” whispered Dolly as the door closed. 

“His long waiting, perhaps,” Philip an- 
swered, though he knew well what Dunsmuir 
meant. 

The breeze from the river parted the 
light curtains on the tinkling rods; shattered 
gleams struck here and there about the dark- 
ening room. Moments remembered and words 
spoken between them revived with sudden in- 
tensity of meaning. He was free to speak now, 
but his heart was too full. 

“ Give me just a moment on the grass by 
the east windows ?” he entreated, as if there 
were scarce hope of such a boon. 

Their very nearness troubled the currents be- 
tween them, and kept them apart. Outside, the 
waters were climbing silently behind the dam 
—faster for the heavy rains that had been fall- 
ing on the mountains, augmented by the melt- 
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ing snows. Every inch of that tremendous 
watershed was casting in its drop; but below 
the hill, where the bar had been heard to roar 
on soft spring nights like this, all was ominously 
quiet. The lake was creeping up and up, lean- 
ing its swelling heart against the dam. A faint 
ripple, a stealthy sound, not to be detected 
without close listening, alone betrayed the gath- 
ering of those mighty incoming forces. 

A new moon, as slender as a young girl’s 
finger, beckoned in the west. Philip walked 
the grass impatiently; a hard excitement tight- 

"ened his grasp upon his bated bliss. 

“ My love, my love,” he whispered —“ of 
the summer, of the autumn, of the winter; 
come, come and bless me, for the work is done, 
and the water, the water, is climbing fast!” All the 
while he was hideously conscious of the water. 

“ Shut the gates and let her head up.” This 
was the order which had come from the mana- 
ger’s office. The chief had been in a mood of 
desperate, savage acquiescence in any mad- 
ness that might proceed from the office in 
town; and between the fighting captains the 
soldier has but his orders. 

He stepped across the rose-bed, and called 
softly at Dolly’s window, “Are you never 
coming?” And in that instant it was too late. 
There was a shout; he was wanted at the dam. 

He glanced at the lake as he ran along the 
hill. In that last hour it had climbed a foot. 
It was awful: climbing, shimmering, darkling ; 
and in its depths floated the inverted crescent, 
his moon of love sinking in the lake. 

Dunsmuir was down by the toe of the dam, 
stooping far out on the edge of the sluggish 
remnant of water which crawled in the down- 
stream channel. Hecalled Philip, byname,ashe 
had not spoken to him for months. His manner 
was direct, simple, responsible ; he bore himself 
as a man in the presence of a great danger. 

“ For God’s sake, look at that!” 

Water is a very secret, subtle thing; it dis- 
sembles its sinister forces in trifling appear- 
ances which might amuse a child. The two 
men were staring at just a toss of bubbles dis- 
colored with mud boiling up and spreading fast 
from the toe of the dam. But these came from 
a spot just over the fault in the foundation. 
No more was said, but the order was given to 
open the scouring-gate. Philip had started up 
the bank toward the head-works when a second 
eruption followed, more copious, violent, and 
muddier than the first. 

Dunsmuir called to him: “Stop; I will go. 
Saddle up, and get word down the line on this 
side, and send aman across. Go yourself across; 
it will be a close call this side of the notch. You 
must save Margaret and the old man.” 

There was no question to each man of his 
duty—to the young man his orders—to ride 
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and to save; to the chief his watch by the 
breaking dam. 

As Philip bounded up the hill he was think- 
ing, between heart-beats, not of the work nor 
of his orders, nor even of that deathless call 
that now and then singles a modest youth from 
the ranks, and spends him, in one wild moment, 
for a deed that but for some one’s blundering 
had not needed to be done; he was arguing 
the point with himself quite simply and with 
great clearness: he could not go without one 
kiss from Dolly. There would not be time to 
ask her or to tell her why. If the dam should 
break before he gained the notch, she would 
know then why he kissed her; if he made it 
alive, there would be time enough to explain. 

Dunsmuir had not been able to relieve the 
pressure on the dam. Within its foundations 
disorganization had progressed so rapidly that 
all its functions had ceased. Dissolution, he 
knew, must be near. He had timed Philip from 
his start. He had lost a moment above, warn- 
ing Dolly not to go off the hill (no; Philip had 
not counted that moment lost); he had lost 
other moments raising the camps; he had lost 
time at the ford. He had half a mile to the 
notch, and two to the ranch where the old 
man and his wife were sleeping, unconscious 
of all this wild work going on above. 

There was one spot where the wagon-road 
on the other side crossed a low ledge project- 
ing from the foot of the last bluff, which, with 
its opposite neighbor, formed the notch of the 
canon. When sunset fell clear, and the color 
lingered, a horseman crossing that step could 
be seen from the dam, a speck against the low 
light in the west. Dunsmuir walked out to 
the middle; the scouring-gate was nearer the 
head-works. He stood just over the spot where 
the trouble was advancing, and stared into the 
distance. It was too dark ; he could no longer 
make out the ledge. He looked at the shoulder 
of the bluff through which the Big Cut was to 
have conducted the water. Against that first 
obstruction the wave, when it leaped, would 
break, and, reeling backward, overwhelm the 
low shore opposite. A thousand times he had 
watched the shock, the dizzy recoil, the thun- 
dering outward swirl of the spring floods, now 
magnified and uplifted to a deluge. And all 
that peaceful shore, with the white road hug- 
ging the bluffs, would be “ turned as wax to 
the fire,” as “clay to the seal,” when the waters 
uprose and stamped it out of sight. 

There came a third eruption, with a fearful 
crunching sound of smothered upheaval. En- 
veloped in an enormous mass of muddy water, 
the piles and timbers that had plugged the 
foundations of the dam were forced upward ; 
the wall of the scouring-gallery sank, and the 
gate fell in. 
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“«Lord, spare the green and take the ripe!’” 
Dunsmuir called aloud, from his watch on the 
dam. He stood about the middle when the 
heart of it burst, and the lake went out in one 
vast arc of solid water. The better part of the 
work remained as a bridge, spanning the aw- 
ful rupture. On that bridge he was seen one 
instant and then he was gone. Even as the 
swollen waters rent their imperfect vesture of 
stone and mortar, so his soul cast off its mortal 
lendings: the man and his work were one. 

In twenty minutes from the bursting of the 
dam the lake was empty. And as the swollen 
river thrashed and sobbed and rocked itself to 
rest in its old channel again, that small, cold 
laugh was heard, distinctly syllabled, in the 
echo of the mournful wave that broke beneath 
the ruined dam. 


XXI. 


Do tty walked the empty house from room 
to room, under festal doorways hung with flags 
and silly emblems, between mantels banked 
with flowers, breathing the sickly scent of 
wilted wild syringa, crowded into pots in the 
cold, drafty fireplaces. It was a chill spring 
morning, but no one had thought to build a 
fire. ‘The house had a haggard, bedizened 
look—a stare of homeless expectancy. In the 
kitchen Jenny was setting forth breakfast for 
the men, hastily chosen from the heaped dain- 
ties that now were funeral baked-meats. The 
tents and all the camp outfit were strewn for 
miles down the valley. 

Word had come from below that Philip had 
signaled his safety, but could not cross, as all the 
boats were loose, and the ford was roaring. But 
toward evening he came, bringing Margaret 
with him; and Job’s wife wasa widow. They 
had snatched the old man in his blankets and 
carried him, half insensible, to the mesa, when 
the wave went down. He had not survived the 
shock and the exposure, but passed away in the 
night, Margaret watching by him alone, while 
Philip went on down the submerged valley, 
carrying assistance to the fleeing settlers. 

No lives were lost but those two most closely 
bound up in the history of the work : but in the 
track of the wave, fields were buried and houses 
were gutted or swept away; and a heavy taleof 
damages piled up against the company, besides 
the immediate claims on private benevolence. 

It was not likely that Dunsmuir’s dam would 
ever be forgotten. Dolly’s pride was as low as 
the dam; but her sympathies had spread like 
the waters. She was sister to all who owed to 
them their losses. Never was she to speak of 
the work again without remembering that it 
had failed; never to boast the benefits of her 
father’s great scheme without recalling the 
wave of destruction that went before. And the 
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promise that was given in that hour of grief and 
humiliation Philip might safely trust, and with 
his contrite joy began the work of reparation, 


Harpy had the cafion household torn down 
its garlands and buried its dead, when Norris- 
son’s telegrams were signaling, east, west, and 
south, for men and materials for the rebuilding 
of the dam. And Philip’s orders were to receive 
the stuff, and straightway to reorganize the 
work. When the new chief (made so by his 
father’s command, with no words wasted) went 
to the manager to talk over the plan for the 
foundation, Norrisson replied : 

“ Excavate! Get down to that rock if you 
sink to hell. Zhis is Dunsmuir’s dam.” And 
never did Philip hear another word of acknow- 
ledgment from his father’s lips. Norrisson’s 
way was not the way of talk. 

* But the high water,” Philip objected. 

“Turn the river over the waste-weir.” 

“ But, great heaven, the cost!” 

“JT ’ll take care of the cost. If the English- 
men are going to lie down, let them be quick 
about it; I can take my bonds elsewhere. J 
walked the floor on that first scheme, now it’s 
their turn. If they want this thing, they ll have 
to pay first and talk afterward.” 

In that crisis Philip came to know his father. 
The man was simply a force, devoid of mem- 
ory, of conscience, or of ruth. He was nothing 
hampered by the past nor daunted by the future. 
Hesaw only the hole in the dam, which he swore 
should be stopped before the crops withered. 

“You keep your hand on the throttle, and 
I'll shove in the coal,” he said. And Philip 
guided, and his father fed the fires of the work. 
Men, teams, powder, a costly electric plant, 
timber, stone, mortar, and cement, were hurled 
into the cafion, as fuel for those fires that burned 
by day and by night, without one hour’s cessa- 
tion, till the hole in the dam was stopped —and 
the crops were not yet withered. And Norris- 
son’s exultation passed all bounds: it was the 
measure of his previous unspoken chagrin. 

“ Perhaps you thought you were working up 
here before,” he bragged to Dunsmuir’s ex- 
assistant. “ Now you know what / mean by 
work. I should have let Dunsmuir go ahead 
with his own plan in the first place, if 7 could 
have driven the work; but-he would n’t let 
me drive, and he would n’t drive himself. If 
he had been in charge here now, he ’d have 
refused to do anything till the river went 
down; and then our stock would have been 
as low as the river. No, sir; an Englishman 


‘does n’t know the meaning of the word time.” 


Having done the work, and satisfied his pride, 
and boasted like the son of Tydeus, he pro- 
ceeded to do honor to the vanquished dead. 
Out of his own pocket, as though the expense 
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were naught (how that pocket was filled has 
been hinted, but the thing could not be sworn 
to), he superadded to the parapet of the dam a 
tier of open arches on each side of the roadway 
from the head-works, or “ poise,” to the waste- 
weir. At the spot where Dunsmuir handed in 
his resignation one arch was raised above the 
others and converted into a niche, wherein was 
placed a bronze mural tablet, with a sculptured 
seat beneath. He did not meddle here with the 
desixn, nor did he build in haste, for he was not 
“placing” this work; it was his present to pos- 
terity, conceived in a spirit of reparation as ex- 
travagant as his pride. 

While this demonstration was going forward 
in honor of her father, Dolly offered not a word. 
Philip understood well her silence ; he felt, with 
her, the insolence of his father’s complacent trib- 
ute to the man he had first broken and then 
bought. He also understood that she endured 
for the sake of the living what she would have 
rejected for thedead. Neither could he protest, 
and this strange offering of mixed motives 
added its significance to the story of the ditch. 

“Fifty years from now it will not matter,” 
Philip comforted himself. Yes; in less than fifty 
years, in less than five. The great dam with its 
crown of sculptured arches stood there as solid 
as the hills, the lake above, the spreading waters 
below, telling itsownstory. Noone supplied the 
merciful omission or enforced the lesson. Jacob 
who tempted, Esau who sold, for that he was 
weary and faint with fasting long afield —the 
children of those very human fathers were hu- 
man also; they loved,and humble love forgave 
what proud principle condemned. As for their 
world, it was busy gathering the new wealth 
whichthe watershadsown; ithad notimetothink 
who built the ditch orhow. There was the water. 

On a fair spring evening, when the lake holds 
the glory of the sky reflected in its depths, 
an old woman may sometimes be seen seated 
sidewise in the niche, supporting on her ample 
knee a young child who is just beginning to 
stand alone. He has bright hair and wonder- 
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ful hazel-gray eyes. With his finger he follows 
the raised letters of the inscription; and the 
pair might well have been in the sculptor’s 
mind when he designed the niche: Margaret, 
keeper of the past, and Philip’s child, coheir 
and co-worker in the future. 

And the words the boy will one day read 
are these: 

TO THE MEMORY OF 
ROBERT DUNSMUIR, M. INST. C. E., 
WHO DESIGNED 
THESE WORKS FOR IRRIGATION, 
1874-1891. 

I will even make a way in the wilderness, and 
rivers in the desert. 

Ye shall not see wind, neither shall ye see rain; 
yet that valley shall be filled with water. 

But Margaret takes no cognizance of these 
haughty promises. The text from which she 
reads the story of the ditch, the one she will 
rather teach the boy to read it by, is this : 


So then neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth ; but God that giveth 
the increase. 


The ideal scheme is ever beckoning from the 
West; but the scheme with an ideal record is 
yet to find—the scheme that shall breed no 
murmurers, and see no recreants; that shall 
avoid envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness ; that shall fulfil its promises, and pay 
its debts, and remember its friends, and keep 
itself unspotted from the world. Over the 
graves of the dead, and over the hearts of the 
living, presses the cruel expansion of our coun- 
try’s material progress: the prophets are con- 
founded, the promise withdrawn, the people 
imagine a vain thing. Men shall go down, the 
deed arrives; not unimpeachable, as the first 
proud word went forth, but mishandled, shorn, 
and stained with obloquy, and dragged through 
crushing strains. And those that are with it in 
its latter days are not those who set out in the 
beginning. And victory, if it come, shall border 
hard upon defeat. 

Mary Hallock Foote. 
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HEN one studies the 

’ vegetationofthe west- 

ern coast of the con- 

tinent, it is found to be 

undergoing manyand 

surprising changes. 

Native plants have 

been destroyed in 

some districts in order that exotic plants of 

commercial value might take their places. 

Exotic plants have escaped from cultivation, 

and are familiar denizens of roadsides and ra- 

vines. The soil and climate of California are 

so friendly to plant life that only a botanist can 

give a list of the species already naturalized, 

or another list of the species from all parts of 

the world that might easily become wild here 
if they had the chance. 

Out 6f all this arises a curiously complex and 
interesting result—as if a thousand grafts of 
modern garden art were already set in native 
stocks to produce in due season more varied 
and wonderful results. In other States the ex- 
otic elements remain exotic, mere pot-growers 
in conservatories ; here they have equal rights 
to the soil. Giant redwoods and oaks belong 
to the earlier wilderness, and to the California 
of the pioneers ; but the orchards of olive and 
orange are the creation of an age of intensive 
horticulture. The border-land between realm 
of orchard and realm of wild.forest is full of 
undeveloped possibilities, new forms of land- 
scape gardening, new harmonies of plants with 
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architecture. One of the first planters in the 
Santa Clara region was wont to say, “I have 
given up trying to find what I can grow on my 
land, but I should like to know if there is any- 
thing that I cannot grow.” There are, how- 
ever, an infinite number of differences in the 
same valley, or even on the same farm, and the 
key to the fascinating contradictions of Cali- 
fornia plant life is to be found only in the native 
flora. 

California astonished the botanical world , 
long before it began to play much of a part 
in politics or business. Neé, the botanist, 
was at San Diego and Monterey a hundred 
years ago, and his collections are still to be 
seen at Madrid. Dr. Menzies, whose portfolios 
are partly at Kew, partly at the British Mu- 
seum, spent several seasons on the coast a few 
years after Neé. David Douglas, one of the 
most devoted and successful of botanical ex- 
plorers, reached the Pacific coast in 1825. 
Nuttall sent his herbarium to Harvard Univer- 
sity. Pickering, Hartweg, Coulter, and others 
were early in the field. None of them were 
more typical investigators than the late Dr. C. 
C. Parry, who first crossed the country with the 
Mexican Boundary Commission. At intervals, 
for forty years after, he was a familiar figure 
to hunters, prospectors, mountaineers, and all 
sorts of outdoor people from the Arizona des- 
erts to the Siskiyou pine forests. 

So early were collectors in the region, and 
so universal was the interest felt in Europe 
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over the new plants of the Pacific coast, that 
many trees of sequoias and other superb coni- 
fers were planted in the parks of England, 
France, and Italy long before the discovery of 
gol. Wealthy Californians, as early as 1855, 
visiting Europe, were surprised to find how 
popular were the brilliant annuals, flowering 
shrubs, vines, and trees of their own State. Re- 
turning, they often urged neighbors to cultivate 
more of the native plants, but with little effect. 
In Alameda County, a plain, uneducated Eng- 
lishwoman of Lancashire yeoman stock was 
one of the first persons in all California to make 
a home garden of wild flowers from field and 
hill. I remember in my boyhood the passion- 
ate devotion that she showed to this pursuit. 

“It do be the best land the sun ever shone 
on,” she d€clared, “for poor folk to have a 
garden.” 

The first botanists recognized many and 
strange contradictions in California plant life; 
more complete knowledge has only empha- 
sized this feature. Very glorious are the superb 
flowering shrubs of the desert plateaus, such as 
Fouquiera, the Fremontia, and numerous aca- 
cias. Around theold missions, naturalized long 
ago, is the fragrant Farnese acacia of southern 
Europe. Agaves, cacti, palms, and yuccas grow 
inthe Mojave and Colorado deserts, and species 
of conifers allied to Mexican species hang to 
the barren mountains. The Coast Range, the 
Sierras, and the great interior valley of the State 
present widely different botanical features from 
those of the extreme south or of the desert dis- 
trict. Little of the Rocky Mountain influence, 
or of that of the Puget Sound and Oregon re- 
gion, is manifest in the California flora, and it 
is connected only remotely with the flora of 
the Mississippi valley or the Atlantic slope. 
Species of the Portulaca family are very nu- 
merous on the Pacific coast, and the Composite 
really seem to make the bulk of the field and 
hillside flowers at all seasons of the year. Next 
to the Composite must rank the lilies in their in- 
numerable subdivisions. Lupines and clovers 
are also well represented. On the other hand, 
very few asters, goldenrods, lobelias, milk- 
weeds, or gentians are found in California. It 
would be easy to give lists of plants whose 
nearest relatives are Asiatic, Mexican, or South 
American, and of others hardly represented 
outside of California; but the purpose of this 
paper is less technical, and more universal. It 
deals with those features that are most strik- 
ing, and most characteristic of the region. 

_ Chief among the native species are the coni- 
(ers, and the sequoias are easily first in the 
class. That most painstaking investigator, Dr. ER 5 

Asa Gray, who gave evidence over- and over <= “Fae 

again that the Pacific coast vegetation pos- ENGRAVED BY 8. G. PUTNAM. 
sessed for him a perennial charm, tells us in one A MIDDLE-AGED REDWOOD TREE, CAZADERO, CAL. 
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of his graphic papers how the two sequoias, 
sole living representatives of fossil species that 
once grew within the arctic circle, were pushed 
south along Coast Range and Sierras, were cut 
off from retreat, and therefore perished every- 
where except where soil and climate fostered 
them. Hence the isolated forests of the giants 
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that the redwoods of these three localities are 
in reality three different species. 

I remember a typical outpost group of red- 
woods on the trail from Cazadero to Guerne- 
ville. Seven or eight trees stand on one side of 
the road and nine on the other; their curving 
branches, interlocking, form an immense arbor 
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MADRONA TREE, COAST RANGE, 


of a prehistoric age, scattered as sequoia isl- 
ands in the midst of hundreds of square miles 
of pines, cedars, and spruces. 

In the minds of many lovers of forests the 
true redwood sequoia of the coast is a finer 
tree than the famous “big tree,” the sequoia 
of the Sierra. It is almost as large as the latter, 
and far more graceful in stem and foliage, while 
its habits of growth are unique among the coni- 
fers of the world. 

The redwood can be studied to advantage 
in three places: along the banks of mountain 
rivers, such as the Gualala, where it grows to 
an enormous size, occupying the entire valley 
almost to the total exclusion of other trees; in 
high cafions near the ocean, where the whole 
expanse of the redwood forest can be seen rising 
in slopes and terraces to the clouds; and lastly, 
on the rounded summits of the mountains, 
where the sea-fog ceases, and the outposts of 
the redwood forest press into the land of the 
oaks and the laurels. One can easily believe 


of a thousand feet in circumference, and more 
than two hundred feet to the apex. They grow 
on the end of a long promontory thrust out 
from the golden slopes of the higher ridges to 
the eastward, where hosts of deciduous oaks 
are scattered as wisely as if planted by some 
landscape-gardener; the promontory drops 
downward in long, easy slopes, ever more and 
more thickly clad with yellow pine, Douglas 
spruce, libocedrus, and scattered redwoods, till 
it descends to the dark cafion’s depths, black 
with unbroken redwood forests. Golden grass 
and scattered oaks shine in open vistas part 
way down the slope, and serve to isolate the 
solitary group of redwoods by a mile ortwo from 
their fellows. Young redwood-trees, sprouting 
from the roots, make a dense and spicy thicket 
about them, and half conceal the great shafts 
that uphold in the wilderness this shelter that 
an army might camp underneath. 

The place is fifteen hundred feet above the 
sea, and, as one looks eastward, the physical 
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conditions under which the redwood forest ex- 
ists are clearly revealed; narrow cafons run 
seaward and meet others, until great winding 
mountain basins are formed, and in these are 
the centers of the lumbering industry. Islands 
of mountain rise out of the forest, the largest 
of them nearly two thousand feet high, but the 
general level of the oak ridges that cross and 
divide the “land of the redwood” into groups 
of forests is hardly twelve hundred feet. Dark 
green, misty with the smoke of fires, is the pre- 
vailing color of the dense redwoods, but the 
whole expanse of broken country is spotted 
with broad seas of old gold — they are hilltops 
and slopes of ripe grass, although it is hard- 
ly midsummer. Here are the scattered pas- 
tures of the Coast Range; they descend far 
down into the redwoods, but near the edges 
of the oaks they cluster and increase toward 
the eastern horizon until they grow to be the 
broadest and most luminous slopes of color 
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imaginable, rising about the shoulders of the 
greater mountains, and descending in long ex- 
panses far inland to such warm valleys as Santa 
Rosa and Sonoma. Even there, forty miles 
from the forests, a solitary redwood sometimes 
appears, the notable tree of a whole township. 

_On the camping-grounds of the-Bohemian 
Club on Austin Creek, and in the Armstrong 
tract near Guerneville, one finds the lowland 
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redwood in perfection. In such places there 
are often rings of great trees inclosing pits 
five or six feet deep, and thirty, forty, or even 
fifty feet in diameter. Each of these pits is sup- 
posed to show where the venerable ancestor of 
the surrounding circle of trees once stood. 
Long before it fell, innumerable sprouts grew 
from the yet living roots. Afterward, when the 
giant yielded, the rains washed new soil into 
the “ bottoms ” from the mountain-sides, to fill 
the deep chasm. Fora century or so there was 
a struggle among the children of the fallen 
monarch, and at last only seven or eight re- 
mained, to become great trees of twelve feet in 
diameter set on the rim of the pit formed by 
the decay of the roots of the ancient tree, and 
each having a complete root system of its own. 
Other trees, seedlings or sprouts, grow up be- 
tween them, and ina few more centuries the pro- 
cess of forming another redwood-tree ring will 
be repeated about the largest of the second 
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growth. Rings of this sort can be found in all 
stages of formation in every cafion and valley 
of the redwood country. Some very large rings 
still show the broken edges of the central tree’s 
roots projecting like the staves ofa barrel around 
the hollow, overgrown with ferns and wild oxalis, 
or filled to the brim with fresh, spicy redwood 
sprouts. The green spires of the living forest, 
three hundred feet high, filter the air through 
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their innumerable branches, and shut out all but 
faint blue sparkles of the sky. The dust of one 
of the pioneers is underfoot, and a little tree 
of last year’s growth is struggling to gain a 
place. The red-bronze trunks of the trees stand 
like a wall, hiding the rise of the mountains, 
hiding the banks of the river, though one hears 
the sound of its flow, and the splash of little 
trout streams in the cahfons. Such groves as 
this are the temples of the California forest 
system. 

In the Coast Range, belonging somewhat to 
the redwood belt, and somewhat to the oak 
openings, but not wholly to either, is a tree 
that is dear to the heart of poet, artist, and 
nature-lover. It isan arbutus, by family rights, 
but it is a glorified arbutus that rivals the 
Magnolia grandifiora, or any other tree of the 
continent. Many a writer and many a famous 
botanist have tried to make those who have 
never seen a madrono understand its grace 
and color, but it remains the despair of sylvan 
description. The madrofo fully compensates 
California for the absence of the lovely white- 
birch stems, and of the scarlet sumac in au- 
tumn. Its flowers are insignificant, but its 
berries outshine the holly, and are infinitely 
more striking, while the glory of its bright 
green leaves is a constant joy. The young 
madrofos grow in thickets like young moun- 
tain maples, and have long, straight, shining 
stems, no two alike in color, but ranging in 
the same thicket from light green almost to 
yellow, and from yellow to brownish red and 
rose-tinted purple. Nothing else that I have 
ever seen in the forest is quite so fresh, so clean, 
and so richly tinted as a madrono thicket. 


The large evergreen 
leaves sometimes 
grow in whorls, al- 
most like a Norfolk 
Island pine, and the 
light is reflected in 
sO many ways from 
the smooth stems 
that an artist would 
find as many flesh- 
. tints as in a garden 
4? of girls; each sepa- 
rate stem is worth 
study. The bark is 
smooth, with a soft 
texture finer than a 
kid glove, and glow- 
ing as if it held a dif- 
ferent sort of life 
from that of the 
young oaks that 
stand a little apart. 
Unless there is a 
hamadryad in the 

madrono, none are left in earthly forests. 
Apart from the thickets, comparatively few 
single madrofios are seen. In fact, some dis- 
tricts contain only dwarfed and shrub-like 
madrofios, but in other places there are great 
trees from eighty to one hundred feet high 
that more than fulfil the shy promise of the 
slender shining stems of the madrofo thickets. 
There are not many such trees, and no photo- 
graph can serve to illustrate their magnificence. 
One in Sonoma County stands on a cliff,— an 
old tree, deeply scarred by fire. It is as pic- 
turesque as an olive or a cypress, with the 
added expression of color so varied and com- 
prehensive that artists come from the valley 
below and make studies of it against the blue 
sky or the dark cliff. The old bark is rough, 
with very striking red-brown knots and bosses 
like dark armor, among which are perfectly 
smooth golden or olive-green or almost scar- 
let patches of shining, exquisite color. Every 
month of the year one who studies such a tree 
will discover changes; every madrofio in the 
mountains has its especial and separate tints 
of color, its own peculiar charm of manner, its 
noteworthy combination of the more mature 
bark with the fresh, changeable, and transpa- 
rent covering that is like the skin of a child. 
The very oldest madrofio in California is griz- 
zled only about the trunk; even the large 
branches keep the young look, and each little 
twig is as fresh as if it belonged to a madrono 
thicket. For a space below the beautiful crowns 
of leaves, as large and nearly as dark as the 
leaves of Magnolia grandifiora, the new wood 
is light, clear-hued green, yellowing down- 
ward. Then comes that rich, firm scarlet, so 
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brilliant that one could easily believe the say- 
ing of an old Sonoma pioneer, that when he 
was out late on the mountain he “had to see 
his way by the mathrone stems ; they kep’ the 
light an hour longer than anything else.” As 
the new bark grows on the madrono, flakes of 
the old fall to the ground and lie there in crisp, 
dainty piles of brightness. 

Another of the beautiful heaths, to which the 
arbutus, the leucothoés, the rhododendron, and 
many other striking shrubs and trees belong, 
is the manzanita. One species, the uva-ursi, 
or bearberry, extends around the world, but 
nearly all are Californian, nine or ten species 
being peculiar to this State. They are shrubs 
or small trees, with smooth bark ranging in 
color from that of the madrofo to a rich and 
dark-red purple. The thick oval leaves and 
the clusters of fragrant white or rose-colored 
urn-shaped flowers add to the attractiveness 
of the manzanita. Its crooked stems are be- 
ginning to be known in the cane-shops, and the 
knots and roots have many ornamental uses. 
Thousands of acres of manzanita thicket have 
been cleared to plant vineyard and orchard; 
the dainty little tree seems to occupy some of 
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makes a wonderful display. From December 
to April, according to the locality and the sea- 
son, one can find bushes on the hillside raining 
down an inch-thick carpet of blossoms, day 
after day, and still clothed in fragrance and 
beauty so charming that even the old residents 
of the manzanita region speak of the time of 
its blossoming as the prime of the California 
spring. The stages of the mining counties stop 
for passengers to break off branches, and 
groups of campers use the manzanita when in 
bloom for the decoration of tents and tables. 
The gorgeous flame-hued eschscholtzia has 
been chosen for the State flower, for it belongs 
everywhere, and illuminates valley and hillside 
alike, but nothing among the distinctive plants 
of California takes precedence of the dainty 
manzanita. More brilliant in their seasons of 
bloom are the two rhododendrons that make 
huge masses of color beside mountain springs, 
and the lilac-like thickets of ceanothuses in the 
shady redwoods; but none of these have the 
delicate hue and the rare fragrance that make 
the manzanita unique among shrubs. 

In all the mountain cajions are broad-leaved 
maples, which grow in copses that are worthy 
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the choicest fruit-lands of California. It is as 
wild and shy as a quail, and the gardeners find 
that it will not bear removal to the lowlands. 
Che other shrubs of the region can be trans- 
planted, grown from seeds or from cuttings, 
but every effort to make the manzanita a deni- 
zen of the gardens has come to grief, even in 
the mountains. At the season of bloom it 


of a painter’s pencil. The same species of 
maple is found in the valleys, but there it is 
large and stately, with dark-brown trunks and 
rounded tops; in the foot-hills it has the most 
lovely bark of white and gray, rivaling in grace 
and softness of outline the white birch of New 
England. One is tempted to name it the Cali- 
fornia birch-maple, so striking is the effect of 











the shining stems of a hundred or more 
maples growing at the head of a gulch 
between pines and madronfios. The buck- 
eye has something of the same gray-and- 
white mottling, and so have several of the 
oaks. There is a little tree, something like 
a cottonwood, that grows in the Sierras, 
which has a soft and shining bark of 
creamy white, flecked with brown spots. 
This tree, hardly less than the maple of 
the Coast Range cafons, reminds one of 
the white birch. 

One hardly knows where to begin with 
an account of the numerous California 
oaks that form the most distinctive feature 
of the valleys of the State. As far as ap- 
pearance goes, there are no finer oaks in 
the world, but their timber, except that 
of a few species, is not yet considered 
of much economic value. Professor Ed- 
ward L. Greene of the University of California, 
in his monograph on the subject, illustrates 
about twenty-five distinct species of “West 
American Oaks,” and describes several varie- 
ties of lesser importance. There are not only 
white oaks, and some of the finest species 
known among all the three hundred oaks of 
the world, but also black oaks, both decidu- 
ous and evergreen, and a species of oak that 
is almost as much of a chestnut as it is an oak. 
One thing seems to the botanist worth men- 
tion, and that is the curious fact that typical 
trees of the California oaks are very much 
more like the oaks of Europe than like the 
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oaks of the Atlantic slope. In growth and gen- 
eral appearance the oak groves of England are 
closely reproduced in California. Experience 
shows that the European species of oak grows 
easily and rapidly in California, while the com- 
mon oaks of the Atlantic slope grow but poorly. 
One or two species of western “water-oaks” 
seem to suit the Pacific coast, but even these 
do not thrive as well as the English oak. 
When American pioneers came into unfenced 
California, oak forests almost filled the valleys. 
The trees were not crowded; they seemed 
planted in vast park-like landscapes for miles. 
Up the Coast Range one could literally ride 
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from San Diego to the edge of the redwood 
country without ever being a mile from groups 
of gigantic oaks. In the same way, the whole 
valley edge along the base of the Sierras, from 
Fort Tejon to Fort Reading, was thick-sown ; 
the Upper Sacramento was especially a land 
of oaks, which it still remains. Not only “ Paso 
Robles,” but every pass in the foot-hills from 
one watershed to another, was truly a “ pass of 
the oaks.” Most of the famous fords that the 
gold-seekers knew over the Calaveras, the Tuo- 
jumne, the Consumnes, the Yuba, the Feather, 
and hundreds of other rivers, were in the midst 
of giant oaks. Every county and district has 
some tree of local fame, and the time may come 
when the history of the individual oaks of Cali- 
fornia will be of much interest. The most 
prominent white oak of the valleys is Quercus 
lobata, a tree that often grows a hundred feet 
high. This species, and the leading evergreen 
species of the coast, the agrifolia, were discov- 
ered by Neé, the botanist. General Frémont, 
who camped on the Stanislaus River in 1846, 
makes special mention of the superb white 
oak. Professor Newberry, writing in 1853 of 
the Cache Creek country, says: 


This timber-belt is composed of the most mag- 
nificent oaks I have ever seen. They are not 
crowded as in our [Atlantic State] forests, but 
grow scattered about singly or in groups, with 
open, grass-covered glades between them. The 
trunks, often seven feet in diameter, soon divide 
into branches which spread over an area of which 
the diameter is considerably greater than the 
height of the tree. There is no undergrowth be- 
neath them, and as far as the eye can reach when 
standingamongthem, 
an unending series of 
great trunks is seen 
rising from the lawn- 
like surface. 


A striking feature 
of the summits of the 
mountain ridges is 
the manner in which 
clumps of oaks oc- 
cupy great hill-forts. 
Our highland oaks 
love to grow on iso- 
lated masses of rock, 
either alone or with 
pines and laurels. 
Some of the most 
characteristic trees 
of the species can be 
found crowning such 
rock fortresses on the 
points of otherwise 
naked promontories. 
One easily reaches 
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them over long, open slopes of wild oats, 
thick-sown with larkspurs and eschscholtzias ; 
beyond them the mountain drops suddenly 
to the level of valley and river. A remark- 
able habit of the live-oaks (Quercus agrifolia) 
is to marshal themselves in military lines and 
groups along the smaller ravines that lead 
upward from the large cafions, and so to 
serve, in some measure, as sentinels that dis- 
tinguish the watersheds and slopes of the 
range. The knolls and hilltops between seem 
nearly treeless, except for a few scattered pines. 
The rounded heads of oak after oak, in long 
curving lines, occasionally massed on the brow 
of a hill, where they stand against the sky, form 
one of the most noteworthy features of the 
landscape over a large portion of California. 

One of the finest single oaks known is the 
Sir Joseph Hooker tree on General Bidwell’s 
Rancho Chico in northern California. When 
that distinguished botanist visited the region 
in company with Dr. Asa Gray, he declared 
that this tree “was in all probability as large 
and perfect an oak as any in existence.” This 
oak and several others of well-deserved fame, 
a few notable redwoods, one or two madrojios, 
the famous cypresses of Monterey, and some 
noble pines of different species, should be set 
apart and protected as completely as the 
Sierra sequoias. Two or three well-chosen 
reservations of a thousand acres apiece—one 
in Shasta or Siskiyou, another in Mendocino, 
and a third in Santa Cruz— would preserve fine 
specimens of nearly all of the native shrubs 
and trees of California, and also several of the 
best oak forests that are left unspoiled. 
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The great tree-like yucca of the Mojave, 
growing on a dry and barren waste, deserves 
to be numbered among the fantastic 
plants of California. It is rarely 
seen in any garden, for it is of 
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slow growth, and there are many finer bloom- 
ing species; but none of the desert plants 
suit their environment better. Some of these 
days, when only a few are left, those few 
will be as famous as the dragon-trees of the 
Canaries. 

So much for a few of the picturesque species 
of native plants of California. But, as outlined 
in the opening paragraphs of this article, the 
horticulturist has a claim upon this subject. 
The fruits and flowers that he plants vary more 
rapidly here than elsewhere; so he produces 
new and valuable varieties. California has be- 
come the paradise of the rosarian, the seed- 
grower, the hybridizer, and the nurseryman. 
The wild grape is used as a stock for wine and 
raisin grapes, and, in some cases that I know 
of, men have grafted Italian chestnuts upon 
one species of the native oaks. All the hill- 
sides of the tree region, when not too steep to 
plow, nor too far above the sea-level, will grow 
the fruits and varied horticultural products of 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and southern France. 
The pomegranate is a garden shrub in many 
districts, and the almond is a roadside tree. 
The drooping, acacia-like leaves of the scarlet- 
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fruited pepper-tree grow with magnolias, palms, 
and cedars of Lebanon. Oranges and lemons 
stand in many an orchard with apples and 
peaches. Among the notable plants of the 
State are many adopted species, such as the 
acacias and eucalypiuses of Australia, and the 
bamboos and persimmons of Japan. 

When Americans came to California, they 
were surprised at the variations that they ob- 
served in familiar plants. The elderberry, which 
is only slightly different from the elderberry- 
bush of the Atlantic slope, often becomes a 
tree of from two to four feet in diameter and 
thirty or forty feet high. This is merely a mat- 
ter of local environment, rich soil, and shelter; 
the same species is a mere shrub on the rocky 
hillsides of the Coast Range. The bronze- 
leaved Ricinus, which makes a semi-tropic 
summer garden in front of many an Atlantic 
coast cottage, grows for year after year in Cali- 
fornia, until a section of its stem a foot and a 
half in diameter can be obtained by any col- 
lector of vegetable curiosities. Geraniums, 
nasturtiums, tomatoes, and many other plants, 
useful and otherwise, escape from cultivation, 
modify their habits of growth, and soon become 
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wild again. Many plants of Mexico, Peru, 
Chile, the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the Mediterranean 
shores have already become dangerous weeds. 
The loquat, a choice fruit of Japan, is already 
growing wild in some cafions where picnic- 
parties have left the seeds. Apricots, peaches, 
cherries, and English walnuts have been found 
in the forests —chance seedlings, growing with 
the madrofos and manzanitas. 

he horticulturist, no less than the botanist, 
has his notable trees to admire. Old olive av- 
enues that the mission fathers planted still re- 
main, and some of their seedling pears are like 
forest-trees for size. The fig becomes a most 
striking tree when of sufficient age, not only for 
avenues, but as greattree-arbors. Insomecases, 
in rich and warm soils, its drooping branches 
root and grow out still further, until it is like 
a banian for its multitude of stems, and the 
ground is covered in the season with its ripe 
fruit. I remember fig-trees in Vaca Valley, in 
the midst of evergreen oaks, that really seem 
to be quite as large as the oaks themselves. 
The walnut groves of Santa Barbara produce 
the same massive and stately effect when in 
leaf; they quite dwarf the ordinary orchards 
by comparison. A great many of the fruit 
districts of the State will ultimately possess a 


sort of dignity that seldom belongs to mere 
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orchards as known in other parts of the world. 
All the trees will become very large, and will 
remain in health for along time. Some of the 
Riverside oranges are already magnificent 
trees, and are growing still larger. Pecans, wal- 
nuts, Italian chestnuts, the carob of Asia Minor, 
the pistachio, the olive, and a countless variety 
of nut- and fruit-trees of especial beauty and 
character, are being planted everywhere. Then, 
too, the habit of massing separate fruits — here 
twenty acres of cherries, there thirty of peach 
or prune, and between them, perhaps, a vine- 
yard or an olivarium —will always give orchard 
districts a peculiar charm. When the almond 
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is in bloom, one country-side is full of the 
drifted snow of almond flowers; the next week 
another little district, only a few miles away, 
begins to flush pink with peach-blossoms. 
The whole tendency of California horticulture 
seems to be toward specialization, and thus the 
orchards even now possess much of the attrac- 
tiveness of natural forests. As they grow old 
and are partly replanted, as the roadside trees 
become mature, and as new orchards extend 
into the wilder parts of the State, all men will 
recognize the fact that California, once a great 
mining commonwealth, has become a distinc- 
tively horticultural community, whose most 
characteristic feature is the enormous range of 
plant growth, wild and cultivated. 

Every year the broader comparison between 
the two sides of the continent reveals increas- 
ing contrasts. The Californian who visits the 
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forests, so unlike the pineries of other States, 
He misses the careless ease of growth, the full- 
ness and variety of exotic plant life. He misses 
much in color as well as in form. Even the 
buttercup season of New England, or the time 
when goldenrod is in its prime, seems cold 
and fragmentary to the Californian, who is 
used to the sunlit hill-slopes, where wild poppies 
anda thousand sorts of liliaceous and composite 
flowers grow in brilliant hosts under the cloud- 
less skies, and still bloom on and on, while the 
wild oats, clover, and grasses ripen to golden 
browns and soft shades of yellow. It is true 
that New England at its best season appears 
to the Californian to be unspeakably beautiful, 
because it is so green, so fresh, so full of smal! 
hills and gentle woodlands sloping down to 
quiet streams: but all the while he thinks of 
California at the time when the rains are past, 
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Atlantic States is impressed with the palmettos 
of the South, the chestnuts and elms of the 
North; nothing like them grows in his own 
forests. But he misses his madrofios and man- 
zanitas, his fragrant chaparral thickets, his 
tree-like yuccas, and his unequaled coniferous 


and it is like Palestine, a mountain land, the 
home of the shepherd and the vine-dresser; 
he thinks of the season when valleys, foot-hills, 
and high ranges begin to glow like Italy under 
the ardent sunlight. For more than half the 
year, over an extent of country larger than 
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New England, one can sleep on the ground 
without a tent, so warm and rainless a land it 
is. Still the trees grow, the flowers bloom, the 
singing birds come out of the cafions and dwell 
in the fruit-laden orchards, the whole realm 
ripens as a swarthy olive or a bronze-red pome- 
granate. And, strange to say, the grape, fig, 
loquat, guava, and all the other exotics that 
came in so many diverse ways to California, 
the weeds that perplex the farmer, the fiber- 
plants, the insect-powder bushes from Dal- 
matia, and a thousand other strangers, seem 
as much at home as the sequoias, and each 
in its way has helped to create the memories 


that the Californian carries abroad with him. 
Against a background of snow-peaks he sees 
the pine forests; the valleys and hillsides of 
the foreground are filled with gardens and 
orchards, for whose increasing plant wealth the 
resources of the whole world are being drawn 
upon. Old mining ditches are changing to 
irrigation canals; old pastoral counties grow 
famous for wines, raisins, dried fruits, and a 
multitude of plant products. Each district, 
from the extreme north of the State to the ex- 
treme south, has its own peculiar advantages, 
and California deserves to be characterized as 
the land of varied horticulture. 


Charles Howard Shinn. 
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WS storm, this languid summer night, 
Clashed o’er the city an hour ago; 
But now, released in heaven’s blue height, 

A moon has brought her sorrowing glow, 
To flood the massed roofs’ dimness dense 
With pale celestial penitence. 


The breeze wakes rich in soothing damps ; 
Faint spires loom silvered ; and one sees 

In street or square, by rain-splashed lamps, 
The wet leaves flickering on stray trees ; 

While black fantastic shapes of dream 

Bold from the drying pavements gleam. 


Chance moods of moisture’s random change, 
The dumb stone flaunts their blots grotesque, 

Where freaks of spectral traceries range 
Through many an elfin arabesque — 

Till the huge town’s vice, crime, despair, 

Seems devilishly pictured there! 


Edgar Faweett. 
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VII. 


BEN the following Sunday morning, 
when Clayton walked up to the 
cabin, Easter and her mother 
were seated in the porch. He 
called to them cheerily as he 
climbed over the fence, but only 
the mother answered. Easter arose as he ap- 
proached, and, without speaking, went within 
doors. He thought she must be ill, so thin 
and drawn was her face, but her mother said 
carelessly : 

“ Oh, hit ’s only one o’ Easter’s spells. She 
hev been sort o’ puny ’n’ triflin’ o’ late, but I 
reckon she ’ll be all right ag’in in a day or 
two.” ; 

As the girl did not appear again, Clayton 
concluded that she was lying down, and went 
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away without seeing her. Her manner had 
seemed a little odd, but, attributing that to 

illness, he thought nothing further about it. 

To his surprise, the incident was repeated, and 

thereafter, to his wonder, the girl seemed to 
avoid him. Their intimacy was broken sharply 

off. When Clayton was at the cabin, either she 
did not appear or else kept herself busied with 
household duties. Their studies ceased ab- 
ruptly. Easter had thrown her books into a 
corner, her mother said, and did nothing but 
mope all day, and though she insisted that it 
was only one of the girl’s “spells,” it was plain 
that something was wrong. Easter’s face re- 
mained thin and drawn, and acquired grad- 
ually a hard, dogged, almost sullen look. She 
spoke to Clayton rarely, and then only inmono- 
syllables. She never looked him in the face, 
and if his gaze rested intently on her, as she 
sat with eyes downcast and hands folded, she 
seemed to know it at once. Her face would 
color faintly, her hands fold and unfold ner- 
vously, and sometimes she would rise and go 
within. He had no opportunity of speaking 
with her alone. She seemed to guard against 
that, and, indeed, Raines’s presence almost pre- 
vented it, for the mountaineer was there al- 
ways, and always now the last to leave. He sat 
usually in the shadow of the vine, and though 
his face was unseen, Clayton could feel his 
eyes fixed upon him with an intensity that 
sometimes made him nervous. The moun- 
taineer had evidently begun to misinterpret 
his visits to the cabin. Clayton was regarded 
as a rival. In what other light, indeed, could 
he appear to Raines? Friendly calls between 
young people of opposite sex were rare in the 
mountains. Whena young man visited a young 
woman, his intentions were supposed to be 
serious. Raines was plainly jealous. 

But Easter? What was the reason for her 
strange behavior ? Could she, too, have mis- 
construed his intentions as Raines had? It 
was impossible. But even if she had, his man- 
ner had in no wise changed. Some one else 
had aroused her suspicions, and if any one, 
it must have been Raines. It was not the 
mother, he felt, sure. 

For some time Clayton’s mother and sister 
had been urging him to make a visit home. 
He had asked leave of absence, but it was a 
busy time, and he had delayed indefinitely. In 
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a fortnight, however, the stress of work would 
be over, and then he meant to leave. During 
that fortnight he was strangely troubled. He 
did not leave the camp, but his mind was bus- 
ied with thoughts of Easter — nothing but 
Easter. 

‘ime and again he had reviewed their ac- 
quaintance minutely from the beginning, but 
he could find no cause for her strange behavior. 
When the work was done, he found himself still 
lingering, and climbing the mountain once 
more. He meant to solve the mystery if pos- 
sible. He would tell Easter that he was going 
home. Surely, then, she would betray some 
feeling. 

At the old fence which he had climbed so 
often he stopped, as was his custom, to rest a 
moment, with his eyes upon the wild beauty 
before him — the great valley, with mists float- 
ing from its gloomy depths into the tremulous 
moonlight; and far through the radiant space 
the still, dark masses of the Cumberland lifting 
themselves in majesty against the east ; and in 
the shadow of the great cliff the vague out- 
lines of the old cabin, as still as the awful silence 
around it. A light was visible, but he could hear 
no voices. Still, he knew he would find the 
occupants seated in the porch, held by that 
strange quiet which nature imposes on those 
who dwell much alone with her. He had not 
been to the cabin for several weeks, and when 
he spoke, Easter did not return his greeting ; 
Raines nodded almost surlily, but from the 
mother came as always a cordial welcome. 

“I’m mighty glad ter see ye,” she said ; “ye 
hev n’t been up fer a long time.” 

“No,” answered Clayton; “ I have been very 
busy —getting ready to go home.” He had 
watched Easter closely as he spoke, but the 
girl did not lift her face, and she betrayed no 
emotion, not even surprise; nor did Raines. 
Only the mother showed genuine regret. The 
girl’s apathy filled him with bitter disappoint- 
ment. She had relapsed into barbarism again. 
He was a fool to think that in a few months 
he could counteract influences that had been 
molding her character for a lifetime. His pur- 
pose had been unselfish. Curiosity, the girl’s 
beauty, his increasing power over her, had 
stimulated him, to be sure, but he had been 
conscientious and earnest. Somehow he was 
more than disappointed ; he was hurt deeply,not 
only that heshould have been so misunderstood, 
but for the lack of gratitude in the girl. He 
was bewildered. What could have happened ? 
Could Raines have really poisoned her mind 
against him? And indignation shot through 
Clayton that Easter could believe so easily 
what might have been said against him, and not 
allow him a hearing. 

“T’ve been expecting to take a trip home 
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for several weeks,” he found himself saying a 
moment later; “I think I shall go to-morrow.” 

He hardly meant what he said; a momen- 
tary pique had forced the words from him, but, 
once spoken, he determined to abide by them. 
Easter was stirred from her lethargy at last, but 
Clayton’s attention was drawn to Raines’s 
start of surprise, and he did not see the girl’s 
face strangely agitated for an instant, nor her 
hands nervously trembling in her lap. The 
mother had made an ejaculation of astonish- 
ment. 

“ Ter-morrer!” she said. “ Why, ye almost 
take my breath away. I declar’, I’m downright 
sorry ye air goin’, I hev tuk sech a shine ter 
ye. [kind o’ think I'll miss ye more ’n Easter.” 

Raines’s eyes turned to the girl, as did Clay- 
ton’s. Not a suggestion of color disturbed the 
pallor of the girl’s face, once more composed, 
and she said nothing. 

“Ye air so jolly ’n’ lively,” continued the 
mother, “’n’ ye allus hev so much ter say. Ye 
air not like Easter ’n’ Sherd hyar, who talk 
’bout as much ez two stumps. I suppose I ’ll 
hev ter sit up hyar ’n’ talk ter the moon when 
ye air gone.” 

The mountaineer rose abruptly, and, though 
he spoke quietly, he controlled himself with 
difficulty. 

“ Ez my company seems ter be unwelcome 
ter ye,” he said, “I kin take it away from ye, ’n’ 
I will.” 

Before the old woman could recover herself, 
he was gone. 

“ Well,” she ejaculated, “ whut kin be the 
matter with Sherd ? He hev got mighty cur’us 
hyar of late, ’n’ so hev Easter. All o’ ye hev 
been a-settin’ up hyar ez ef ye was at a buryin’. 
I ’m a-goin’ ter bed. Ye’n’ Easter kin set up 
ez long ez ye please. I suppose ye air comin’ 
back ag’in ter see us,” she said, turning to 
Clayton. 

“ T don’t know,” he answered. “I may not; 
but if I don’t, I won't forget you.” 

“ Well, I wish ye good luck.” Clayton shook 
hands with her, and she went within doors. 

Easter had risen, too, with her mother, and 
was standing in the shadow. 

“ Good-by,” said Clayton, holding out his 
hand to Easter. 

As she turned he caught one glimpse of her 
face in the moonlight as she dropped it over her 
bosom, and its whiteness startled him. Her 
hand was cold when he took it, and her voice 
was scarcely audible as she faintly repeated his 
words. She lifted her face as their hands were 
unclasped, and her lips quivered mutely as if 
trying to speak ; but he had turned to go. For 
a moment she watched his darkening figure, 
and then with stifled breath almost staggered 
into the cabin. 
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THE road wound around the cliff and back 
again, and as Clayton picked his way along it 
he was oppressed by astrange uneasiness. Eas- 
ter’s face, as he last saw it, lay in his mind like 
a keen reproach. Could he have been mis- 
taken? Had he been too hasty? He recalled 
the events of the evening. He began to see 
that it was strange that Raines had shown no 
surprise when he spoke of going home, and yet 
had seemed almost startled by the suddenness 
of his departure. Perhaps the mountaineer 
knew he was going. It was known at the camp. 
If he knew, then Easter must have known. 
Perhaps she had felt hurt because he had not 
spoken to her earlier. What might Raines not 
have told her, and honestly, too? Orthe moun- 
taineer might have made a shrewd use of his 
departure. Perhaps he was unconsciously con- 
firming all that Raines might have said. He 
ought to have spokentoher. Perhaps she could 
not speak tohim. He wheeled suddenly in the 
path to return to the cabin, and then paused in 
indecision. It was late; he would wait one day 
longer. 

As he resumed the descent, a noise of some- 
thing hurrying down through the undergrowth 
of the cliff-side which towered darkly behind 
him, startled him, and he stopped in wonder 
and fear. Nearer, nearer the bushes crackled 
as though some hunted animal were flying for 
life through them, and then through the thick 
hedge there burst the figure of a woman who 
sank to the ground in the path before him. 
The flash of yellow hair and a white face in the 
moonlight told him who it was. 

“‘ Easter, Easter!” he exclaimed, in sickening 
fear. “ My God! is that you? Why, what is 
the matter, child ? What are you doing here?” 

He stooped above the sobbing girl, and 
pulled away her hands from her face, tear- 
stained and broken with pain. The limit of her 
self-repression was reached at last; the tense 
nerves, strained too much, had broken; and 
the passion, so long checked, surged through 
her like fire. O God! what had he done? He 
saw the truth at last. In a sudden impulse of 
tenderness he lifted the girl to her feet and 
held her, sobbing uncontrollably, in his arms, 
with her head resting against his breast, press- 
ing his cheek to her hair and soothing her as 
though she had been a child. 

Presently she felt a kiss on her forehead, and, 
as she looked up with a sudden fierce joy in 
her eyes, their lips met. 


VIII. 


Cayton shunned all self-questioning after 
that night. Hisdeepest emotions stirred by that 
close embrace on the mountain-side, he gave 
himself wholly up to the love or infatuation— 
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he did not ask which—that enthralled him. 
Whatever it was, its growth had been subtle 
and swift. There was in it the thrill that might 
come from taming some wild creature that had 
never known control, and the gentleness that 
a generous spirit with such power would feel. 
These, with the magnetism of the girl’s beauty 
and personality,and the influence of her environ- 
ment, he had felt for along time; butnowricher 
chords were set vibrating in response to her 
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great love, the struggle she had against its dis- 
closure, the appeal for tenderness and protec- 
tion in her final defeat. It was ideal, he told 
himself, as he sank into the delicious dream ; 
they two alone with nature, above all human 
life, with its restraints, its hardships, its evils, 


its distress. For them was the freedom of the 
open sky lifting its dome above the moun- 
tains; for them nothing less kindly than thé sun 
shining its benediction; for their eyes only the 
changing beauties of day and night; for their 
ears no sound harsher than the dripping of dew 
or a bird-song; for them youth, health, beauty, 
love. And it was primeval love, the love of 
the first woman for the first man. She knew 
no convention, no prudery, no doubt. Her life 
was impulse, and her impulse was love. She 
was the teacher now, and he the taught; and 
he stood in wonder and awe when the plant he 
had tended flowered into such beauty in a sin- 
gle night. Ah, the happy, happy days that 
followed! The veil that had for a long time 
been unfolding itself between him and his pre- 
vious life seemed to have almost fallen, and 
they were left alone to their happiness. The 
mother kept her own counsel. Raines had dis- 
appeared as though Death had claimed him. 
Andthe dream lasted tilla summons home broke 
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into it as the sudden flaring up of a candle will 
shatter a reverie at twilight. 


IX. 


THE summons was from his father, and was 
emphatic ; and Clayton did not delay. The 
girl accepted his departure with a pale face, but 
with a quiet submission that touched him. Of 
Raines he had seen nothing and heard nothing 
since the night he had left the cabin in anger; 
but as he came down the mountain after bid- 
ding Easter good-by, he was startled by the 
mountaineer stepping from the bushes into the 
path. 

Pe Ye air a-goin’ home, I hear,” he said 
quietly. 

“Yes,” answered Clayton; “at midnight.” 

“ Well, I ll walk down with ye a piece, ef ye 
don’t mind. Hit’s not out o’ my way.” 

As he spoke his face was turned suddenly to 
the moonlight. The lines in it had sunk deeper, 
giving it almost an aged look; and the eyes 
were hollow as from physical suffering or from 
fasting. He preceded Clayton down the path, 
with head bent in thought, and saying nothing 
till they reached the spur of the mountain. 
Then in the same voice: 

“JT want ter talk ter ye awhile, ’n’ I ’d like 
ter hev ye step inter my house. I don’t mean 
ye no harm,” he added quickly, “’n’ hit ain’t 
fur.” 

“ Certainly,” said Clayton. 

The mountaineer turned into the woods by a 
narrow path, and soon the outlines of a miser- 
able little hut were visible through the dark 
woods. Raines thrust the door open. The sin- 
gle room was dark except for a few dull coals 
ina gloomy cavern which formed the fireplace. 

“Sit down, ef ye kin find a cheer,” said 
Raines, “’n’ I ’ll fix up the fire.” 

“Do you live here alone?” asked Clayton, 
as he heard the .keen, smooth sound of the 
mountaineer’s knife going through wood. 

“Yes,” he answered; “fer five years.” 

The coals brightened ; tiny flames shot from 
them, and in a moment the blaze caught the dry 
fagots, and shadows danced over floor, wall, and 
ceiling, and vanished as the mountaineer rose 
from his knees. The room was as bare as the 
cell of a monk. A rough bed stood in one cor- 
ner; a few utensils hung near the fireplace, 
wherein were remnants of potatoes roasting 
in the ashes, and close to the wooden shutter 
which served as a window was a rough table. 
On it lay a large book,—a Bible,—a pen, a 
bottle of ink, and a piece of paper on which were 
letters traced with great care and difficulty. 
The mountaineer did not sit down, but be- 
gan pacing the floor behind Clayton. Clayton 
moved his chair, and Raines seemed uncon- 
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scious of his presence as with eyes on the floor 
he traversed the narrow width of the cabin. 
At length he spoke: 

“Ye hev n’t seed me up on the mount’in 
lately, hev ye?” he asked. “I reckonye hev n’t 
missed me much. Do ye know whut I hev 
been doin’ ?” he asked with sudden vehemence, 
stopping still and resting his eyes, which 
glowed like an animal’s from the darkened 
end of the cabin, on Clayton. 

“T hev been tryin’ ter keep from killin’ ye. 
Oh, don’t move—don’t fear now; ye air as 
safe ez ef ye were down in ther camp. I seed 
ye that night on ther mount’in,” he continued, 
again pacing rapidly backward and forth. “I 
was waitin’ fer ye. I meant ter tell ye jest 
whut I’m goin’ ter tell ye ter-night; ’n’ when 
Easter come a-tearin’ through ther bushes, ’n’ 
I seed ye— ye—a-standin’ together,”—the 
words seemed tostop in his throat,—“ I knowed 
I was too late. 

“ T set thar fer a minute like a rock, ’n’ when 
ye two went back up ther mount’in, before I 
knowed it I was hyar in ther house thar at the 
fire moldin’ a bullet ter kill ye with ez ye come 
back. All to oncet I heerd a voice ez plain ez 
my own is et this minute say: 

“¢ Air ye a-thinkin’ ’bout takin’ ther life of a 
fellow-creetur, Sherd Raines—ye thet air tryin’ 
ter be a servant o’ ther Lord ?’ 

“ But I kept on a-moldin’, ’n’ suddenly I seed 
ye a-lyin’ in the road dead, ’n’ ther heavens 
opened, ’n’ ther face o’ ther Lord appeared, ’n’ 
he raised his hand ter smite me with ther brand 
o’ Cain—’n’ look thar!” 

Clayton had sat spellbound by the terrible 
earnestness of the man, and as the mountain- 
eer swept his dark hair back with one hand, 
he rose in sudden horror. Across the moun- 
taineer’s forehead ran a crimson scar yet un- 
healed. Could he have inflicted upon himself 
this fearful penance ? 

“ Oh, it was only ther molds. I seed it all so 
plain thet I throwed up my hands, fergittin’ ther 
molds, ’n’ ther hot lead struck me thar; but,” he 
continued solemnly, “I knowed ther Lord hed 
tuk thet way o’ punishin’ me fer ther sin o’ havin’ 
murder in my mind, ’n’ I fell on my knees 
a-prayin’ fer fergiveness ; ’n’ since thet night I 
hev stayed away from ye till ther Lord give me 
power terstand ag’in’ ther temptation ofharmin’ 
ye. He hev showed me anuther way, ’n’ now 
I hev come ter ye ez he has directed me, I 
hev n’t tol’ ye this fer nuthin’. Ye kin see now 
whut I think o’ Easter, ef I war tempted to 
take the life o’ ther man who tuk her love from 
me, ’n’ I think ye will say I hev ther right ter 
ask ye whut I ’m a-goin’ ter. I hev known ther 
gal all my life. We was children together, and 
thar hain’t no use hidin’ thet I hev never keered 
fer anuther woman. She used ter be mighty 
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wilful ’n’ contrary, but ez soon ez ye come I 
seed at oncet thet a change was comin’ over 
her. I mistrusted ye, ’n’ I warned her ag’in’ ye. 
But when I l’arned thet ye was a-teachin’ her, 
and a-doin’ whut I had tried my best ter do, 
’n’ failed, I let things run along, thinkin’ thet 
mebbe everythin’ would come out all right 
atter all. But now ef ye don’t think ez much 
of Easter ez she does of ye, ye ought ter—’n’ 
I come to ye now, ’n’ I ask ye in the name of 
ther livin’ God, whois a-watchin’ ye’n’ a-guidin’ 
me, air ye goin’ ter leave ther po’ gal ter die out 
o’ grief fer ye, or do ye mean ter come back 
’n’ marry her?” 

Raines had stopped now in the center of 
the cabin, and the shadows flickering slowly 
over him gave an unearthly aspect to his tall, 
gaunt figure, as he stood with uplifted arm, 
pale, tense face, glowing eyes, and disordered 
hair. 

“The gal hez no protector,—her dad, ez 
ye know, is a-hidin’ from jestice in ther moun- 
t’ins,— and I ’m a-standin’ in his place, ’n’ I 
ax ye only ter do whut yer know ye ought.” 

There was nothing threatening in the moun- 
taineer’s attitude, nor dictatorial; and Clayton 
felt his right to say what he had in spite of a 
natural impulse to resent such interference. 
Besides, there grew up in his heart a sudden 
great admiration for this rough, uncouth fellow 
who was capable of such unselfishness ; who, 
true to the trust of her father and his God, was 
putting aside the strongest passion of his life 
for what he believed was the happiness of the 
woman who had inspired it. He saw, too, that 
the sacrifice was made with perfect uncon- 
sciousness that it was unusual or admirable. 
He rose to his feet, and the two men faced each 
other. 

“If you had told me this long ago,” said 
Clayton, “I would have gone away; but you 
seemed distrustful and suspicious. I did not 
expect the present state of affairs to come about, 
but since it has, I tell you frankly that I have 
never thought of doing anything else than what 
you have asked.” 

And he told the truth, for he had already 
asked himself that question. Why should he 
not marry her? He must in all probability stay 
in the mountains for years, and after that time 
he would not be ashamed to take her home, 
so strong was his belief in her quickness and 
adaptability. 

Raines seemed scarcely to believe what he 
heard. He had not expected such ready ac- 
quiescence. He had almost begun to fear from 
Clayton’s silence that he was going to refuse, 
and then—God knows what he would have 
done. 

Instantly he stretched out his hand: 

“ T hev done ye great wrong,’n’ I ax yer par- 
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din,” he said huskily. “I want ter say thet | 
bear no grudge, ’n’ thet I wish ye well, ’n’ I be- 
lieve ye ’ll do yer best ter make ther gal happy. 
I hope ye won’t think hard on me,” he con- 
tinued; “I hev had a hard fight with ther devil 
ez long ez I kinremember. I hev turned back 
time ’n’ ag’in, but thar hain’t nuthin’ ter keep 
me from goin’ straight ahead now.” 

As Clayton left the cabin, the mountaineer 
stayed him for a moment at the threshold. 

“ Thar’s another thing I reckon I ought ter 
tell ye,” he said: “ Easter’s dad air powerfully 
sot ag’in’ ye. He thought ye was an officer at 
fust, ’n’ ’t was hard ter git him out o’ ther idee 
thet ye was spyin’ fer him; ’n’ when he seed 
ye goin’ ter ther house, he got it inter his head 
thet ye might be meanin’ harm ter Easter, who 
air ther only thing alive thet he keers fer much. 
He promised not ter tech ye, ’n’ I knowed he 
would keep his word ez long ez he was sober. 
It'll be all right now, I reckon,” he concluded, 
“ when I tell him whut ye mean ter do, though 
he hev got a spite ag’in’ all furriners. Far’well! 
I wish ye well; I wish ye well.” 

An hour later Clayton was in Jellico. It 
was midnight when the train came in, and he 
went immediately to his berth. Striking the 
curtain accidentally, he loosed it from its fast- 
enings, and, doubling the pillows, he lay looking 
out on the swiftly passing landscape. The 
moon was full and brilliant, and there was a 
strange, keen pleasure in being whirled in such 
comfort through the night. The mists almost 
hid the mountains. They seemed very, very 
far away. A red star trembled almost in the 
crest of Wolf Mountain. Easter’s cabin must 
be almost under that star, he thought. He 
wondered if she were asleep. Perhaps she was 
out in the porch, lonely, suffering, and thinking 
ofhim. He felt her kiss and her tears upon his 
hand. Did he not love her? Could there be 
any doubt about that? His thoughts turned to 
Raines, and he saw the mounfaineer in his lonely 
cabin, sitting with his head bowed in his hands 
in front of the dying fire. He closed his eyes, 
and another picture rose before him—a scene 
at home. He had taken Easter to New York. 
How brilliant the light! what warmth and lux- 
ury! There stood his father, there his mother. 
What gracious dignity they had! Here was 
his sister—what beauty and elegance and 
grace of manner! But Easter! Wherever 
she was placed the other figures needed read- 
justment. There was something irritably in- 
congruous — Ah! now he had it—his mind 
grew hazy — he was asleep. 


x. 


Durinc the weeks that followed, some ma- 
lignant spirit seemed to be torturing him with 
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a slow realization of all he had lost ; taunting 
him with the possibility of regaining it and the 
certainty of losing it forever. 

As he had stepped from the dock at Jersey 
City, the fresh sea wind had thrilled him like 
a memory, and his pulses leaped instantly into 
sympathy with the tense life that vibrated in the 
air. Heseemed never to have been away solong, 
and never had home seemed so pleasant. His 
sister had grown more beautiful ; his mother’s 
quiet, noble face was smoother and fairer than 
it had been for years; and despite the absence 
of his father, who had been hastily summoned 
to England, there was an air of cheerfulness in 
the house that was in marked contrast to its 
gloom when Clayton was last at home. He 
had been quickened at once into a new ap- 
preciation of the luxury and refinement about 
him, and he soon began to wonder how he 
had ever inured himself to the discomforts 
and crudities of his mountain life. Old habits 
easily resumed sway over him. At the club 
friends and acquaintances were so unfeignedly 
glad to see him that he began to suspect that 
his own inner gloom had darkened their faces 
after his father’s misfortune. Day after day 
found him in his favorite corner at the club, 
watching the passing pageant and listening al- 
most eagerly to the conversational froth of the 
town —the gossip of club, theater, and society. 
His ascetic life in the mountains gave to every 
pleasure the taste of inexperience. His early 
youth seemed renewed, so keen and fresh were 
his emotions. He felt, too, that he was recov- 
ering a lost identity, and still the new one that 
had grown around him would not loosen its 
claim. He had told his family nothing of Eas- 
ter,—why, he could scarcely have said,— 
and the difficulty of telling increased each day. 
His secret began to weigh heavily upon him ; 
and though he determined to unburden him- 
self on his father’s return, he was troubled with 
a vague sense of deception. When he went to 
receptions with his sister, this sense of a dou- 
ble identity was strangely felt amid the lights, 
the music, the flowers, the flash of eyes and 
white necks and arms, the low voices, the po- 
lite, clear-cut utterances of welcome and com- 
pliment. 

Several times he had met a face for which 
he had once had a boyish infatuation. Its im- 
age had never been supplanted during his stu- 
dent career, but he had turned from it as from 
a star when he came home and found that his 
life was to be built with hisown hands. Nowthe 
girl had grown to gracious womanhood, and 
when he saw her he could scarcely repress a 
thrill of joy that she had once favored him above 
all others. One night a desire had assailed him 
to learn upon what footing he then stood. He 
had yielded, and she gave him a kindly wel- 
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come. They had drifted to reminiscences, and 
that night Clayton went home with a troubled 
heart; angry that he should be so easily dis- 
turbed, surprised that the days were passing so 
swiftly, and pained that they were filled less 
and less with thoughts of Easter. With a pang 
of remorse and fear, he determined to go back 
to the mountains as soon as his father came 
home. He knew the effect of habit. He would 
forget these pleasures felt so keenly now, as he 
had once forgotten them, and he would leave 
before their hold upon him was secure. 

Knowing the danger that beset him, he had 
avoided it all he could. He even stopped his 
daily visits to the club, and spent most of his 
time at home with his mother and sister. Once 
only, to his bitter regret, was he induced to go 
out. Wagner’s tidal wave had reached New 
York, and it was the opening night of the sea- 
son; and the opera was one that he had learned 
to love in Germany. The very brilliancy of 
the scene threw him into gloom, so aloof did 
he feel from it all—the great theater aflame 
with lights, the circling tiers of faces, the pit 
with its hundred musicians, their eyes on the 
leader, who stood above them with baton up- 
raised and German face already aglow. 

In his student days he had loved music, but 
he had little more than trifled with it; now, 
strangely enough, his love, even his under- 
standing, seemed to have grown; and when 
the violins thrilled all the vast space into life, 
he was shaken as with a passion newly born. 
All the evening he sat riveted. A rush of 
memories came upon him — memories of his 
student life with its dreams and ideals of cul- 
ture and scholarship, which rose from his past 
again like phantoms. In the elevation of the 
moment the trivial pleasures that had been 
tempting him suddenly became mean and un- 
worthy. With a pang of regret he saw him- 
self as he might have been, as he yet might be. 

A few days later his father came home, and 
his distress of mind was complete. Clayton 
need stay in the mountains but little longer, 
he said; he was fast making up his losses, and 
he had hoped after his trip to England to have 
Clayton at once in New York; but now he 
had best wait perhaps another year. Then had 
come a struggle that racked heart and brain. 
All he had ever had was before him again. 
Could it be his duty to shut himself from this 
life,— his natural heritage,—to stifle the high- 
est demands of his nature? Was he seriously 
in love with that mountain girl? Had he in- 
deed ever been sure of himself? If, then, he 
did not love her beyond all question, would 
he not wrong himself, wrong her, by marry- 
ing her? Ah, but might he not wrong her, 
wrong himself—even more? He was bound to 
her by every tie that his sensitive honor recog- 
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nized among the duties of one human being to 
another. He had sought her; he had lifted 
her above her own life. If one human being 
had ever put its happiness in the hands of an- 
other, that had been done. If he had not de- 
liberately taught her to love him, he had not 
tried to prevent it. He could not excuse him- 
self; the thought of gaining her affection had 
occurred to him, and he had putit aside. There 
was no excuse; for when she gave her love, he 
had accepted it, and, as far as she knew, had 
given his own unreservedly. Ah, that fatal 
moment of weakness that night on the moun- 
tain-side! Could he tell her, could he tell 
Raines, the truth, and ask to be released? 
What could Easter with her devotion, and 
Raines with his singleness of heart, know of 
this substitute for love which civilization had 
taught him? Or, granting that they could un- 
derstand, he might return home; but Easter 
—what was left for her? 

It was useless to try to persuade himself that 
her love would fade away, perhaps quickly, 
and leave no scar; that Raines would in time 
win her for himself, his first idea of their union 
be realized, and, in the end, all happen for the 
best. That might easily be possible with a dif- 
ferent nature under different conditions —a na- 
ture less passionate, in contact with the world 
and responsive to varied interests; but not with 
Easter— alone with a love that had shamed 
him, with mountain, earth, and sky unchanged, 
and the vacant’ days marked only by a dreary 
round of wearisome tasks. He remembered 
Raines’s last words —“ Air ye goin’ ter leave 
ther po’ gal ter die out o’ grief fer ye?” What 
happiness would be possible for him with that 
lonely mountain-top and the white drawn face 
forever haunting him? 

That very night a letter came, with a rude 
superscription — the first from Easter. Within 
it was a poor tintype, from which Easter’s eyes 
looked shyly at him. Before he left he had 
tried in vain to get her to the tent of an itin- 
erant photographer, and, during his absence, 
she had evidently gone of her own accord. The 
face was very beautiful, and in it was an expres- 
sion of questioning, modest pride. “ Aren’t you 
surprised ?” it seemed to say — “and pleased?” 
Only the face, with its delicate lines, and the 
throat and the shoulders were visible. She 
looked almost refined. And the note—it was 
badly spelled and written with great difficulty, 
but it touched him. She was lonely, she said, 
and she wanted him to come back. Lonely — 
that cry was in each line. 

His response to this was an instant resolu- 
tion to go back at once, and sensitive, ease-lov- 
ing, and pliant as his nature was, there was no 
hesitation for him when his duty was clear and 
a decision once made. With great care and per- 
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fect frankness he had traced the history of his 
infatuation in a letter to his father, to be com. 
municated when the latter chose to his mother 
and sister. Now he was nearing the mountains 
again. 


XI. 


THE journey to the mountains was made 
with a heavy heart. In his absence everything 
seemed to have undergone a change. Jellico 
had never seemed so small, so coarse, so 
wretched as when he stepped from the dusty 
train and saw it lying dwarfed and shapeless in 
the afternoon sunlight. The State line bisects 
the straggling streets of frame-houses. On the 
Kentucky side an extraordinary spasm of mo- 
rality had quieted into localoption. Just across 
the way in Tennessee was a row of saloons, 
It was “ pay-day ” for the miners, and the worst 
element of all the mines was drifting in to spend 
the following Sabbath in every kind of un- 
checked vice. Several rough, brawny fellows 
were already staggering from Tennessee into 
Kentucky,and around one saloon hung a crowd 
of slatternly negroes, men and women. Heart- 
sick with disgust, Clayton hurried into the lane 
that wound through the valley. Were these 
hovels, he asked himself in wonder, the cabins 
he once thought so poetic, so picturesque? 
How was it that they suggested now only a piti- 
able poverty of life? From each, as he passed, 
came a rough, cordial shout of greeting. Why 
was he jarred so strangely? Even nature had 
changed. The mountains seemed stunted, less 
beautiful. The light, streaming through the 
western gap with all the splendor of a moun- 
tain sunset, no longer thrilled him. The moist 
fragrance of the earth at twilight, the sad pip- 
ings of birds by the wayside, the faint, clear 
notes of a wood-thrush—his favorite—from 
the edge of the forest, even the mid-air song of 
a meadow-lark above his head, were unheeded 
as, with face haggard with thought and travel, 
he turned doggedly from the road up the moun- 
tain toward Easter’s home. The novelty and 
ethnological zeal that had blinded him to the 
disagreeable phases of mountain life were gone; 
so was the pedestal from which he had de- 
scended to make a closer study of the people. 
For he felt now that he had gone among them 
with an unconscious condescension; his inter- 
est seemed now to have been little more than 
curiosity —a pastime to escape brooding over 
his own change of fortune. And with Easter 
—ah, how painfully clear his mental vision 
had grown! Wasit the tragedy of wasting pos- 
sibilities that had drawn him to her,—to help 
her,—or was it his own miserable selfishness 
after all? 

No one was visible when he reached the 
cabin. The calm of mountain and sky en- 
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thralled itascompletely asthe cliff that towered 
behind it. The day still lingered, and the sun- 
light rested lightly on each neighboring crest. 
As he stepped upon the porch, there was a 
slight noise within the cabin, and, peering into 
the dark interior, he called Easter’s name. 
There was no answer, and he sank wearily into 
a chair, his thoughts reverting homeward. By 
the time his mother and sister must know why 
he had come back tothe mountains, He could 
imagine their consternation and grief. Perhaps 
that was only the beginning; he might be on 
the eve of causing them endless unhappiness. 
He had thought to involve them as little as 
possible by remaining in the mountains; but 
the thought of living there was now intoler- 
able in the new relations he would sustain to 
the people. What should he do? where go? 
As he bent forward in perplexity, there was a 
noise again in the cabin,— this time the stealthy 
tread of feet, —and before he could turn, arough 
voice vibrated threateningly in his ears: 

“Say who ye air, and what yer business is, 
mighty quick, er yehain’t got er minute ter live.” 

Clayton looked up, and to his horror saw 
the muzzle of a rifle pointed straight at his 
head. At the other end of it, and standing in 
the door, was a short, stocky figure, a head of 
bushy hair, and a pair of small, crafty eyes. 
The fierceness and suddenness of the voice, 
in the great silence about him, and its terrible 
earnestness, left him almost paralyzed. 

“Come, who air ye? Say quick, and don’t 
move, nuther.” 

Clayton spoke his name with difficulty. As 
he did so, the butt of the rifle dropped to the 
floor, and with a harsh laugh its holder ad- 
vanced to him with hand outstretched : 

“So ye air Easter’s feller, air ye ? Well, I’m 
yer dad—that’s to be. Shake.” 

Clayton shuddered. Good heavens! this 
was Easter’s father! More than once or twice 
- name had never been méntioned at the 
cabin, 

“T tuk ye fer an officer,” continued the old 
mountaineer, not noticing Clayton’s repulsion, 
“'n’ ef ye had ’a’ been, ye wouldn’t be nobody 
now. I reckon Easter hain’t told ye much 
about me, ’n’ I reckon she hev a right ter be a 
leetle ashamed of me. I hed a leetle trouble 
down tharin the valley,— I s’pose you’ve hearn 
about it—’n’ I’ve had ter keep kind o’ quiet. 
I seed ye once afore, ’n’ I came near shootin’ 
ye, thinkin’ ye war an officer. Am mighty glad 
[ did n’t, fer Easter is powerful sot on ye. 
Sherd thought I could resk comin’ down ter ther 
weddin’, They hev kind o’ gi’n up ther s’arch, 
n’ none o’ ther boys won’t tell on me. We'll 
hev an old-timer, I tell ye. Ye folks from ther 
settlemints air mighty high-heeled, but old Bill 
Hicks don’t allus go barefooted. He kin step 
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purty high, ’n’ he ’s goin’ ter do it at thet 
weddin’. Hev somefin’?” he asked, suddenly 
pulling out a flask of colorless liquid. “Ez ye 
air to be one o’ ther fambly, I don’t mind tell- 
in’ ye thar ’s the very moonshine thet caused 
the leetle trouble down in ther valley.” 

For fear of giving offense, Clayton took a 
swallow of the liquid, which burned him like fire. 
He had scarcely recovered from the first shock, 
and he had listened to the man and watched 
him with a sort of enthralling fascination. He 
was Easter’s father. He could even see a faint 
suggestion of Easter’s face in the cast of the 
features before him, coarse and degraded as 
they were. He had the same nervous, impetu- 
ous quickness, and, horrified by the likeness, 
Clayton watched him sink back into a chair, 
pipe in mouth, and relapse into a stolidity that 
seemed incapable of the energy and fire shown 
scarcely a moment before. His life in the 
mountains had made him as shaggy as some 
wild animal. He was coatless, and his trousers 
of jeans were upheld by a single home-made 
suspender. His beard was yet scarcely touched 
with gray, and his black, lusterless hair fell 
from beneath a round hat of felt with ragged 
edges and uncertain color. The mountaineer 
did not speak again until, with great delibera- 
tion and care, he had filled a cob pipe. Then 
he bent his sharp eyes upon Clayton so fixedly 
that the latter let his own fall. 

“ Mebbe ye don’t know thet I’m ag’in’ fur- 
riners,” he said abruptly, “all o’ ye; ’n’ ef ther 
Lord hisself hed ’a’ tol’ me thet my gal would 
be a-marryin’ one, I would n’t ’a’ believed 
him. But Sherd hev tol’ me ye air all right, ’n’ 
ef Sherd says ye air, why, ye air, I reckon, ’n’ 
I hev n’t got nuthin’ ter say; though I hev got 
a heap ag’in’ ye—all o’ ye.” 

His voice had a hint of growing anger under 
the momentary sense of his wrongs, and, not 
wishing to incense him further, Clayton said 
nothing. 

“ Yeair back a little sooner than ye expected, 
ain’t ye?” he asked presently, with anawkward 
effort at good humor. “I reckon ye air gittin’ 
anxious. Well, we hev been gittin’ ready fer ye, 
’n’ ye’n’ Easter kin hitch ez soon ez ye please. 
Sherd Raines air goin’ ter dother marryin’. He 
air the best friend I’ve got. Sherd was in love 
with ther gal, too, but he hev n’t got no grudge 
ag’in’ ye, ’n’ he hev promised ter tie ye. Sherd 
aira preacher now. He hev just got his license. 
He didn’t want ter do it, but I told him he 
had ter. We’ll hev ther biggest weddin’ ever 
seed in these mountains, I tell ye. Any 0’ yer 
folks be on hand?” 

“ No,” answered Clayton, soberly; “1 think 
not.” 

“ Well, I reckon we kin fill up ther house.” 

Clayton’s heart sank at the ordeal of a wed- 
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ding with such a master of ceremonies. He was 
about to ask where Easter and her mother were, 
when, to his relief, he saw them both in the 
path below, approaching the house. The girl 
was carrying a bucket of water on her head. 
Once he would have thought her picturesque, 
but now it pained him to see her doing such 
rough work. When she saw him she gave a 
cry of surprise and delight that made Clayton 
tingle with remorse. Then running to him with 
glowing face, she stopped suddenly, and, with 
a look down at her bare feet and soiled gown, 
fled into the cabin. Clayton followed, but the 
room was so dark he could see nothing. 

“ Easter!” he called. There was no answer, 
but he was suddenly seized about the neck by 
a pair of unseen arms and kissed by unseen lips 
twice in fierce succession, and before he could 
turn and clasp the girl, she was laughing softly 
in the next room, with a barred door between 
them. Clayton waited patiently several min- 
utes, and then asked: 

“ Easter, are n’t you ready ?” 

“ Not yit—not ye,” she corrected herself 
with such vehemence that Clayton laughed. 
She came out presently, and blushed when 
Clayton looked her over from head to foot with 
astonishment. She was simply and prettily 
dressed in white muslin; a blue ribbon was 
about her throat, and her hair was gathered in 
a Psyche knot that accented the classicism of 
her profile. Her appearance was really refined 
and tasteful. When they went out on the porch, 
he noticed that her hands had lost their tanned 
appearance. Her feet were slippered, and she 
wore black stockings. He remembered the 
book of fashion-plates he had once sent her; 
it was that that had quickened her instinct of 
dress. He said nothing, but the happy light 
in Easter’s face shone brighter as she noted his 
pleased and puzzled gaze. 

“« Why, ye look like another man,” said Eas- 
ter’s mother, who had been: looking Clayton 
over with a quizzical smile. “Is thet the way 
folks dress out in ther settlemints? ’N’ look 
at thet gal. Ef she hev done anythin’ sence ye 
hev been gone but—” The rest of the sen- 
tence was smothered in the palm of Easter’s 
hand, who now began scrutinizing Clayton 
closely. The mountaineer said nothing, and 
after a curious glance at Easter resumed his 
pipe. 

“ Ye look like a pair o’ butterflies,” said the 
mother when released. “Sherd oughter be 
mighty proud of his first marryin’. I s’pose 
ye know he air a preacher now? Ye oughter 
heerd him preach last Sunday. It was his fust 
time. The way he lighted inter the furriners 
was a caution. He ’lowed he was a-goin’ ter 
fight card-playin’ and dancin’ ez long ez he hed 
breath.” 
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“ Yes; ’n’ thar’s whar Sherd air a fool. I’m 
ag’in’ furriners, too, but thar hain’t no harm in 
dancin’, ’n’ thar ’s goin’ ter be dancin’ at this 
weddin’ ef I’m alive.” 

Easter shrank perceptibly when her father 
spoke, and looked furtively at Clayton, who 
winced, in spite of himself, as the rough voice 
grated in his ear. Instantly her face grew un- 
happy, and contained an appeal for pardon that 
he was quick to understand and appreciate. 
Thereafter he concealed his repulsion, and 
treated the rough bear so affably that Easter’s 
eyes grew moist with gratitude. 

Darkness was gathering in the valley below 
when he rose to go. Easter had scarcely spoken 
to him, but her face and her eyes, fixed always 
upon him, were eloquent with joy. Once as she 
passed behind him her hand rested with a timid, 
caressing touch upon his shoulder, and now as 
he walked away from the porch she called him 
back. He turned, and she had gone into the 
house. 

“What is it, Easter?” he asked, stepping 
into the dark room. His hand was grasped in 
both her own and held tremblingly. 

“Don’t mind dad,” she whispered softly. 
Something warm and moist fell upon his hand 
as she unloosed it, and she was gone. 

That night he wrote home in a more cheer- 
ful frame of mind. The charm of the girl’s 
personality had asserted its power again, and 
hopes that had almost been destroyed by his 
trip home were rekindled by her tasteful ap- 
pearance, her delicacy of feeling, and by her 
beauty, which he had not overrated. He asked 
that his sister might meet him in Louisville af- 
ter the wedding—whenever that should be. 
They two could decide then what should be 
done. His own idea was to travel; and so 
great was his confidence in Easter, he believed 
that, in time, he could take her to New York 
without fear. 


XII. 


Ir was plain that Raines—to quiet the old 
man’s uneasiness, perhaps— had told him of his 
last meeting with Clayton, and that, during the 
absence of the latter some arrangements for 
the wedding had been made, even by Easter, 
who in her trusting innocence had perhaps 
never thought of any other end to their rela- 
tions. In consequence, there was an unpre- 
cedented stir among the mountaineers. The 
marriage of a “citizen” with a “furriner” was 
an unprecedented event, and the old moun- 
taineer, who began to take some pride in the 
alliance, emphasized it at every opportunity. 

At the mines Clayton’s constant visits to the 
mountain were known to everybody, but little 
attention had been paid to them. Now, how- 
ever, when the rumor of the wedding seemed 
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confirmed by his return and his silence, 
every one was alert with a curiosity shown so 
frankly that he soon became eager to get away 
from the mountains. Accordingly, he made 
known his wish to Easter’s parents that the 
marriage should take place as soon as possible. 
Both received the suggestion with silent assent. 
Then had followed many difficulties. Only asa 
great concession to the ideas and customs of 
«furriners” would the self-willed old mountain- 
eer agree that the ceremony should take place 
at night; and that after the supper and the 
dance, the two should leave Jellico at day- 
break. Mountain marriages were solemnized 
in the daytime, and wedding journeys were un- 
known. The old man did not understand why 
Clayton should wish to leave the mountains, 
and the haste of the latter seemed to give him 
great offense. When Clayton had ventured to 
suggest, instead, that the marriage should be 
quiet, and that he and Easter should remain on 
the mountain a few days before leaving, he was 
kindled into a blaze of anger; and thereafter, 
any suggestion from the young engineer was 
met with a suspicion that looked ominous. 
Raines was away on his circuit, and would not 
return until just before the wedding, so that 
from him Clayton could get no help. Very 
wisely, then, he interfered no more, but awaited 
the day with dread. 

It was nearing dusk when he left the camp 
on his wedding-night. Half-way up the moun- 
tain he paused to lean against the kindly breast 
of a boulder blocking the path. It was the spot 
where he had seen Easter for the first time. 
The mountains were green again, as they were 
then, but the scene seemed sadly changed. 
The sun was gone ; the evening star had swung 
its white light like a censer above Devil’s Den ; 
the clouds were moving swiftly through the 
darkening air, like a frightened flock seeking 
a fold; and the night was closing fast over the 
cluster of faint camp-fires. The spirit brooding 
over mountain and sky was unspeakably sad, 
and with a sharp pain at his heart Clayton 
turned from it, and hurried on. Mountaini, sky, 
and valley were lost in the night. When he 
reached the cabin, rays of bright light were 
flashing from chink and crevice into the dark- 
ness, and from the kitchen came the sounds 
of busy preparation. Already many guests 
had arrived. A group of men who stood la- 
zily talking in the porch became silent as 
Clayton approached, but he, recognizing none 
of them, entered the cabin. A dozen women 
were seated about the room, and instantly their 
eyes were glued upon him. As the kitchen door 
swung open, he saw Easter’s mother bending 
over the fireplace, a table already heavily laden, 
and several women bustling about it. Above 
his head he heard laughter, a hurried tramping 
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of feet, and occasional exclamations of surprise 
and delight. He paused at the threshold, hardly 
knowing what to do, and as he turned a titter 
from one corner showed that his embarrass- 
ment had been detected. On the porch he was 
seized by Easter’s father, who drew him back 
into theroom. The old mountaineer’s face was 
flushed, and he had been drinking heavily. 

“ Oh, hyar ye air!” he exclaimed. “Ye 
air right on hand, hain’t ye? Hyar, Bill,” he 
called, thrusting his head out of the door, “ you 
’n’ Jim’n’ Milt come in hyar.” Three awkward 
young mountaineers entered. “These fellers 
air goin’ ter help ye.” 

They were to be his ushers. Clayton shook 
hands with them gravely. 

“Oh, we air about ready fer ye, ’n’ we air 
only waitin’ fer Sherd and the folks ter come,” 
continued the mountaineer, jubilantly, winking 
significantly at Clayton and his attendants, who 
stood about him at the fireplace. Claytonshook 
his head firmly, but the rest followed Hicks, 
who turned at the door and repeated the invi- 
tation with a frowning face. Clayton was left 
to be the focus of feminine eyes, whose unwaver- 
ing directness kept his own gaze on the floor. 
People began to come rapidly, most of whom 
he had never seen before. The room was filled, 
save for a space about him. Every one gave 
him a look of curiosity that made him feel like 
some strange animal on exhibition. Once more 
he tried to escape to the porch, and again he 
was met by Easter’s father, who this time was 
accompanied by Raines. 

The young circuit-riderwas smoothly shaven, 
and dressed in dark clothes, and his calm face 
and simple but impressive manner seemed at 
once to alter the atmosphere of the room. He 
grasped Clayton’s hand warmly, and without 
a trace of self-consciousness. The room had 
grown instantly quiet, and Raines began to 
share the curious interest that Clayton had 
caused ; for the young mountaineer’s sermon 
had provoked discussion far and wide, and, 
moreover, the peculiar relations of the two to- 
ward Easter were known and rudely appreci- 
ated. Hicks was subdued into quiet respect, 
and tried to conceal his incipient intoxication. 
The effort did not last long. When the two 
fiddlers came, he led them in with a defiant air, 
and placed them in the corner, bustling about 
officiously but without looking at Raines, whose 
face began to cloud. 

“Well, we ’re all hyar, I reckon,” he ex- 
claimed in his terrible voice. “Is Easter 
ready ?” he shouted up the steps. 

A confused chorus answered him affirma- 
tively, and he immediately arranged Clayton in 
one corner of the room with his serious attend- 
ants on one side, and Raines, grave to solemnity, 
onthe other. Easter’s mother and her assistants 
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came in from the kitchen, and the doors were 
filled with faces. Above, the tramping of feet 
became more hurried; below, all stood with 
expectant faces turned to the rude staircase. 
Clayton’s heart began to throb, and a strange 
light brightened beneath Raines’s heavy brows. 

“Hurry up, thar!” shouted Hicks, impa- 
tiently. 

A moment later two pairs of rough shoes 
came down the steps, and after them two slip- 
pered feet that fixed every eye in the room, 
until the figure and face above them slowly 
descended into the light. Midway the girl 
paused with a timid air. Had an angel been 
lowered to mortal view, the waiting people 
would not have been stricken with more won- 
der. Raines’s face relaxed into a look almost 
of awe, and even Hicks for the instant was 
stunned into reverence. Mountain eyes had 
never beheld such loveliness so arrayed. It 
was simple enough,— the garment,—all white, 
and of a misty texture, yet it formed a myste- 
rious vision to them. About the girl’s brow was 
a wreath of pink and white laurel. A veil 
had not been used. It would hide her face, 
she said, and she did not see why that should 
be done. For an instant she stood poised so 
lightly that she seemed to sway like a vision, 
as the candle-lights quivered about her, with 
her hands clasped in front of her, and her eyes 
wandering about the room till they lighted 
upon Clayton with a look of love that seemed 
to make her conscious only of him. Then, with 
quickening breath, lips parted slightly, cheeks 
slowly flushing, and shining eyes still upon him, 
she moved slowly across the room until she 
stood at his side. Her attendants, who, woman- 
like, had been gazing triumphantly around to 
note the effect of her presence, followed awk- 
wardly. 

Raines gathered himself together as from a 
dream, and stepped before the pair. Broken 
and husky at first, his voice trembled in spite 
of himself, but thereafter there was no hint of 
the powerful emotions at play within him. Only 
as he joined their hands, his eyes rested an in- 
stant with infinite tenderness on Easter’s face, 
—as though the look were a last farewell,— 
and his voice deepened with solemn earnest- 
ness when he bade Clayton protect and cherish 
her until death. There was a strange mixture 
in those last words of the office and the man, 
—of divine authority and personal appeal,— 
and Clayton was deeply stirred. The bene- 
diction over, the young preacher was turning 
away, when some one called huskily from the 
rear of the cabin: 

“Why don’t ye kiss ther bride ?” 

It was Easter’s father, and the voice, rough 
as it was, brought a sensation of relief to all. 
The young mountaineer’s features contracted 
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with swift pain, and as Easter leaned toward 
him with subtle delicacy, he touched, not her 
lips, but her forehead, as reverently as though 
she had been a saint. 

Instantly the fiddles began, the floor was 
cleared, the bridal party hurried into the 
kitchen, and the cabin began to shake beneath 
dancing feet. Hicks was fulfilling his word, and 
in the kitchen his wife had done her part. 
Everything known to the mountaineer palate 
was piled in profusion on the table, but Clayton 
and Easter ate nothing. To him the whole 
evening was a nightmare, which the solemn 
moments of the marriage had made the more 
hideous. He was restless and eager to get 
away. The dancing was becoming more furi- 
ous, and above the noise rose Hicks’s voice 
prompting the dancers. The ruder ones still 
hung about the doors, regarding Clayton curi- 
ously, or with eager eyes upon the feast. Easter 
was vaguely troubled, and conflicting with the 
innocent pride and joy in her eyes were the 
questioning glances she turned to Clayton’s 
darkening face. At last they were hurried out, 
and in came the crowd like hungry wolves. 

Placing Clayton and Easter in @ eorner of 
the room, the attendants themselves took part 
in the dancing, and such dancing Clayton had 
never seen. Doors and windows were full of 
faces, and the room was crowded; from the 
kitchen came coarse laughter and the rattling 
of dishes. Occasionally Hicks would disappear 
with several others, and would return with his 
face redder than ever. 

Easter became uneasy. Once she left Clay- 
ton’s side and expostulated with her father, 
but he shook her from his arm roughly. 
Raines saw this, and a moment later he led the 
old mountaineer from the room. Thereafter 
the latter was quieter, but only for a little 
while. Several times the kitchen was filled and 
emptied, and ever was the crowd unsteadier. 
Soon even Raines’s influence was of no avail, 
and the bottle was passed openly from guest 
to guest. 

“Why don’t ye dance?” 

Clayton felt his arm grasped, and Hicks 
stood swaying before him. 

“Why don’t yedance?” herepeated. “Can't 
ye dance? Mebbe ye air too good —like Sherd. 
Well, Easter kin. Hyar, Mart, come ’n’ dance 
with ther gal. She air the best dancer in these 
parts.” 

Clayton laid his hand upon Easter as though 
to forbid her. The mountaineer saw the move- 
ment, and his face flamed with sudden fury; 
but before he could speak, the girl pressed 
Clayton’s arm and, with an appealing glance, 
rose to her feet. 

“Thet ’s right,” said her father, approvingly, 
but with a look of drunken malignancy toward 
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Clayton. “ Now,” he called out in aloud voice, 
«] want this couple ter have ther floor, ’n’ 
everybody ter look on 'n’ see what is dancin’. 
Start the fiddles, boys.” 

It was dancing. The young mountaineer 
was a slender, active fellow, not without 
grace, and Easter seemed scarcely to touch 
the floor. They began very slowly at first, till 
Easter, glancing aside at Clayton and seeing 
his face deepen with interest, and urged by the 
remonstrances of her father, the remarks of the 
onlookers, and the increasing abandon of the 
music, gave herself up to the dance. The young 
mountaineer was no mean partner. Forward 
and back they glided, their swift feet beating 
every note of the music; Easter receding be- 
fore her partner, and now advancing toward 
him, now whirling away with a disdainful toss of 
head and arms, and now giving him her hand 
and whirling till her white skirts floated from 
the floor. At last, with head bent coquettishly 
toward her partner, she danced around him, 
and when it seemed that she would be caught 
by his outstretched hands she slipped from his 
clasp, and, with flaming cheeks, flashing eyes, 
and bridal wreath showering its pink and white 
petals about her, flew to Clayton’s side. 

“Mebbe ye don’t like that,” cried Hicks, 
turning to Raines, who had been gravely watch- 
ing the scene. 

Raines said nothing in reply, but only looked 
the drunken man in the face. 

“ You, too,” he continued, indicating Clay- 
ton with an angry shake of his head, “ air a-try- 
in’ ter spile everybody’s fun. Both of ye air 
too high-heeled fer us folks. Ye hev got mighty 
good now thet ye air a preacher,” he added, 
with a drunken sneer, irritated beyond endur- 
ance by Raines’s silence and his steady look. 
“T want ye ter know Bill Hicks air a-runnin’ 
things here, ’n’ I don’t want no interferin’. I'll 
drink right here in front o’ ye,”— holding a 
bottle defiantly above his head,—* ’n’ I mean 
ter dance, too. I warn ye now,” he added, 
staggering toward the door, “ I don’t want no 
interferin’.” 

_ During this scene Easter had buried her face 
in her hands. Her mother stood near her 
husband, helplessly trying to get him away, and 
fearing to arouse him more. Raines was the 
most composed man intheroom, and a few mo- 
ments later, when dancing was resumed, Clay- 
ton heard his voice at his ear: 

_ “Ye had better go up-stairs ’n’ wait till it ’s 
time ter go,” he said. “ He hev got roused 
ag’in’ ye, and ag’in’ me too. I'll keep out o’ his 
Way SO as not to aggravate him, but I'll stay 
hyar fer fear something will happen. Mebbe 
hell sober up a little, but I’m afeard he’ll 
drink more ’n ever.” 

Raines had noticed the vindictive glances 
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of Hicks toward Clayton during the night, and 
he had felt vaguely Clayton’s distress of mind. 

A moment later, unseen by the rest, the two 
mounted the stairway to the little room where 
Easter’s girlhood had been passed. To Clayton 
the peace of the primitive little chamber was 
an infinite relief. A dim light showed a rude 
cot in one corner and a pine table close by 
whereon lay a few books and a pen and an ink- 
bottle. Above, the roofrose to asharp angle, and 
the low, unplastered walls were covered with 
pictures cut from the books he had given her. 
A single window openec into the night over the 
valley and to the mountains beyond. Two small 
cane-bottom chairs were near this, and in these 
they sat down. In the east dark clouds were 
moving swiftly across the face of the moon, 
checking its light and giving the dim valley 
startling depth and blackness. Raindrops 
struck the roof at intervals, a shower of apple- 
blossoms rustled against the window and drifted 
on, and below the muffled sound of music and 
shuffling feet was now and then pierced by the 
shrill calls of the prompter. There was some- 
thing ominous in the persistent tread of feet 
and the steady flight of the gloomy clouds, and, 
quivering with vague fears, Easter sank down 
from her chair to Clayton’s feet, and burst into 
tears, as he put his arms tenderly about her. 

“ Has he ever treated you badly?” asked 
Clayton. 

“ No, no,” she answered ; “it’s the whisky.” 

It was not alone of her father’s behavior that 
she had been thinking. Memories were busy 
within her, and a thousand threads of feeling 
were tightening her love of home, the only home 
she had ever known. Now she was leaving it 
for a strange world of which she knew nothing, 
and the thought pierced her like a physical pain. 

“ Are we ever coming back again?” she 
asked with sudden fear. 

“Yes, dear,” answered Clayton, divining her 
thoughts; “ whenever you wish.” 

After that she grew calmer, and remained 
quiet so long that she seemed to have fallen 
asleep like a tired child relieved of its fears. 
Leaning forward, he looked into the darkness. 
It was after midnight, surely. The clouds had 
become lighter, more luminous, and gradually 
the moon broke through them, lifting the pall 
from the valley, playing about the edge of the 
forest, and quivering at last on the window. 
As he bent back to look at the sleeping girl, the 
moonlight fell softly upon her face, revealing 
its purity of color, and touching the loosened 
folds of her hair, and shining through a tear- 
drop which had escaped from her closed lashes. 
How lovely the face was! How pure! How 
childlike with all its hidden strength! How 
absolute her confidence in him! How great her 
love! It was of her love that he thought, not 
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of his own; but with a new realization of her 
dependence upon him for happiness, his clasp 
tightened about her almost unconsciously. She 
stirred slightly, and, bending his head lower, 
Clayton whispered in her ear: 

“ Have you been asleep, dear ?” 

She lifted her face, and looked tenderly into 
his eyes, shaking her head slowly, and then, as 
he bent over again, she clasped her arms about 
his neck and strained his face to hers. 

Not until the opening of the door at the stair- 
way stirred them did they notice that the music 
and dancing below had ceased. The door was 
instantly closed again after a slight sound of 
scuffling, and in the moment of stillness that 
followed they heard Raines say calmly : 

“No; you can’t go up there.” 

A brutal oath answered him, and Easter 
started to her feet when she heard her father’s 
voice terrible with passion; but Clayton held 
her back, and hurried down the stairway. 

“Ef ye don’t come away from thet door,” 
he could hear Hicks saying, “’n’ stop this 
meddlin’, I ’l] kill you ’stid o’ the furriner.” 

As Clayton thrust the door open Raines was 
standing a few feet from the stairway. ‘The 
drunken man was struggling in the grasp of sev- 
eral mountaineers, who were coaxing and drag- 
ging him across the room. About them were 
several other men scarcely able to stand, and 
behind these a crowd of shrinking women. 

“ Go back! Go back!” said Raines, in low, 
hurried tones. 

But Hicks had caught sight of Clayton. 
For a moment he paused, glaring athim. Then, 
with a furious effort, he wrenched himself from 
the hands that held him, thrust his hand into 
his pocket, backing against the wall. The 
crowd fell away from him as a weapon was 
drawn and leveled with unsteady hand at Clay- 
ton. Raines sprang forward; Clayton felt his 
arm clutched, and a figure darted past him. 
There was a flash, a report, and as Raines 
wrenched the weapon from the mountaineer’s 
grasp the latter was standing rigid, with hor- 
ror-stricken eyes fixed upon the smoke, in which 
Easter’s white face showed. As the smoke 
drifted aside, the girl was seen with both hands 
clasped to her breast. Then, while asilent terror 
held every one, she turned and with outstretched 
hands tottered toward Clayton; and as he 
_ caught her in his arms, a low moan broke from 
her lips. 


SoME one hurried away for a physician, but 
the death-watch was over before he came. 

For a long time the wounded girl lay ap- 
parently unconscious, her face white and quiet. 
Only when a bird chirped at the window close 
to the bed were her lids half raised, and as Clay- 
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ton pushed the shutter open and lifted her gen- 
tly, she opened her eyes with a grateful look and 
turned her face eagerly to the cool air. 

The dawn was breaking. The east was al- 
ready aflame with bars of rosy light, gradually 
widening. Above thema single star was poised, 
and in the valley below great white mists were 
stirring from sleep. For a moment she seemed 
to be listlessly watching the white, shapeless 
things, trembling as with life, and creeping si- 
lently into wood and up glen; and then her 
lashes drooped wearily together. 

The door opened as Claytonlet hersink upon 
the bed, breathing as if asleep, and he turned, 
expecting the physician. Raines, too, rose eag- 
erly, stopped suddenly, and shrank back with 
a shudder of repulsion as the figure of the 
wretched father crept, half crouching, within. 

“ Sherd !” 

The girl’s tone was full of gentle reproach, 
and so soft that it reached only Clayton’s ears. 

“ Sherd!” 

This time his name was uttered with an ap- 
peal, ever so gentle. 

“Poor dad! Poor dad!” she whispered 
softly. Her clasp tightened suddenly. on Clay- 
ton’s hand; and her eyes, fastened upon his 
an instant, closed slowly. 


A WEEK later two men left the cabin at dusk. 

Half-way down the slope they came to one 
of the unspeakably mournful little burying- 
grounds wherein the mountain people rest after 
their narrow lives. It was unhedged, uncared 
for, and a few crumbling boards for headstones 
told the living generation where the dead were 
at rest. For a moment they paused to look at 
a spot beneath a great beech where the earth 
had been lately disturbed. 

“Tt air hard ter see,” said one, in a low, 
slow voice, “‘ why she was taken, ’n’ him left; 
why she should hev ter give her life for the life 
hetook. But He knows, He knows,” the moun- 
taineer continued, with unfaltering trust; and 
then, after a moment’s struggle to reconcile 
fact with faith: 

“The Lord took whut he keered fer most, ’n’ 
she was ready, ’n’ he was n't.” 

The other made no reply, and they kept on 
in silence. Upon a spur of the mountain be- 
neath which the little mining-town had sunk 
to quiet for the night they parted with a hand- 
clasp. Not till then was the silence broken. 

“Thar seems ter be a penalty fer lovin’ too 
much down hyar,” said one; “’n’ I reckon,” 
he added slowly, “thet both of us hev got 
thet ter pay.” 

Turning, the speaker retraced his steps. The 
other kept on toward the twinkling lights. 


John Fox, Jr. 





THE NATURE AND ELEMENTS OF POETRY.’ 
VIII. THE FACULTY DIVINE. 


OETIC expression is that of light 
from a star, our straightest mes- 
sage from the inaccessible hu- 
man soul. Critics may apply 
their spectrum analysis to the 
beam, but without such a pro- 
cess our sympathetic instinct 

tells us how fine, how rude, how rare or com- 
mon, are the primal constituents from which 
its vibrations are derived. The heat-rays, the 
light, the actinic—these may be combined in 
ever various proportions, but to make a vivid 
expression they must in some proportion come 
together. Behind the action at their starting- 
place glows and pulsates a spirit of mysterious 
and immortal force, the “ vital spark,” to com- 
prehend which were to lay hold upon divinity 
itself. As to the poet’s share of this, Words- 
worth, that inspired schoolmaster with the gift 
to create a soul under the ribs of pedantry, 
conceived his impressive title—“ the faculty 
divine.” Before approaching more closely to 
this radiant source, we have to touch upon 
one remaining element which seems most of 
all to excite its activity, and to which, in truth, 
a whole discourse might be devoted as equi- 
tably as to truth, or beauty, or imagination. 


[ HAVE laid stress, heretofore, upon the pas- 
sion which so vivifies all true poetry that cer- 
tain thinkers believe the art has no other office 
than to give emotion vent. And I have just said 
that, while poetry which is not imaginative can- 
not be great, the utterance which lacks passion 
is seldom imaginative. It may tranquilize, but 
it seldom exalts and thrills. Therefore, what 
is this quality which we recognize as passion 
In Imaginative literature? What does Milton 
signify, in his masterly tractate on education, by 
the element of poetry which, as we have seen, 
he mentions last as if toemphasizeit ? Poetry, 
he says, is simple,—and so is all art at its best ; 
it Is sensuous,—and thus related to our mortal 
perceptions; lastly, it is passionate,—and this, 
I think, it must be to be genuine. 

In popular usage the word “passion” is 
almost a synonym for love, and we hear of 
“poets of passion,” votaries of Eros or Ante- 
ros, as the case may be. Love has a fair claim 
to its title of the master passion, despite the 
arguments made in behalf of friendship and 
ambition respectively, and whether supremacy 


over human conduct, or its service to the ar- 
tistic imagination, be the less. Almost every 
narrative-poem, novel, or drama, whatsoever 
other threads its coil may carry, seems to have 
love for a central strand. Love has the heart 
of youth in it, 
—and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art. 


Love, we know, has brought about historic 
wars and treaties, has founded dynasties, made 
and unmade chiefs and cabinets, inspired men 
to great deeds or lured them to evil: in our 
own day has led more than one of its subjects 
to imperil the liberty of a nation, if not to deem, 
with Dryden’s royal pair, “the world well 
lost.” A strenuous passion indeed, and one 
the force of which pervades imaginative liter- 
ature. 

But if Milton had used the word “ impas- 
sioned,” his meaning would be plainer to the 
vulgar apprehension. Poetic passion is inten- 
sity of emotion. Absolute sincerity banishes 
artifice, insures earnest and natural expression ; 
then beauty comes without effort, and the ima- 
ginative note is heard. We have the increased 
stress of breath, the tone, and volume, that 
sway the listener. You cannot fire his ima- 
gination, you cannot rouse your own, in quite 
cold blood. Profound emotion seems, also, to 
find the aptest word, the strongest utterance, 
—not the most voluble or spasmodic,—and 
to be content with it. Wordsworth speaks of 
“ thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 
while Mill says that “the poetry of a poet is 
Feeling itself, using thought only as a means 
of expression.” The truth is that passion uses 
the imagination to supply conceptions for its 
language. On the other hand, the poet, ima- 
gining situations and experiences, becomes ex- 
cited through dwelling on them. But whether 
passion or imagination be first aroused, they 
speed together like the wind-sired horses of 
Achilles. 

The mere artisan in verse, however adroit, 
will do well to keep within his liberties. Some- 
times you find one affecting the impassioned 
tone. Itisadangeroustest. His wings usually 
melt in the heat of the flame he would approach. 
Passion has a finer art than that of the esthete 
with whom beauty is the sole end. Sappho 
illustrated this, even among the Greeks, with 
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whom art and passion were one. Keats felt 
that “ the excellence of every art is its inten- 
sity, capable of making all disagreeables evap- 
orate, from their being in close relations with 
beauty and truth.” Passion rises above the sen- 
suous, certainly above the merely sensual, or 
it has no staying power. I heard a wit say of 
acertain painting that it was “repulsive equally 
to the artist, the moralist, and the voluptuary.” 
Even in love there must be something ideal, 
or it is soon outlawed of art. A few of Swin- 
burne’s early lyrics, usually classed as erotic, 
with all their rhythmic beauty, are not impas- 
sioned. His true genius, his sacred rage, break 
forth in measures burning with devotion to art, 
to knowledge, or to liberty. There is more real 
passion in one of the resonant “ Songs before 
Sunrise” than in all the studiously erotic verse 
of the period, his own included. 

The idea that poetry is uttered emotion, 
though now somewhat in abeyance, is on the 
whole modern. It was distinctive with the ro- 
mantic school, until the successors of Scott and 
Byron allied a new and refined tenderness to 
beauty. The first rush had been that of splen- 
did barbarians. It is so true that strong natures 
recognize the force of passion, thateven Words- 
worth, conscious of great moods, was led to 
confess that “ poetry is the spontaneous out- 
flow of powerful feelings,” and saved himself 
by adding that it takes “ its origin from emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity.” Poets do retain 
the impressions of rare moments, and express 
them at their own time. But “ the passion of 
Wordsworth,” under which title I have read 
an ingenious plea for it by Dr. Coan, was at 
its best very serene, and not of a kind to hasten 
dangerously his heart-beats. Like Goethe, he 
regarded human nature from without; fur- 
thermore, he studied by choice a single class 
of people, whose sensibilities were not so acute, 
say what you will, as those of persons wonted 
to varied and dramatic experiences. The high- 
est passion of his song was inspired by inani- 
mate nature; it was a tide of exultation and 
worship, the yearning of a strong spirit to be 
at one with the elements. Add to this his oc- 
casional notes of feeling: the pathos of love 
in his thought of Lucy — 


But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


the pathos of broken comradeship in the quat- 
rain — 
Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 


include also his elevated religious and patriotic 
moods, and we have Wordsworth’s none too 
frequent episodes of intense expression. 
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All passion obtains relief by rhythmic utter. 
ance in music or speech ; it is soothed like Saul 
in his frenzy by the minstrel harp of David, 
But the emotion which most usually gives life 
to poetry is not that of fits of passion, but, as 
in the verses just quoted, of the universal moods 
embraced in the word “feeling.” Out of natural 
feeling, one touch of which “ makes the whole 
world kin,” come the lyrics and popular verse 
of all nations ; it is the fountain of spontaneous 
song. Take the poetry of this class from South- 
ern literatures, such as the Italian and Spanish, 
and you leave only their masterpieces. At first 
thought, it seems more passionate than our own, 
and certainly it is more sonorous. But Anglo- 
Saxon words are deep and strong, although 
there is a good deal of insularity in the song 
from “ The Princess” : 


O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 


If this be so, they should wed indissolubly, for 
each must be the other’s complement. Scottish 
verse is full of sentiment, often with the added 
force of pathos. For pure feeling we all carry 
in our hearts “ Auld Lang Syne,” “ The Land 
o’ the Leal,” Motherwell’s “ Jeanie Morrison ” 
and “ My heid is like to rend, Willie.” Robert 
Burns is first and always the poet of natural 
emotion, and his fame is a steadfast lesson to 
minstrels that if they wish their fellow-men to 
feel for and with them, they must themselves 
have feeling. Only from the depths of a great 
soul could come the stanzas of “ Highland 
Mary” and “To Maryin Heaven.” Hetouches 
chords for high and low alike in the unsurpas- 
sable “ Farewell” : 


Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted ! 


His lyrics of joy, ambition, patriotism, are all 
virile with the feeling of a brave and strong 
nature, 

English emotional verse is more self-con- 
scious, and often flooded with sentimentalism. 
Yet Byron’s fame rests upon his intensity, 
whether that of magnificent apostrophes, or of 
his personal poems, among which none is more 
genuine than his last lyric, written upon com- 
pleting his thirty-sixth year. In the Victorian 
period the regard for art has covered sentiment 
with an aristocratic reserve, but Hood was a 
poet of emotion in his beautiful songs and bal- 
lads no less than in “ The Bridge of Sighs.” 

From the middle register of emotion, po- 
etry rises to the supreme, such as that of Shel- 
ley’s “ Lines to an Indian Air,” or the more 
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spiritual ecstasy of his invocation to the West 
Wind: 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of its mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though insadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Of recent English lyrical poets Mrs. Browning 
is one of the most impassioned. Her lips were 
touched with fire; hersongs were magnetic with 
sympathy, ardor, consecration. But our women 
poets of the century usually have written from 
the heart; none more so than Emma Lazarus, 
whose early verse had been that of an art- 
pupil, and who died young—but not before 
she seized the harp of Judah and made it give 
out strains that all too briefly renewed the an- 
cient fervor and inspiration. 

Every note of emotion has its varying organ- 
stops: religious feeling, for instance, whether 
perfectly allied with music in cloistral hymns, 
or expressed objectively in studies like Ten- 
nyson’s “St. Agnes” and “ Sir Galahad,” and 
Elizabeth Lloyd’s “ Milton in his Blindness,” 
or rising to the eloquent height of Coleridge’s 
“Chamouni Hymn.” So it is with martial songs 
and national hymns, from Motherwell’s “ Cava- 
lier’s Song,” and Campbell’s “ Ye Mariners of 
England,” to the’ Marseillaise hymn, to “ My 
Maryland ” and the “ Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” It is the passion of Lowell’s “ Me- 
morial Odes” that so lifts their rhythm and 
argument. With Poe, beauty was a passion, 
but always hovering with strange light above 
some haunted tomb. Emerson exhibits the 
intensity of joy as he listens to nature’s “ per- 
fectrune.” On the one side we have Poe avow- 
ing that the “tone” of the highest manifes- 
tations of beauty is one of sadness. “ Beauty 
of whatever kind,” he said, “in its supreme 
development, invariably excites. the sensitive 
soul to tears.” This is the key-note of our 
romanticism, of which there has been no more 
sensitive exemplar than Poe—Grecian as he 
was at times in his sense of form. But far more 
Grecian, in temper and philosophy, was Emer- 
son, who found the poet’s royal trait to be his 
cheerfulness, without which “no man can be 
a poet, for beauty is his aim. . . . Beauty, the 
spint of joy and hilarity, he sheds upon the 
universe.” What diverse interpretations, each 
a lesson to those who would limit the unchart- 
ed range of feeling and art! Yet it is easy to 
comprehend what Poe meant, and to confess 
that mortal joy is less intense of expression than 
mortal grief. And it was Emerson himself who, 
in his one outburst of sorrow, gave us the most 
impassioned of American lyrics, the “ Threno- 
dy ” for his lost child —his “hyacynthine boy.” 
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This free and noble poem—even for its struc- 
tural beauty, so uncommon in Emerson’s work 
—must rank with memorable odes. But the 
poet’s faith, thought, imagination, are all quick- 
ened by his sorrow, so that the “ Threnody ” 
is one of the most consolatory as well as me- 
lodiously impulsive elegies in the language. 
Taken for all in all, Whittier, “ our bard and 
prophet best-beloved,” that purely American 
minstrel, so virginal and so impassioned, at once 
the man of peace and the poet militant, is the Sir 
Galahad of American song. He has read*the 
hearts of his own people, and chanted their emo- 
tions, and powerfully affected their convictions. 
His lyrics of.freedom and reform, in his ownjus- 
tified language, were “ words wrung from the 
nation’s heart, forged at white heat.” Long- 
fellow’s national poems, with all their finish, 
cannot rival the natural art of Whittier’s; they 
lack the glow, the earnestness, the intense char- 
acterization, of such pieces as “ Randolph of 
Roanoke,” “Ichabod,” and “The Lost Oc- 
casion.” The Quaker bard, besides, no less than 
Longfellow, is a poet of sympathy. Human 
feeling, derived from real life and environment, 
is the charm of “ Snow-Bound,” even more 
than.its absolute transcript of nature. Years 
enough have passed since it was written for 
us to see that, within its range, it is not inferior 
to “The Deserted Village,” “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” and “Tam O’Shanter.” 
Mark Pattison justly declared that “ poets 
ofthe first order” always have felt that “ human 
action or passion ” is the highest theme. These 
are the topics of Homer, Dante, Milton, Goethe, 
Hugo. Dante, while perceiving by the smil- 
ing of the stars, and by the increasing beauty 
and divineness of Beatrice, that she is trans- 
lating him to the highest spheres, still clings 
to his love for the woman. Its blood-red strand 
connects his Paradise with earth. The Faust- 
Margaret legend is human to the radiant end. 
Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel” idealizes 
the naive materialism of the cathedral ages. 
The motive of that prismatic ballad is the death- 
less human passion of the sainted maiden. Her 
arms make warm the bar of Heaven on which 
she leans, still mortal in her immortality, wait- 
ing for the soul of her lover. Such is the poetic 
instinct that no creature can be finer in quality, 
however advanced in power, than man him- 
self; that the emotions of his soul are of the 
uttermost account. Rossetti was ever an im- 
passioned poet, in whom were blended North- 
ern and Italian types. His series of sonnets, 
“The House of Life,” quivers with feeling. 
Christina Rossetti, his sister, holds her eminence 
not by the variety and extent of her verse, but 
for its emotion deep inwrought. Tennyson’s 
career indicates that the line of advance for a 
poet is that of greater intensity; nevertheless, 
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he has furnished a typical example of the na- 
tional repugnance to throwing wide the gates 
of that deep-set but rugged castle, an English 
heart. His sense of beauty and art at first was 
all in all, although such poems as “ Locksley 
Hall” and “ The Sisters” — such a line as that 
from the former, 


And our spirits rushed together at the touching 
of the lips — 


showed him capable of taking up the “ Harp 
of Life.” Throughout his long idyllic reign, 
he grew upon the whole more impassioned in 
thought and dramatic conception—yet the 
proof of this is not found in his dramas, but 
in portions of “In Memoriam,” in powerful 
studies like “ Lucretius” and “ Rizpah,” and 
in the second part of “ Locksley Hall.” Great 
poets confront essentials as they approach their 
earthly resolution. 


Tuus far I have referred only to the emo- 
tion of the poet’s own soul, often the more in- 
tense and specific from its limits of range. The 
creative masters give us all the hues of life’s 
“ dome of many-colored glass,” as caught from 
their interior points of view. What is life but 
the speech and action of us all, under stress of 
countless motives and always of that blind emo- 
tion which Schopenhauer termed the World- 
Will? It is at the beck of the strong invoker 
that these modes of feeling come arrayed for 
action, and not in single spies, but far more 
various than the passions which Collins’s Muse 
drew around her cell. Such are the throes of 
Homer’s personages within and without the 
walls of Troy. The intense and natural emo- 
tion of Priam and Achilles, of Hector and 
Andromache and Helen, has made them im- 
perishable. The heroic epics have gone with 
their ages, and for every romantic and narra- 
tive poem we have a hundred novels; but the 
drama remains, with its range for the display 
of passion’s extreme types. The keen satisfac- 
tion we take in an exhibition, not of the joy and 
triumph alone, but of the tragedy, the crime, 
the failure of lives that ape our own, is not 
morbid, but elevating. We know by instinct 
that they are right who declare all passion good 
per se; we feel that it is a good servant if a 
bad master, and bad only when it goes awry, 
and that the exhibition of its force both en- 
hances and instructs the force within each soul 
of us. Again, the poet who broods on human 
passion and its consequent action attains his 
highest creative power: he rises, as we say, at 
each outbreak and crisis, and the actor im- 
personating his conception must rise accord- 
ingly, or disappoint the audience which knows 
that such culminations are his opportunities, 


above the realistic level of a well-conceived 
play. More than all, and as I have suggested 
in a former lecture, the soul looks tranquilly on, 
knowing that it, no more than its prototypes, 
can be harmed by any mischance. “ Agonies” 
are merely “its changes of garments.” They 
are forms of experience. The soul desires a// 
experiences ; to touch this planetary life at all 
points, to drink not of triumph and delight 
alone ; it needs must drain its portion of an- 
guish, failure, wrong. It would set, like the 
nightingale, its breast against the thorn. Its 
greatest victory is when it is most agonized. 
When allis lost, when the dark toweris reached, 
then Childe Roland dauntless winds his blast 
upon the slug-horn. Its arms scattered, its 
armor torn away, the soul, “ the victor-victim,” 
slips from mortal encumbrance and soars freer 
than ever. Victor atque victima, atque ideo vic- 
tor quia victima, This is the constant lesson of 
the lyrics and plays and studies of Browning, 
the most red-blooded and impassioned of mod- 
ern dramatic poets; a wise and great master, 
whose imagination, if it be less strenuous than 
his insight and feeling, was yet sufficient to de- 
rive from history and experience more types of 
human passion than have been marshaled by 
any compeer. I have been struck by a critic’s 
quotation of a passage from Beyle (written in 
1817) which says that, after centuries of arti- 
ficiality, it must be the office of the coming 
artist to express “ states of soul ”—that that is 
what a Michael Angelo would do with modern 
sculpture. In truth the potent artist, the great 
poet, is he who makes us realize the emotions 
of those who experience august extremes of 
fortune. For what can be of more value than 
intense and memorable sensations ? What else 
make up that history which alone is worth the 
name of life ? 

The most dramatic effects are often those 
which indicate suppressed passion—that the 
hounds are ready to slip the leash. These are 
constantly utilized by Browning ; they charac- 
terize the Puritan repression in Hawthorne's 
romances and Mrs. Stoddard’s novels, and the 
weird power of Emily Bronté’s “ Wuthering 
Heights.” In the drama, above all, none but 
a robustious periwig-pated fellow is expected 
to “teara passion to tatters.” Nor can dramatic 
heights be of frequent occurrence: they must 
rise like mountains from a plain to produce their 
effect, and even then be capped with clouds— 
must have something left untold. A poem at 
concert-pitch from first to last is ineffective. 
See with what relief of commonplace or humor 
Shakspere sets off hissupreme crises: the banter 
with Osric before the death of Hamlet; the 
potter and babble of the peasant who brings 
the aspic to Cleopatra. In the silent arts, as 
in nature, the prevailing mood is equable, and 
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must be caught. The picture on your walls that 
displays nature in her ordinary mien, and not 
in a vehement and exceptional phase, is the 
one which does not weary you. But poetry, 
with its time-extension, has the freedom of dra- 
matic contrasts—of tranquillity and passion 
according to nature’s own allotment. With this 
brave advantage, naturalism is ignoble which 
restricts itself to the ordinary, and is indeed 
grossly untrue to our life, at times so concen- 
trated and electric. 

The ideal of dramatic intensity —that is, of 
imagined feeling —is reached when the expres- 
sion is as inevitable as that of a poet’s outburst 
under stress of personal emotion. You are con- 
scious, for example, that one must endure a loss 
as irreparable as that which Cowper bemoaned, 
before he can realize the pathos and beauty of 
the monody “ On the Receipt of my Mother’s 
Picture”: 


Oh that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 


But you also feel, and as strongly, that only 
one who has been agonized by the final sur- 
render, whether to violence or death, of an 
adored child, can fully comprehend that pas- 
sionate wail of Constance bereft of Arthur : 


Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then have I reason .to be fond of grief. 


Shakspere’s dramas hold the stage, and if his 
stronger characters are not impersonated so 
frequently as of old, they are still the chief réles 
of great actors, and are supported with a fit- 
ness of detail unattained before. The grand 
drama, then, is the most efficient form of poetry 
in an unideal period to conserve a taste for 
something imaginative and impassioned. But, 
with a public bred to reserve, our new plays 
and poems on the whole avoid extremes of feel- 
ing, which, alike in life and literature, are not 
“good form.” What we do accept is society 
drama, chiefly that which turns upon the Pari- 
sian notion of life as itis. But whether the cur- 
rent drama, poetic or otherwise, reflects life as 
It 1s, Is a question upon which I do not enter. 
I have referred to the lack of passion in modern 
poetry. The minor emotions are charmingly, 
if lightly, expressed. Humor, for instance, is 
given a play almost Catullian; and that Mirth 
1s a feeling, if not a passion, is the lyrical jus- 
tification of some of our felicitous modern song. 
Many of our poets realize that we have rounded 
a beautiful but too prolonged idyllic period ; 
they amuse themselves with idly touching the 
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strings, while awaiting some new dispensation 
—the stimulus of a motive, the example of a 
leader. Emotion cannot be always sustained ; 
there must be intervals of rest. But each gen- 
eration desires to be moved, to be thrilled ; and 
they are mistaken who conceive the poetic ima- 
gination to be out of date and minstrelsy a foi- 
ble of the past. 

As it is, we hear much talk, on the part of 
those observers whose business it is to record 
the movement of a single day, about the de- 
cline of ideality. Whenever one of the elder 
luminaries goes out, the cry is raised, Who will 
there be to take his place ? What lights will 
be left when the constellation of which he was 
a star shall have vanished ? The same cry has 
gone up from every generationinalleras. Those 
who utter it are like water-beetles perceiving 
only the ripples, comprehending little of the 
great waves of thought and expression, upon 
which we are borne along. The truth is that, 
alike in savagery and civilization, there never 
is a change from stagnation to life, from bond- 
age to freedom, from apathy to feeling and pas- 
sion, that does not beget its poets. At such a 
period we have the making of new names in 
song, as surely as deeds and fame in great 
wars come to men unknown before. It is true 
that the greatest compositions, in all the arts, 
are usually produced at culminating epochs of 
national development. But the period of that 
eminent group, the “elder American poets,” 
surely has not been that of our full develop- 
ment. Theirs has been the first inspiring rise 
of the foot-hills, above which —after a stretch 
of mesa, or even a slight descent —range upon 
range are still to rise before we reach that cul- 
minating sierra-top whose height none yet can 
measure. Throughout this mountain-climbing, 
every time that a glowing and original poet 
appears, his art will be in vogue again. 


Now, is such a poet the child of his period, 
or does he come as if by warrant and create 
an environment for himself? From the first 
it seemed to me a flaw in the armor of Taine, 
otherwise our most catholic exponent of the 
principles of art, that he did not allow for the 
irrepressibleness of genius, for the historic 
evidence that now and then “ God lets loose 
a man in the world.” Such a man, it is true, 
must be of ingrained power to overcome an 
adverse situation ; his very originality will for 
a long time, as in the recent cases of Words- 
worth and Browning, stand in his way, even 
if in the end it secures for him a far more ex- 
ceeding crown of glory. Ifthe situation is ripe 
for him, then his course is smooth, his work is 
instantly recognizable. First, then, the poet is 
needed. He must possess, besides imaginative 
and emotional endowments, the special gifts 
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which, however cultivable, come only at birth — 
“ the vision and the faculty divine,” and a cer- 
tain strong compulsion to their exercise. But 
these gifts, under such compulsion, constitute 
what we mean by the poet’s genius. 

In our age of distributed culture, it has be- 
come a matter of doubt— even among men 
reared upon the Shorter Catechism — whether 
there is any predestination and foreordination 
of the elect in art, literature, or action. Many 
deem this a superstition that has too long pre- 
vailed. That it has impressed mankind every- 
where and always isa matter of record. I have 
much faith in a universal instinct; and I be- 
lieve that I still have with me the majority even 
of modern realists, and that the majority is 
right, in refusing to discredit the gift of high and 
exceptional qualities to individuals predestined 
by heredity or otherwise, and I believe that with- 
out this gift —traditionally called genius—no 
poet has afforded notable delight and service. 
I know that men of genius often waive their 
claim ; that Buffon said genius was “ but long- 
continued patience”; that Carlyle wrote, it 
“means transcendent capacity for taking trou- 
ble, first of all”; that one eminent modern 
writer, though in a passing mood, announced: 
“there is no ‘genius,’ there is only the mastery 
which comes to natural aptitude from the 
hardest study of any art orscience.” But these 
are the surmises of men whose most original 
work comes from them so easily that they do 
not recognize the value of the gift that makes it 
natural. They honestly lay more stress upon 
the merit of the hard labor which genius un- 
consciously drives them to undertake. I say 
“drives them,’ and call to mind Lowell’s 
acute distinction: “Talent is that which isin a 
man’s power; genius is that in whose power a 
man is.” Carlyle’s whole career proves that he 
simply wished to recognize the office laid upon 
genius of taking “infinite trouble.” His pre- 
vailing tone is unmistakable: “Genius,” he 
says, “is the inspired gift of God.” “It is the 
clearer presence of God Most High ina man;” 
and again, “Genius, Poet, do we know what 
those words mean? An inspired Soul once 
more vouchsafed to us, direct from Nature’s 
own fire-heat, to see the Truth, and speak it, or 
do it.” His whole philosophy of sway by di- 
vine right is a genius-worship. Even Mr.How- 
ells’s phrase, “ natural aptitude,” if raised to the 
highest power, is a recognition of something 


1 Nothing of late has seemed apter than a criticism of 
the “ Saturday Review ” upon certain outgivings of the 
academicians, Sir Frederick Leighton and Sir John 
Millais, quite in the line of the industrial theory from 
which the present writer is dissenting. The reviewer, 
commenting upon their didactic paradoxes, asserts 
that all the truth which is in them amounts to just this: 
“ That the intuitive perceptions and rapidity of combina- 
tion which constitute genius, whether in action or spec- 


behind mere industry. It is what forces the 
hero, the artist, the poet, to be absorbed in a 
special office and decides his choice of it. 

The world is equipped with steadfast work- 
ers whose natural taste and courageous, stren- 
uous labor do not lift them quite above the 
mediocre. The difference between these, the 
serviceable rank and file, and the originative 
leaders, is one of kind, not of degree. How- 
ever admirable their skill and service in time 
become, they do not get far apart from impres- 
sions common to us all. We cannot dispense 
with their army in executive and mechanical 
fields of action. It is a question whether they 
are so essential to arts of taste and investiga- 
tion; to philosophy, painting, music; to the 
creative arts of the novelist and poet. But with 
respect to these, it would be most unjust to con- 
found them with the upstarts whose condign 
suppression is a desirable thing for both the 
public and themselves— claimants really pos- 
sessed of less than ordinary sense. Such is the 
fool of the family who sets up for a genius; 
the weakling of the borough, incapable of 
practical work, or too lazy to follow it, but with 
a fondness for fine things and a knack of imi- 
tating them. Such are the gadflies of every art, 
pertinaciously forcing themselves upon atten- 
tion, and lowering their assumed crafts in the 
esteem of a community. 

It is wise to discriminate, also, between ge- 
nius and natural fineness of taste. The latter, 
joined with equally natural ambition, has made 
many a life unhappy that had peculiar oppor- 
tunities for delight. For surely it is a precious 
thing to discern and enjoy the beautiful. Taste 
in art, in selection, in conduct, is the charm 
that makes for true aristocracy, a gift unspoiled 
but rather advanced by gentle breeding, a 
grace in man, and adorable in woman; it is 
something to rest content with, the happier in- 
asmuch as you add to the happiness of others. 
It is the nimbus of many a household, beautify- 
ing the speech and bearing of the members, 
who, if they are wise, realize that its chief com- 
pensation is a more tranquil study and posses- 
sion of the beautiful than are permitted to those 
who create it. Hephaistos, the grim, sooty, 
halt artificer of all things fair, found small com- 
fort even in the possession of Aphrodite, the 
goddess who inspired him. The secret of happi- 
ness, for a refined nature, is a just measure of 
limitations. Taste is not always original, cre- 


ulation, in scientific discovery or inventive art or ima- 

inative creation, open out so many new problems and 
ideas as to involve in their adjustment and development 
the most arduous labor and the most unwearied pa- 


tience. But without the primal perception the labor 
will be vanity and the patience akin to despair. Per- 
haps it is important to keep in mind that labor without 
the ee — is even more fruitless than ap- 
titude without industry.” 
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ative. There are no more pathetic lives than 
the lives of those who know and love the beau- 
tiful,and who surrender its enjoyment in a vain 
struggle to produce it. Their failures react 
upon finely sensitive natures, and often end in 
sadness, even misanthropy, and disillusionment 
when the best of life is over. 

Men of talent and experience do learn to 
concentrate their powers on certain occasions, 
and surprise us with strokes like those of genius. 
That is where they write “ better than they can,” 
as our Autocrat so cleverly has putit. But such 
efforts are exhausting and briefly sustained. I 
know it is said that genius also expires when 
its work is done; but who is to measure its 
reservoir of force or to gage the unseen cur- 
rent that replenishes it ? 

That there is something which comes with- 
out effort, yet impels its possessor to heroic 
labor, is immemorially verified.1 It whispered 
melodies to Mozart almost in his boyhood, 
made him a composer at five—at seven the 
author of an opus, four sonatas for piano and 
violin; and it so drew him on to victorious in- 
dustry, that he asserted in after life: “ No one 
has taken such pains with the study of com- 
positionas I!” Dickens declared that he did 
not invent his work: “I see it,” he said, “and 
write it down.”? Sidney Lanier, in nervous 
crises, would seem to hear rich music. It was 
an inherited gift. “Thus equipped with a rhyth- 
mical sense beyond that of other poets, he 
turned to poetry as to the supreme art. Now, 
the finer and more complex the gift, the longer 
exercise is needful for its full mastery. He 
strove to make poetry do what painting has 
done better, and to make it do what only music 
hitherto has done. If he could have lived three 
lives, he would have adjusted the relations of 
these arts as far as possible to his own satis- 
faction. I regard his work, striking as it is, as 
merely tentative from his own point of view. 
It was as if a discoverer should sail far enough 
to meet the floating rock-weed, the strayed 
birds, the changed skies, that betoken land 
ahead; should even catch a breath of fra- 
grance wafted from outlying isles, and then 
find his bark sinking in the waves before he 
could have sight of the promised continent. 

In our day, when talent is so highly skilled 
and industry so habitual, people detect the 
genius of a poet or tale-writer through its ori- 
ginality, perhaps first of all. It has a different 
note, even in the formative and imitative 


1 The cases of Mozart and Dickens, with others 
equally notable, were cited by the writer in an extended 
ag on Genius, which was published several years 
_ 2 Hartmann’s scientific definition, which I cited 
in a former lecture,— Genius is the.activity and efflux 
of the intellect freed from the domination of the con- 
scious Will,— finds its counterpart in the statement by 
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period, and it soon has a different message — 
perhaps one from a new field. The note is its 
style; the message involves an exhibition of 
creative power. Genius does not borrow its 
main conceptions. As I have said, it reveals 
a more or less populous world of which it is 
the maker and showman. Here it rises above 
taste, furnishing new conditions, to the study 
of which taste may profitably apply itself. It 
is neither passion nor imagination, but it takes 
on the one and makes a language of the other. 
Genius, of the universal kind, is never greater 
than in imparting the highest interest to good 
and ordinary and admirable characters ; while 
a limited faculty can design only vicious or 
eccentric personages effectively, depending on 
their dramatic villainy or their grotesqueness 
for a hold upon our interest. Véron has pointed 
out this inferiority of Balzac and Dickens to 
Shakspere and Moliétre — and he might have 
added,to Thackeray also. In another way the 
genius of many poets is limited —that of Ros- 
setti, of Poe, for example — poets of few, though 
striking, tones and of isolated temperaments. 
Genius of the more universal type is marked 
by a sound and healthy judgment. You may 
dismiss with small respect the notion of Fair- 
field, Lombroso, and their like, that genius is 
the symptom of neurotic disorder—that all 
who exhibit it are more or less mad. This 
generalization involves a misconception of the 
term ; they apply it to the abnormal excess, 
the morbid action, of a special faculty, while 
true genius consists in the creative gift of one 
or more faculties at the highest, sustained by 
the sane codperation of the possessor’s other 
physical and mental endowments. Again, what 
we term common sense is the genius of man 
as a race, the best of sense because the least 
ratiocinative. Nearly every man has thus a 
spark of genius in the conduct of life. A just 
balance between instinct, or understanding, 
and reason, or intellectual method, is true wis- 
dom. It requires years for a man of construc- 
tive talent—a writer who forms his plans in 
advance—for such a man to learn to be flex- 
ible,.to be obedient to his sudden intuitions 
and to modify his design accordingly. You 
will usually do well to follow a clue that comes 
to you in the heat of work—in fact, to lay 
aside for the moment the part that you had 
designed to complete at once, and to lay hold 
of the new matter before that escapes you. 
The old oracle, follow thy genius, holds good 


F. W. H. Myers, concerning the action of the “ Sub- 
liminal Consciousness.”” This, Mr. Myers says, has to 
do with “ the initiation and control of organic processes, 
which the conscious willcannot reach. . . . Perhaps 
we seldom give the name of genius to any piece of work 
into which some uprush of subliminal faculty has not 
entered.” [See the “ Journal of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research,” Feb., 1892. ] 
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in every walk of life. Everything, then, goes 
to show that genius is that force of the soul 
which works at its own seemingly capricious 
will and season, and without conscious effort; 
that its utterances declare what is learned by 
spiritual and involuntary discovery : 


Vainly, O burning Poets ! 
Ye wait for his inspiration, 
Even as kings of old 
Stood by Apollo’s gates. 

Hasten back, he will say, hasten back 
To your provinces far away !/ 
There, at my own good time, 
Will I send my answer to you. 


Yes, the spontaneity of conception, which 
alone gives worth to poetry, is a kind of reve- 
lation—the imagery of what genius perceives 
by Insight. This sense has little to do with 
reason and induction; it is the inward light 
of the Quaker, the @ priori guess of the scien- 
tist, the prophetic vision of the poet, the mys- 
tic, the seer. If it be direct vision, it should 
be incontrovertible. In occult tradition the 
higher angels, types of absolute spirit, were 
thought to know all things by this pure illumi- 
nation : 


There, on bright hovering wings that tire 
Never, they rest them mute, 
Nor of far journeys have desire, 
Nor of the deathless fruit ; 
For in and through each angel soul 
All waves of life and knowledge roll, 
Even as to nadir streams the fire 
Of their torches resolute. 


While this is a bit of Preraphaelite mosaic, 
it is not too much to say of the essentially 
poetic soul that at times it becomes, in Henry 
More’s language, 


One orb of sense, all eye, all airy ear; 


that it seems to have bathed, like Ayesha, in 
central and eternal flame; or, after some pre- 
existence, to have undergone the lustration to 
which, in the sixth A‘neid, we find the bé- 
clouded spirits subjected : 


Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque relinquit 
Aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem.? 


At such times its conclusions are as much more 
infallible than those worked out by logic as is 
the offhand pistol-shot of the expert, whose 
weapon has become a part of his hand, than 
the sight taken along the barrel. It makes the 
leopard’s leap, without reflection and without 
1 Till Time’s great cycle of long years complete 
Clears the fixed taint, and leaves the ethereal sense 


Pure, a bright flame of unmixed heavenly air. 
CRANCH’S TRANSLATION. 
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miss. I think it was Leigh Hunt who pointed 
out that feeling rarely makes the blunders 
which thought makes. Applied to life, we 
know that ,woman’s intuition is often wiser 
than man’s‘ wit. 

The clearness of the poet’s or artist’s vision 
is so much beyond his skill to reproduce it, 
and so increases with each advance, that he 
never quite contents himself with his work. 
Hence the ceaseless unrest and dissatisfaction 
of the best workman. His ideal is constantly 
out of reach—a “lithe, perpetual escape.” © 

From the poet’s inadequate attempts at ex- 
pression countless myths and faulty statements 
have originated. Still, he keeps in the van of 
discovery, and has been prophetic in almost 
every kind of knowledge,— evolution not ex- 
cepted,— and from time immemorial in affairs 
that constitute history. This gave rise, from 
the first, to a belief in the direct inspiration of 
genius. Insight derives, indeed, the force of in- 
spiration from the sense that a mandate of 
utterance is laid upon it. To the ancients this 
seemed the audible command of deity. “The 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying,”— 
“Thus saith the Lord unto me,”—*“ So the 
spirit lifted me up and took me away, and | 
went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit, 
but the hand of the Lord was strong upon 
me,”—such were the avowals of one of the 
greatest poets of all time. The vision of Eze- 
kiel and the compulsion to declare it have 
been the inspiration of the prophetic bard, of 
the impassioned lyric poet, almost to our own 
day. Histime has passed. We cannot have, we 
do not need, another Ezekiel, another Dante 
or Milton. Hugo, the last Vates, was the most 
self-conscious, and his own deity. A vision 
of the wisdom and beauty of art has inspired 
much of the superior poetry of recent times. 
A few prophetic utterances have been heard, 
evoked in some struggle of humanity, some 
battle for liberty of belief or nationality or con- 
duct. Yet I doubt not that, whenever a great 
cause is in progress,—before its culminating 
triumph, rather than after,— it will have its im- 
passioned and heroic minstrelsy. The occasion 
will seek out and inspire its poet. 


But he must believe in his prophecy, and as 
something greater than himself, though indo- 
mitably believing in himself as the one ap- 
pointed to declare it. Reflecting upon the lack 
of originality, of power, of what we may con- 
sider tokens of inspiration, in so much of our 
most beautiful latter-day song, I suspect that it 
is not due alone to the diversion of effort in 
many new fields of action and expression, but 
also to a general doubt of the force and import 
of this chief art of expression—even to the mod- 
ern poet’s own distrust in its significance. The 
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higher his gift and training, the more he seems 
affected by the pleasant cynicism which ren- 
ders him afraid, above all, of taking himself 
and his craft “too seriously.” This phrase it- 
self is the kind of chaff which he‘most dreads 
to incur. Now, I have just spoken of the wis- 
dom of recognizing one’s limitations, but if one 
has proved that he has a rare poetic gift, I think 
that he scarcely can take it and himself too 
seriously. The poets of our language and time 
who have gained the most distinction —such 
as Tennyson, Browning, Longfellow, Arnold, 
Emerson—have taken themselves very seri- 
ously indeed; have refused to go after strange 
gods, and have done little but to make poetry or 
to consider matters demanding the higher exer- 
cise of thought and ideality. Doubtless poets 
are born nowadays as heretofore, though na- 
ture out of her “fifty seeds” may elect to bring 
not even “one to bear.” But some who exhibit 
the most command of their art, and in truth a 
genuine faculty, are very shy of venturing be- 
yond the grace and humor and tenderness of 
holiday song. 

I think that such a condition might be ex- 
pected to exist during the unsettled stage of 
conviction now affecting our purpose and im- 
agination. There is no lack of desire for a 
motive, but an honest lack of motive,—a ques- 
tioning whether anything is worth while,—a 
vague envy, perhaps, of the superb optimism 
of our scientific brethren, to whom the mate- 
rial world is unveiling its splendors as never 
before, and to whom, as they progress so stead- 
fastly, everything seems worth while. 

| remember an impressive lyric, perhaps the 
finest thing by a certain American writer. Its 
title, “ What is the Use?” was also the bur- 
den of his song. He took his own refrain so 
much to heart that, although he still lives ac- 
cording to its philosophy, there are only a few 
of us who pay meet honor to him as a poet. 

Distinction ever has been achieved through 
some form of faith, and even the lesser poets 
have won their respective measures of success, 
other things being equal, in proportion to their 
amount of trust in certain convictions as to 
their art, themselves, and “the use of it all.” 
lhe serene forms of faith in deity, justice, na- 
tionality, religion, human nature, which have 
characterized men of the highest rank, are 
familiar to you. Such faiths have been an 
instinct with sovereign natures, from the He- 
braic sense of a sublime Presence ‘to the po- 
lemic belief of Bunyan and Milton. Homer 
cheerfully recognizes the high gods as the in- 
spirers and regulators of all human action. 
Dante’s faith in the ultimate union of perfect 
beauty, and perfect holiness was intense, and 
his conviction in the doom of the ignoble was 
so absolute that he felt himself commissioned 
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to pronounce and execute it. Shakspere made 
no question of the divinity that doth hedge a 
king; he believed in institutions, in sovereign- 
ty, in the English race. His tranquil accep- 
tance of the existing order of things had no 
later parallel until the century of Goethe and 
Emerson and Browning. Byron and Shelley 
invoked political and religious liberty, and be- 
lieved in their own crusade against Philistia. 
Hugo and his band were leaders in a lifelong 
cause; they carried a banner with “ Death to 
tradition” upon it. The underlying motive of 
all strenuous and enthusiastic movement, in art 
or poetry, is faith. Gautier and Musset con- 
cerned themselves with beauty and romantic 
passion; Clough and Arnold, with philosophy 
and feeling: all were poets and knights-errant 
according to their respective tempers and na- 
tionalities. And so we might go on indefinitely, 
without invalidating the statement that some 
kind of faith, with its resulting purpose, has en- 
gendered all poetry that is noteworthy for beauty 
or power. True art, of every class, thrives in an 
affirmative and motive-breeding atmosphere. 
It is not the product of cynicism, pessimism, 
or hopeless doubt. I do not mean “the hon- 
est doubt” which Tennyson sets above “half 
the creeds.” The insatiate quest for light is no- 
bler than a satisfied possession of the light we 
have. The scientific unsettlement of tradition 
is building up a faith that we are obtaining a 
new revelation, or, at least, opening our eyes 
to a continuous one. 

But without surmising what stimulants to 
imaginative expression may be afforded here- 
after, let me refer to a single illustration of the 
creative faith of the poet. For centuries all that 
was great in the art and poetry of Christendom 
grew out of that faith. What seems to me its 
most poetic, as well as most enduring, written 
product, is not, as you might suppose, the mas- 
terpiece of a single mind,— the “ Divina Com- 
media,” for instance,— but the outcome of cen- 
turies, the expression of many human souls, even 
of various peoples and races. Upon its literary 
and constructive side, I regard the venerable 
Liturgy of the historic Christian Church as one 
of the few world-poems, the poems universal. 
I care not which of its rituals you follow, the 
Oriental, the Alexandrian, the Latin, or the 
Anglican. The latter, that of an Episcopal 
Prayer-Book, is a version familiar to you of 
what seems to me the most wonderful sym- 
phonic idealization of human faith,— certainly 
the most inclusive, blending in harmonic suc- 
cession all the cries and longings and laudations 
of the universal human heart invoking a pater- 
nal Creator. 

I am not considering here this Liturgy as 
divine, though much of it is derived from what 
multitudes accept forrevelation. Ihavein mind 
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its human quality ; the mystic tide of human 
hope, imagination, prayer, sorrows, and pas- 
sionate expression, upon which it bears the wor- 
shiper along, and wherewith it has sustained 
men’s souls with conceptions of deity and im- 
mortality, throughout hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of undoubting years. The Orient and 
Occident have enriched it with their finest and 
strongest utterances, have worked it over and 
over, have stricken from it what was against 
the consistency of its import and beauty. It 
has been a growth, an exhalation, an apocalyp- 
tic cloud arisen “ with the prayers of the saints” 
from climes of the Hebrew, the Greek, the Ro- 
man, the Goth, to spread in time over half the 
world. It is the voice of human brotherhood, 
the blended voice of rich and poor, old and 
young, the wise and the simple, the statesman 
and the clown; the brotherhood of an age 
which, knowing little, comprehending little, 
could have no refuge save trust in the oracles 
through which a just and merciful Protector, a 
pervading Spirit, a living Mediator and Con- 
soler, had been revealed. This being its nature, 
and as the crowning masterpiece of faith, you 
find that in various and constructive beauty 
—as a work of poetic art— it is unparalleled. 
It is lyrical from first to last with perfect and 
melodious forms of human speech. Its chants 
and anthems, its songs of praise and hope and 
sorrow, have allied to themselves impressive 
music from the originative and immemorial 
past, and the enthralling strains of its inheritors. 
Its prayers are not only for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, but for every stress of life which 
mankind must feel in common— in the house- 
hold, or isolated, or in tribal and national effort, 
and in calamity and repentance and thanks- 
giving. Its wisdom is forever old and perpetu- 
ally new ; its calendar celebrates all seasons of 
the rolling year; its narrative is of the simplest, 
the most pathetic, the most rapturous, and most 
ennobling life the world has known. There is 
no malefactor so wretched, no just man so per- 
fect, as not to find his hope, his consolation, 
his lesson, in this poem of poems. I have called 
it lyrical ; it is dramatic in structure and effect ; 
it is an epic of the age of faith; but in fact, 
as a piece of inclusive literature, it has no coun- 
terpart, and can have no successor. Time and 
again some organization for worship and in- 
struction, building its foundations upon reason 
rather than on faith, has‘tried to form some rit- 
ual of which it felt the need. But such a poem 
of earth and heaven is not to be made delib- 
erately. The sincere agnostic must be content 
with his not inglorious isolation; he must barter 
the rapture and beauty and hope of such a lit- 
urgy for Azs faith in something different, some- 
thing compensatory, perchance a future and still 
more world-wide brotherhood of men. 


THE NATURE AND ELEMENTS OF POETRY. 


UnrTIL this new faith, or some fresh inter- 
pretation of past belief, becomes vital in action, 
becomes more operative, the highest flight of 
poetry will be timidly essayed. The songs of 
those who are crying, “They have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him!” will be little else than tenebrae — 
cries out of the darkness, impassioned, it may 
be, but hardly forceful or creative. I have 
spoken of Arnold and Clough, the conspicu- 
ously honest, noble, intellectual poets of the 
transition period. Just as far as their faith ex- 
tended, their verse rests firmly in art and beauty, 
love, and nobility of purpose. But much of it 
comes from troubled hearts; its limits are indi- 
cated by aspirit of unrest — limits which Arnold 
was toosure and fine a self-critic not to perceive; 
so that, after he had reached them,— which was 
not until he had given us enduring verse, and 
shown how elevated was his gift,—he ceased 
to sing, and set himself resolutely to face the 
causes of his unrest, and to hasten, through his 
prose investigations, the movement toward 
some new dawn of knowledge-brightened 
faith. 

A few verses from his “ Dover Beach ” are 
in the key of several of his most touching 
lyrics,—in the varying measure so peculiarly 
his own,— utterances of a feeling which in the 
end seems to have led him to forego his career 
as a poet: “The sea of faith,” he plains, 


Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Doubtless Arnold’s reserve intensified this 
sadness. Clough equally felt the perturbed 
spirit of his time; but he had a refuge in a brac- 
ing zest for life and nature, which so often made 
the world seem good to him, and not designed 
for naught. 

In time our poets will acquire, with the new 
learning and the more humane and critical the- 
ology, the health and optimism in which a note- 
worthy art must originate if at all. As for the 
new learning — 


Say, has the iris of the murmuring shell 
A charm the less because we know full well 
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Sweet Nature’s trick? Is Music’s dying fall 

Less finely blent with strains antiphonal 
Because within a harp’s quick vibratings 

We count the tremor of the spirit’s wings ? 
There is a path by Science yet untrod 

Where with closed eyes we walk to find out God. 
Still, still, the unattained ideal lures, 

The spell evades, the splendor yet endures ; 
False sang the poet,—there is no good in rest, 
And Truth still leads us to a deeper quest. 


For one, I believe that the best age of imagi- 
native production is not past; that poetry is to 
retain, as of old, its literary import, and from 
time to time to prove itself a force in national 
life; that the Concord optimist and poet was 
sane in declaring that “the arts, as we know 
them, are but initial,” that “sooner or later that 
which is now life shall be poetry, and every fair 
and manly trait shall add a richer strain to the 


” 
song. 


AND now, after all that has been said in our 
consideration of the nature of poetry, and 
although this has been restricted closely to 
its primal elements, I am sensible of having 
merely touched upon an inexhaustible theme; 
that my comments have been only “words 
along the way.” Meanwhile the press teems 
with criticism, our time is alert with debate in 
countless private and public assemblies re- 
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specting almost every verse of all renowned 
poets, ancient or contemporary ; texts and edi- 
tions, even if relatively less in number, com- 
pared with the varied mass of publications, are 
multiplied as never before, and readers — say 
what you may—are tenfold as many as in the 
prime of the elder American minstrels. The 
study of poetry has stimulated other literary 
researches. Yet the best thing that I or any one 
can say to you under these conditions is that a 
breath of true poetry is worth a breeze of,com- 
ment; that one must in the end make his own 
acquaintance with its examples and form his 
judgment of them. Read the best; not the im- 
itations of imitations. Each of you will find 
that with which he himself is most in touch, and 
therewith a motive and a legend—~fetere al- 
tiora. The poet’s verse is more than all the 
learned scholia upon it. He makes it by direct 
warrant; he produces, and we stand by and 
often too complacently measure his produc- 
tions. In no wise can I forget that we are re- 
garding even the lowliest poets from our still 
lower station ; we are like earth-dwellers view- 
ing, comparing, mapping out the stars. What- 
soever their shortcomings, their gift is their 
own; they bring music and delight and in- 
spiration. A singer may fail in this or that, but 
when he dies the charm of his distinctive voice 
is gone forever. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
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Il. 


sides are rid of winter snows, 

and ice no longer spans the 

lakes and streams, central 

Alaska looks almost tropical. 

Then Neska-ta-heen receives 
most bounteous care from naturé: an abun- 
dance of salmon stems the Alseck current and 
passes the very doors of the Indian huts; the 
land abounds in wild berries; and the native 
hunter, who knows the haunt of every beast, 
can rely on finding game. But other bands 
of the Goonennar, or Stick, nation, living 
around the northern lakes I-she-ik and Hoot- 
chy-Eye, have no such plenteous supply; so 
when winter is gone they take the trail and 
move to this southern settlement, and there re- 
cuperate on the fatted fish. At the time of our 
visit to Neska-ta-heen there was already a 
crowd of these people here, all busy plying 


THE RETURN TO THE COAST. 


the gaff among the salmon. Some of these 
men were willing to engage with us as guides, 
but the chief and the medicine-rhan, Shah 
Shah, jealous that strangers should earn the 
rich pay we offered, forbade their northern 
friends to accompany us. The medicine-man 


was our most influential opponent. Reputed 
to possess supernatural power, his word was 
law; the credulous natives, wanting in am- 
bition and pluck, inherit a fear and respect 
for this expeller of evil spirits and general won- 
der-worker. They assured us they were willing 
to enter our service, but they dared not risk 
the anger of Shah Shah, who had threatened, 
should they disobey him, to surround their 
future lives with a catalogue of dire calamities, 
and to visit upon all members of their families 
sickness, accident, and death. 

To our faces the medicine-man and the old 
chief, Warsaine, feigned geniality itself; we, 
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however, were not to be gulled by their dissimu- 
lation, but warned them that we were aware of 
their conspiracies. Assuming a great deal of 
dignity and force, we informed them that if they 
continued to hinder us and to thwart our pro- 
gress we would put them in irons and take them 
to the coast. This was hardly a modest oration, 
considering our feeble strength. Being con- 
vinced at last that no one would accompany 
us, we determined to start out alone. We 
should have been absolutely at the mercy of 
these people without our horses ; but with our 
own transport, and the old scribbled chart 
crudely penciled by the natives themselves, 
aided by compass and sextant, we concluded 
that we had the means to make the trip we 
had planned. 

As we saddled and made ready for a start, 
the whole crowd squatted in a ring, and watched 
us sullenly. The medicine-man had a self-satis- 
fied grin on his face ; he imagined that because 
we were denied a pilot we would give in at the 
last moment, and alter our route tosome district 
with which he was acquainted, so as to have 
the privilege of his guidance and society at 
$2.50 a day. When we had completed sad- 
dling, without exchanging a word with these 
Indians we led our horses out through an as- 
tonished and discontented throng, and threaded 


our way along the trail which zigzags at first up 
a thickly wooded hill overlooking the settle- 
ment. Upon arriving on the summit, the path 
ran through forests of spruce, tamarack, and 


cottonwood. In exposed positions the wind 
had swept down acres and acres of timber, 
and piled it in tangled heaps across the path, 
rendering travel extremely tedious; but we 
gradually left these higher lands, ascended the 
mountain-slopes, and, after tramping along the 
shores of a small lake, continued our course 
over an extensive valley, which, though in 
places boggy, nourished everywhere a luxuri- 
ant crop of grass. 

Over intricate parts of the land the Indi- 
ans follow a beaten track, though they make 
no decided ways when crossing an open coun- 
try ; but as most of their conveying is done in 
winter on snow-shoes and with sledges, the 
trails through this land are extremely difficult 
to find anywhere. 

When the natives, like so many little children, 
sprawled on the ground, and clumsily penciled 
out the position of mountains and lakes, they 
were utterly unconscious of the aid they ren- 
dered us. John Dalton’s ability as an efficient 
backwoodsman and his wonderful knowledge 
of trails proved most serviceable to us at this 
season. When once he had traveled through a 
land he could always go overthe road again, no 
matter how long or intricate it might be. ‘This 
faculty of an experienced scout resembled some- 
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what the talent of a gifted musician who hears 
a new piece only once, and then repeats the 
whole without difficulty, note for note. Such 
men as Dalton have memories peculiarly sen- 
sitive to matters of locality. Each scene along 
the trail is impressed upon the mind. Lakes, 
hills, cafions, and points of timber rudely mark 
the direction, and peculiarities of stones or 
trees serve to define the path. When follow- 
ing a trail he has previously known, if by acci- 
dent he leaves it, he is at once made aware of 
it by the changed signs along the road, which 
create discord with those stored in his memory. 
But the presence of an expert local guide 
would have been of the utmost service to us at 
this time, in saving us the time and trouble 
of searching out the trail, as we were hunting 
about sometimes for hours looking for some 
sign to suggest the way, until the discovery of 
an old camp-fire,a few wood shavings, or the 
print of a moccasin, would give a clue to the 
trail. 

Everywhere we found convenient camping- 
places, with good water and plenty of feed for 
our horses, which, although incessantly worried 
by mosquitos and other flies, remained in 
good condition. We nursed the little band of 
horses with the greatest care, attended at once 
to any soreness or lameness, and loaded very 
lightly any animal at all unwell. We used them 
simply for packing our belongings ; each of us 
took charge of two of them, which were led 
tied one behind the other. Through this wild 
land the management of four horses proved 
ample employment for us, combined with our 
other duties, which consisted of striking camp 
in the morning, loading up the pack-bags, and 
saddling up, searching out the trail, cutting 
roads through timber lands, and at night pitch- 
ing tent, unharnessing, stacking away supplies, 
cooking, and maintaining a constant lookout 
for our horses. 

For the first two days after leaving Neska- 
ta-heen we followed an immense valley stretch- 
ing to the northwest, and roughly furrowing 
a pass through the towering uplands flanking 
it on each side. Everywhere the land was 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation. Meadows 
of bluetop, redtop, and bunch-grass delicately 
tinted with wild flowers are interlaid with forests 
of evergreens, which reach down from the 
mountain-slopes and spread over the land in 
darkened patches, the whole valley being richly 
watered by chains of lakes and streams. But 
the ways are intricate and difficult. In places 
we had to chop a passage for our packhorses 
through forests of spruce and tamarack, and 
many of the pastures were only sticky quag- 
mires. Our advance brought us face to face 
with deep ravines which could be passed only 
by climbing down their treacherous banks, 
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MAP OF THE PIONEER PACKHORSE EXPEDITION IN ALASKA. 


The route followed by Mr, Glave, from Pyramid Harbor to the re- 


gion north of Mount St. Elias and back, crosses the national boun- 
dary six times, and is indicated by dashes and crossed lines. 


and rapidly melting snows taxed the rivers till 
they overflowed. We cherished hopes all the 
time that we might fall in with a band of In- 
dians, who might be induced to enter our ser- 
vice as guides, 

Miles and miles of blackened stumps marked 
the ravages of forest fires. The Indian, when 
resting on his journey and suffering from mos- 
quitos, sets fire to the twigs and leaves around 
him, creating a smoke which keeps the pest at 
a distance, and, when refreshed, he straps on 
his pack and moves along the trail, of course 
without extinguishing his fire; when announ- 
cing his approach to friends at a distance, he sets 
fire to ahalf-dead spruce- or tamarack-tree, and 
the column of thick, black smoke is the signal, 
to be acknowledged in the same manner by 
those who see it, so as to direct the traveler to 
their camping-grounds. Inthe summer every- 
thing is crisp and dry, and the timber is satu- 
rated with turpentine. The trees left to smolder 
are fanned into flame by the slightest breeze; 
the flames creep among the resinous trees, and 
spread till whole forests are destroyed. ‘These 
forest fires and the mosquitos account for the 
scarcity of game. Over the vast untraveled re- 
gion that we visited, there was a remarkable 
scarcity of wild animals. We saw only a few 
ground-squirrels and some grouse and ptarmi- 
gan. The Indians say thatall the larger animals 
retreat in summer to the hilltops, where, ex- 
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posed to a constant breeze, they are free from 
the torments of insects. 

As we penetrated farther into the interior, 
the climate grew milder and the vegetation more 
prolific, and the mountains appeared to be in 
groups and short ranges overshadowing im- 
mense, well-watered valleys. On the third day 
a break in the mountains disclosed to the left 
of usa crescent of whitened heights with steep 
wooded slopes reaching abruptly down to the 
shores of a big lake, and valleys stretched 
away to the north and south. The mountain- 
pass that we traversed was 6000 feet above 
sea-level, but the ascent and descent were grad- 
ual, and, following a cafion-bottom, we soon 
emerged again into open valley lands. 

In crossing one of the many swamps that 
spanned the valley from hill to hill, two of our 
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horses were for a time in serious jeopardy. An 
extensive grass plain stretched out ahead of us, 
which seemed at first to offer good traveling ; 
but the land provedthoroughly saturated, and at 
every step our horses sank to their belliesin slush 
and black mud. Rather than return and run 
the risk of finding no better way to cross, we 
decided to push on in the hope of soon passing 
beyond the marsh, but our advance only in- 
creased the difficulties. Inone place the ground 
we walked on was only a muddy cake of earth 
and roots floating on a pool of slush. As we 
plunged over this, it sagged in beneath our 
weight, and the treacherous crust of floating 
meadow, rocked into slimy, grassy waves, 
gaped with a hideous opening, and before we 
could escape, our two trail-horses, Billy and 
Bronco, were floundering in the darkened 
slush. To render assistance was difficult, as 
the poor frightened brutes threw themselves 
from side to side; but we succeeded at last in 
quieting them, and held their heads above 
water while we relieved them of their heavy 
packs. We then led our other two horses to a 
place of safety. On one side of the pool that 
threatened to rob us of our best animals we found 
a solid bank, upon which we lifted the fore legs 
of the submerged animals; then with a long lash- 
rope tied around their necks and attached to our 
other horses on comparatively solid ground, we 
hauled them by sheer force from their danger- 
ous predicament. It was two hours before we 
had gained their release from the icy pool, and 
they stood in safety, trembling violently with 
fear and cold. Both Dalton and I had tumbled 
in several times while controlling and aiding 
our horses, and we were thoroughly benumbed ; 
but another hour through greasy slush and 
mire brought us again to dry land. 

At our camp for the night on a grassy knoll, 
the mosquitos and other flies were in greater 
numbers and more ravenous than we had ever 
previously experienced them. The whole in- 
sect world seemed to hail our arrival with the 
same relish that reservation Indians welcome 
Government rations. Their attacks were fierce 
and incessant; our poor brutes, tortured into 
a frenzy, though hobbled, stampeded back, 
and sought escape from the torment by sinking 
into the swamp through which we had labored 
only a few hours before. The next morning, 
however, afforded us a delightful rest, for a stiff 
breeze from the southward swept the air clear 
of the pests, and granted man and horse a short 
respite. When plagued by flies, our leader, who 
wore a brass bell, would create a continual tink- 
ling, but when unmolested, the band would seek 
a soft patch of grass and go soundly to sleep, 
profiting by the unusual lull. 

A thorough search throughout the district 
rewarded us with no clue to a direct course. 
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We found only a few signs left by roving hun- 
ters,—here and therea rough branch shelter and 
camp debris,— but no beaten trail ran through 
the land. We were in a most interesting coun- 
try, studded with lakes, rivers, and mountains 
absolutely unknown to the outside world. Time 
had worn the giant mounds into grotesque 
shapes, some of them resembling castle ruins, 

We were now about seventy miles away from 
Neska-ta-heen, but we felt the want of a guide so 
seriously that we decided that one of us should 
return to the village and again endeavor to per- 
sufade an Indianto join us. When we left, many 
of the natives were away, but were expected 
back in a few days; among the whole lot, we 
argued, there might be one in a better frame of 
mind. Dalton was elected to make this trip; 
his superior knowledge of trails would enable 
him to make better time. We decided, however, 
to shift our camp before he started, for our pres- 
ent position was a veritable stronghold of the 
insect world. All kinds of tormenting flies hov- 
ered around in myriads night and day; they got 
into our eyes, ears, and noses. We could pass 
judgment upon the aggravating circumstances 
only by mental notice; when we ventured to 
give a strongly worded opinion on this subject, 
the flies, ever on the alert for new fields of oper- 
ation, would sail into our mouths. 

Three hours’ tramp brought us to a splendid 
pasture, where I decided to camp during Dal- 
ton’s absence. To the southward, mountains 
buried in perpetual snows formed a strong con- 
trast with the land around us, where violets, 
forget-me-nots, wild roses, daisies, buttercups, 
snowdrops, bluebells, and dwarf sunflowers 
crouched in mossy banks and tinted the mea- 
dows in varied hue. We were not a little sur- 
prised to find some bumblebees’ honey at this 
place. 

Dalton’s return on the little black mare to 
the village caused no small amount of ex- 
citement ; he feigned that he had come to get 
some tools which he had left in the chief’s hut, 
and broached the subject of a guide only in- 
cidentally; but finally an offer of $2.50 a day 
induced an Indian to start. He was a great 
powerful fellow, over six feet in height, but it 
was soon apparent that our mode of travel 
would not suit his ideas of serving the white 
man in ease and comfort. When a native is 
working on his own account he will stagger 
along the trail with 150 pounds, but when in 
the employ of the white man, though he eats 
as much beans and bacon as should satisfy 
three men, his frame, so poorly nourished, ut- 
terly collapses ; he cannot even bear the weight 
of his own blankets. Half the way on the 
return journey the Indian guide was so fati- 
gued that he rode the mare, and Dalton walked 
ahead and led her over the trail ; and upon their 
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arrival at the camp from which my partner 
had started, the copper-colored individual 
complained sorrowfully of his deplorable fate. 
“ Ee sharn hut,” he said, which means, “ I am 
to be pitied.” “Too woo oo nook ” (“I am 
very ill”), he mumbled in a half-crying voice, 
and tenderly touched his head, chest, arms, 
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south to trade off their winter furs with the coast 
Indians, and were returning home with weighty 
packs of blankets, powder, and shot. Their ar- 
rival was most opportune for our plans. We 
found they were bound over the same trail as 
ourselves, and we had no difficulty in persuad- 
ing them to travel in company with us. Each 
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A ROCKY STRETCH OF TRAIL OVERLOOKING THE KASKAR WURLCH RIVER. 


and knees to signify that the terrible hardships 
he had undergone had racked his whole body. 
Obtaining no consolation from us on that score, 
he attempted to conjure up other grievances 
for our sympathetic notice. He said again, 
“Ee sharn hut” (“I am to be pitied”); “hut- 
klake duish, klake duik” (“I have only one 
mother and one father”). We felt sure that 
these sorrowful explanations formed the pre- 
liminary to some decisive action, and we were 
not at all surprised to wake up next morning 
and to find that he had returned to his lonely 
parents. Such are the annoyances attendant 
upon a pioneer journey. Once more we sad- 
dled our little band of horses and plodded 
along alone, feeling decidedly disheartened. 
But two days after this, good fortune came to 
our aid: two Indians from Lake Hootchy- 
Kye came into camp. They had been down 
VoL. XLIV.— 114. 


party would equally profit by the combination. 
In consideration of their showing the way and 
helping us tocut roads through thetimber-lands, 
we agreed to carry their heavy packs on our 
horses. ‘The old man, Nanchay by name, was 
carrying about eighty pounds, and his son Tsook 
had a load weighing about fifty pounds. To 
be relieved of these burdens was a great bene- 
fit to them, and our proposal was at once ac- 
cepted. The additional weight on our horses 
made but little difference, as our pack-saddles 
were rapidly getting lighter as the season ad- 
vanced. The presence of these Indians was a 
great privilege, for the conditions under which 
we obtained their services afforded them no 
means of deceiving or humbugging us in any 
way. They were homeward bound and under 
no pay from us, so to cause unnecessary delay 
would be no benefit whatever to them. With 
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CROSSING THE KASKAR WURLCH ON A RAFT. 


old Nanchay and his son as guides, we made 
splendid headway. They were well acquainted 
with the lay of the land, and they were anxious 
to reach their destination, as the season’s hunt- 
ing had begun. 

Twenty-five miles’ traveling over grass-lands 
and thickly wooded foot-hills brought us to 
the shores of the Kaskar Wurlch River, a trib- 
utary of the Alseck, which enters the Pacific 
Ocean eighty miles to the eastward of Yaku- 
tat. We were now again in the vicinity of the 
ice-fields reaching northward from the Mount 
St. Elias range; a bitterly cold wind kept us 
close round the camp-fire till “ turning-in ” time, 
when a goodly pile of blankets felt very com- 
fortable. The next morning all our belongings 
were stiffened with frost, and the ice-coated 
logs, handled with benumbed hands, offered no 
speedy prospect of breakfast, and our boots 
could not be worn till we had a fire to thaw 
them. “Roughing it,” in the true sense of the 
expression, is a most cheerless undertaking, to 
my mind, commendable only as a necessity. 
During nine years of travel in wild and unfre- 
quented places, my lodgings and board have 
been strangely varied; but when I can, I like 


to have a comfortable room and to summon 
my breakfast by electric button. 

Our further advance northward obliged us 
to cross the waters of the Kaskar Wurlch, a 
deep stream about a quarter of a mile wide, 
with a five-knot current; scattered around the 
rocky shores we found several big logs, which 
we towed together into shallow water with 
our horses, then lashed them into a good sea- 
worthy raft, upon which we piled all our be- 
longings, stores, and outfit. Dalton swam the 
stream on horseback, the remainder of the 
horses following, and breasting the torrent 
magnificently. I took charge of the raft, and 
with the aid of the two Indians ferried every- 
thing across without mishap; upon arriving 
at the other bank, we did not feel inclined to 
proceed farther that day. We had been work- 
ing several hours in the cold water while con- 
structing our raft, and had still a little work to 
do in securely staking our craft well out into 
the stream, so that in the fall the decreasing 
waters would not leave it high and dry on 
shore. 

The old Indian, Nanchay, emphatically ob- 
jected to the delay. He said he was anxious 
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to reach his family again, and he endeavored 
to convince us that his wife and children would 
be mourning at his prolonged absence. We 
tried to coax the old fellow, but he remained 
obdurate, and asked for his pack, so that he 
might go on alone. We then appealed to his 
appetite, and promised if he would stay there 
the remainder of the day, and start at the 
earliest break of dawn, we would prepare him 
. a well-filled pot of bacon and beans. Still he 
remained unmoved; but finally the offer of 
two silver dollars deprived him of all inclina- 
tion to march on ahead. He took his old 
flint-lock musket, and loped away to the hill- 
side in search of game, returning after a few 
hours with one rabbit and a ground-squir- 
rel, both of which, after duly frizzling them 
on wooden spits, he ate up entirely. I no- 
ticed that the rabbit’s ears appealed to his 
taste; he did not cook these, but merely held 
them in the flames till the hair was singed 
off, then nibbled them up close to the ani- 
mal’s skull. Nanchay was only a little man, 
but he was the possessor of the ordinary In- 
dian appetite, which is regulated solely by 
circumstances, Though he had eaten these 
two animals, he did not deny himself the lib- 
eral allowance which he received each meal 
from our mess. 

For the next three days we tramped over val- 
leys of rocks, threaded a way amidst a laby- 
rinth of pools and lakes and swamps, crossed 
fertile grass-lands, and finally ascended to a 
table-land, and tramped along a ridge of thick- 
ly wooded foot-hills, through which in places 
we had to cut a trail. This part of the land 
is known to the Indians as Shak-wak, being 
an immense valley running northwest from 
Lake Kusu-ah almost to the eastern arm of 
the Copper River. This low-lying area has 
within its limits ranges of hills, forests, swamps, 
lakes, and streams, and throughout its whole 
extent traveling is tedious and difficult. We 
saw but very few signs of Indians here. The 
land is seldom visited even by them. There 
is actually no definite trail. Indians wander- 
ing in search of game adopt roads as their 
judgment guides them. Here and there an 
old fox-trap could be seen, and a few rude huts 
of tamarack boughs used as winter camps by 
hunters and trappers, and stumps of timber 
ten or twelve feet high éut when the snow 
was deep. Every time we reached exposed 
positions our Indians would set fire to trees, 
but no answering column of smoke replied 
to the signal; we were the sole occupants 
of this vast region. Nanchay was a capable 
guide, he knew every inch of the land, but 
he was very glum and uncommunicative, and 
when possible always substituted for conver- 
sation a mere grunt. On the trail he trudged 
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along at a deliberate pace, continually ex- 
amining the ground for fresh tracks of game, 
and casting his eye every now and then to 
the mountain heights, scanning the hillsides 
in hopes of seeing a goat or a mountain 
sheep. He always carried his old flint-lock, but, 
with the exception of a few tiny ground-squir- 
rels not worth the powder and _ shot, he killed 
nothing. He began to get concerned that 
no signal could be obtained conveying tid- 
ings of his friends. At the next camp, though 
we had hada hard day’s travel, he decided to go 
on, leaving his son Tsook behind with us, and 
also intrusting us with the transportation of his 
belongings. After a few hours’ travel next day, 
we caught up to the old Indian again. He had 
left us the night before, professing that he was 
unable to rest till he was again in the midst of 
his sorrowing family, but on the way he had dis- 
covered a small stream well stocked with trout, 
and forgot at once connubial anxiety at the 
prospect of a good catch of fish. By the time 
we arrived he had a lot of them spread out to 
dry in the sun, and a pile of heads, tails, and 
fins showed signs of sumptuous banqueting. 
He lashed up his newly acquired supplies, 
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which we tied to a pack- 
saddle, and started on our 
way. He said his wife 
had moved camp from 
where hc had left her, and 
really he did not know 
where she was. He be- 
gan an incessant signal- 
ing by burning. trees, 
and by and by the keen 
eyes of Tsook spied a faint 
curl of smoke creeping up 
from the wooded brow of 
a hill about ten miles 
away, which told of the 
whereabouts of the miss- 
ing family. Our pace was 
now quickened over the 
trail, which ran through 
a big stretch of rich grass- 
land of finer quality and 
more prolific growth than 
any we had yet seen, 
where hay sufficient to 
winter a whole pack-train 
could be put up without 
difficulty. 

When we reached the 
Indian hunting-camp we 
naturally expected to wit- 
ness a scene of joy and 
some expression of feel- 
ing at the return of the 
husband and father after a long and haz- 
ardous journey; but no one displayed the 
slightest concern at his presence. Our arrival 
with the strange, big animals they had never 
seen before created a great commotion, but 
Nanchay entered the family circle unnoticed. 
When the wife’s curiosity at seeing our horses 
had subsided, without exchange of greeting 
with her husband she continued dressing the 
moose-hide she was engaged on when we ar- 
rived, and the dogs and children slunk away, 
and eyed our movements through the bushes. 
There were at the camp a score of Indians, 
natives of lakes Hootchy-Eye and I-she-ik, 
this number including only two men besides 
Nanchay and his son. In some ways they were 
very objectionable, but they were very kind to 
us, and behaved more hospitably and reason- 
ably than any other natives I have met in that 
land. They were extremely poor, and small 
gifts of fish-hooks, beads, and needles induced 
them to display a friendly disposition. 

They were living under rude shelters of 
branches strewn round as a wall, with a layer 
of tamarack boughs thrown over a few cross- 
sticks and hoisted on props above their heads, 
which served also for drying fish and game. 
They were all busy collecting and preparing 
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a supply for the long winter months ahead ; 
already their roofed platform sagged and 
creaked and threatened to topple over with 
its weight of caribou, moose, mountain sheep, 
rabbits, squirrels, and fish, the fat from which, 
subjected to a smoky fire and the sun above, 
was melting, and kept up a constant dripping 
on the occupants below. All the big game 
had been killed by one young hunter; the other 
Indian, Goo-shoon-tar, was his grandfather, a 
gaunt old fellow, dressed in buckskin trousers 
and shirt begrimed to a serviceable thickness 
with blackened grease. The trapping and 
snaring department was managed entirely by 
the women and children. While at this camp 
the natives kept us well supplied with game, 
and delicious moose-steaks, mutton cutlets, 
and sun-dried rabbits reinforced our usual in- 
sipid fare. 

The natives do not cultivate the ground in any 
way. They are essentially meat-eaters, though 
in the summer they gathera great many berries, 
which they mix up with fat. During our journey 
we saw blackberries, raspberries, gooseberries, 
pokeberries, juniper-berries, and other small 
fruits, and also a species of blackberry about the 
size of buckshot, of a watery, tasteless consis- 
tency, quenching to 
the thirst. In the be- 
ginning of August 
these natives begin to 
hunt for their winter 
supply of meat and 
fish. Theymakecamps 
such as the one we 
were visiting, then 
branch out from these, 
and scour the land in 
all directions. All the 
meat, when dried by 
smoke and sun, islash- 
ed into convenient 
bundles, and the hides 
are dressed and care- 
fully folded. When 
they have killed off 
or frightened away all 
the game from a dis- 
trict, they shift their 
quarters to a new 
hunting-field. Late 
in the fall, when the 
snows are hard, they 
construct snow-shoes 
of poplar and thongs 
of leather, and carry 
their supplies back to 
headquarters on sled- 
ges. At each camp, 
when operations are 
complete, the accu- 
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mulation of meat and fish is cached in rocky 
caverns, in the forks of trees, and in little log 
storehouses built on tall piles out of reach of 
wild animals. 

Some of this provision is left for winter ex- 
cursions, for the Indians will be roaming over 
the land again a fewmonths hence, 
trapping the fur-bearing animals, and 
a supply of food at different points 
of the land relieves them of the ne- 
cessity of transporting it. In the 
spring they go south to Neska-ta- 
heen, and there meet the Chilkat 
Indians, with whom they trade their 
skins and furs. Some, however, take 
the northern trail, and barter their 
winter catch with the white traders 
on the Yukon River. We learned 
from the Indians here that we could 
reach that stream in six or seven 
days, but the season was now too 
far advanced for the undertaking. » 

To the southwest of our position, ¢ 

about a hundred miles away, was 
the Mount St. Elias region; to the 
north of us the natives told of two 
very large lakes, Hootchy-Eye and 
I-she-ik, which we deeply regretted 
it was not in our power to visit. To 
the west was another big lake, Tloo 
Arny. . 

There were a few muskets among 
the Indians we met in the interior, 
but they killed a great deal of their 
game with bows and arrows, some 
of which were pointed with iron and copper, 
and others with bone. Even the little boys 
were very expert with these weapons. These 
Indians were the lightest-hearted that we met 
during the whole season. Comforted by a gen- 
erous supply of food, they appeared to be in 
good spirits; the boys, when not required to 
carry loads of meat from the hunting-ground 
back to camp, competed with one another in 
wrestling, throwing stones, shooting arrows, 
running, and jumping, and they amused them- 
selves once or twice by throwing one another 
up on a moose-hide. A big skin was selected, 
and slits cut all round its edges with which 
they could get a good hold with their hands; 
then all the bigger members of the band would 
form a circle and stretch the skin taut, holding 
it about four feet from the ground. One boy 
would stand on this, and they would endeavor 
to throw him off his feet by violently jerking him 
in the air; some of them were tumbled off in a 
most unmerciful way to the rocks around, but 
though they got badly bruised, they never com- 
plained. Many of the boys were very expert, 
and the wielders of the moose-hide failed to 
throw them off their feet. Their agility was 
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remarkable; they would appear in the air in 
all kinds of positions, but managed to alight 
on their feet again. I succeeded in getting an 
instantaneous picture of one of them in mid- 
air. There were always a lot of these young- 
sters around our camp, apparently interested 
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in our doings and strange belongings, but they 
never stole the smallest thing from us. 

At different times samples of native copper 
have reached the coast. These interior Indians 
have bartered it with other tribes, some of 
whom have taken it down the Copper River to 
the trading-posts on the sea, and the white men 
have had brought to them pieces of the pure 
metal weighing several pounds, and showing 
signs of having been hacked off a solid block. 
All the coast tribes refer traditionally and his- 
torically to the Copper Mountains of the inte- 
rior. In former days the weapons and utensils 
were beaten out of this metal. Old Khay Tsoo, 
the powerful Chilkat warrior, despatched his 
slaves far inland with loads of seal fat to ex- 
change for copper, but the warlike tribes living 
on the head waters of the White and Copper 
rivers attacked them so fiercely and persistently 
that the traffic ceased. The Indians at Nan- 
chay’s camp gave most encouraging accounts 
of the rich deposits of the metal away to the 
northwest of our position; they assured us that 
boulders of solid copper were piled at the bases 
of the mountains, from which they chopped off 
all they needed. Of course their information 
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was highly colored for our edification, though 
they had several little nuggets with them which 
they carried for repairing purposes. Theold man 
had a band of it strapped around the bowl of his 
pipe, and the young hunter used barbed arrow- 
heads beaten from the metal in its natural state. 
They told us that they had several lumps in the 
village, each as much as a man could carry. 

A few days’ march from that camp, a big 
stream heading from a group of mountains 
flowed to the north; on the map it is charted 
as the White River, on account of the milky 
color of its glacial waters, but to the natives it 
is known as “ Eark Heene” (Copper River). 
The whereabouts of these copper mines is a 
mystery, but the combination of traditional 
reference and of fact, though exaggerated, con- 
vinces me that the problem could be solved, 
and that a well-planned research would be re- 
warded by the discovery of rich mineral depos- 
its. We tried hard to get Nanchay or some of 
his people to pilot us to the interesting region, 
but they were all too jealous of their precious 
possessions to divulge the secret of location, 
and they emphatically declined, saying that the 
land was far away and the trails bad. Nanchay 
tried to console us with the promise that should 
we return another season, he would guide us to 
the place; but he wished to assure us that the 
present summer was too far advanced, and 
soon the winter snows would begin to fly. 

A few days after our arrival the band of In- 
dians divided into two parties and took the trail 
for new hunting-grounds. Nanchay was going 
in search of moose in the grassy hilltops to the 
north. He marched off at the head ofa caval- 
cade of women, boys, and girls, all carrying 
heavy loads of blankets, old cooking-tins, fish- 
nets and poles, parcels and baskets of dried 
meat and fish, bundles of hides, and a goodly 
sprinkling of babies lashed securely on the 
packs. Nanchay himself carried a very light 
load, and was the only man in the procession, 
which included two wives, three daughters, 
various mothers, mothers-in-law, grandmoth- 
ers, aunts, and nine dusky youngsters of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, with about sufficient 
apparel distributed among them to render one 
ordinary human being decent. The remainder 
of the band were going to hunt sheep on the 
mountains around Lake Tloo Arny, which lay 
to the southwest, and we agreed to carry their 
loads for them so as to benefit by their guid- 
ance. These Indian bundles were very unde- 
sirable freight, being composed of semi-dried 
meat, stale fish, unwashed rags, and rancid fat. 
The natives were shrewd enough to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances; they marched slowly, 
snared small animals em roufe, and gathered 
armfuls of herbs and roots, all of which we 
piled on our horses. By the time we reached 
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the big lake, each of our animals was loaded 
down with their rubbish. 

The drier lands of the interior are perforated 
and tunneled in all directions by the small 
ground-squirrels, which keep up an incessant 
piping. These little creatures are about the size 
of an ordinary gray squirrel, but have only a 
short tail. When on the ground they appear 
to be about six inches long, but their anatomy 
seems to be telescopic ; for, when standing on 
their hind legs on the alert at some one’s ap- 
proach, they lengthen out till they are half as 
long again. The expert efforts of a band of 
Indian women with their snares will hush a 
whole colony of these little animals in one 
day. The women leave camp at about five 
o’clock in the morning, and return home at 
night with several hundred squirrels, the skins 
of which are patched into robes, and the meat 
is one of their favorite luxuries. 

Lake Tloo Arny is a most important water- 
way; at its southern extremity it is seven miles 
wide, and stretches like a sea away to the north- 
west as far as the eye can reach. The Indians 
say that at its northern end a river drains into 
the Yukon; if such is the case, transportation 
can be carried on from this point by water. 
This immense sheet of water, along the shores 
of which the Indians say they sleep five nights 
traveling from one end to the other, is near 
the boundary line, and when the United States 
and Canadian governments do really decide to 
survey the limits of their respective possessions, 
the use of these waters will be a great aid to 
them. Streams draining the land around have 
grooved out ways from all points of the com- 
pass. The mountains around are rich in cinna- 
bar, and the cafions hewn out in the rocky up- 
lands show signs of silver and gold; but though 
there is plenty of good quartz, still we found no 
free metal. The general formation was granite, 
slate, and quartz, which is a good combination 
for mineral prospects. 

Having reached the lake, the Indians made 
their camp on the hillsides; we pitched our 
tent on the stone flats near Goo-shoon-tar’s. 
The old Indian urged us to return to the coast. 
“Winter is near,” he said, and, pointing to 
the freshly whitened mountain-tops, warned 
us that the snow would soon be falling in the 
valleys. 

Hidden away in the bushes we found a small 
Indian dugout, and Dalton and I decided to 
repair this and make a few days’ exploring 
journey in it on the lake. We left our horses 
securely hobbled on a fine patch of grass-land 
‘in the neighborhood, then loaded up our tiny 
craft, and pushed off. The water, which was 
perfectly calm when we started, became gradu- 
ally ruffled ; but we made good headway with 
the paddles until we were crossing a bight in 
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making a short cut to a rocky bluff ahead. A 
stiff northerly breeze was springing up, and 
the water was getting rougher every minute, 
and began to tumble in over our slight bul- 
warks. Despite my greatest efforts at baling, the 
water was gaining on us, the little craft was 
slowly settling, the breeze had grown toasquall, 
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this a big sea with a hissing crest swept us 
ashore, where, paralyzed with cold and battered 
almost senseless, we lay in a heap piled on the 
rocks with a splintered canoe. It wasacruel dis- 
aster, and deprived us of property not to be 
replaced. Our two rifles, ammunition, mining- 
tools, cooking outfit, provisions, Dalton’s watch 
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and high waves rolled on all sides. Our canoe 
was rapidly sinking, and was already below the 
surface when Dalton and I, realizing that to 
save our own lives was all we could hope for, 
jumped into the water and quickly overturned 
the craft, spilling thecontentsintothelake. The 
cottonwood, relieved of its weight, floated bot- 
tom upward to the surface again. Then Dalton 
clung to the bow, and I to the stern, and we 
kept above water in thisway. We swam toward 
the shore. Angry waves rolled over our heads, 
flinging us about as if trying to wrench away 
from us the upturned dugout, which alone could 
save us. The wind blowing along shore denied 
us aid, and the icy waters had chilled us till we 
were almost speechless; but we doggedly fought 
our way, and at last were nearing the shore. 
The prospect of saving ourselves was still a 
feeble one. On shore a bare wall of stone cav- 
ing in at the water-line bordered the lake. We 
were rapidly carried on to this by the rolling 
breakers, which flung us against the rocky wall, 
or carried us in a surging foam into the hideous 
cave beneath. Each time we struck we pro- 
pelled ourselves violently along the wall. Soon 
we found an opening, and when abreast of 


and chain, scientific instruments, etc., sank in 
the depths of Lake Tloo Arny. At the time we 
were so thankful to save our lives that neither of 
us thought for a moment about the loss of prop- 
erty. Our blankets and my camera and note- 
books were fortunately secured; fastened in a 
big oil-sack to keep them dry, they floated on 
the surface, and when the storm had abated we 
picked them up none the worse for the mishap. 
I have had the contents of a flint-lock musket 
emptied at me at short range, and have experi- 
enced the comforting sensation as the bullet 
missed its mark; I have felt the satisfaction of 
stopping a charging buffalo ; but I don’t think I 
ever felt such heartfelt thankfulness as when 
I was out of reach of the angry waves on the 
rocky shores of Lake Tloo Arny. 

The head of Lake Tloo Arny was the far- 
thest point reached by us. I have made a rough 
chart of the land through which we passed 
since leaving the coast, but scientific instru- 
ments subject to the jolting and hard knocks 
attendant upon such a journey enabled me to 
record only a crude idea of the lay of the land. 

During the whole season we saw but little 
game—a few bears out of reach and some 
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mountain sheep on the heights. A small-bore 
rifle or a shot-gun is most serviceable in cen- 
tral Alaska, for there is a fair quantity of grouse, 
ptarmigan, squirrel, and duck. 

Our season’s travel took us over the entire 
basin of the Alseck, a river which drains an 
enormous territory. At the outset of our jour- 
ney, having crossed the divide, we traced its 
eastern branch, the Tarjansini, which, gathering 
on its way waters from mountain torrent and 
snow-field, flows toward Neska-ta-heen. Fifty 
miles to the north of the Indian settlement an- 
other tributary of the Alseck heads from Lake 
Klook-Shoo, and, winding amidst the hill-lands, 
courses south and joins the Tarjansini, and 
these combined forces sweep across the rocky 
vale at Neska-ta-heen in a rapid torrent. 

Then from the west, from an immense glacier 
and moraine near Lake Tloo Arny, the Kaskar 
Wurlch begins its southern journey, and is 
swelled at once into a dangerous river by the 
muddy waters hurled into it through gorge and 
cafon crushed in the mountains by the mov- 
ing ice-fields sloping from the Mount St. Elias 
range. This stream, flowing to the south and 
west, is joined by still another arm, which has 
its birthplace in Lake Dassar-Dee-ash, to the 
north in Shak-wak valley. These two water- 
ways flow and eventually pour into the Alseck 
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itself, a wild, dangerous river which races along 
with an eight-knot current, its volume at times 
spread over the rocky valley in a dozen chan- 
nels which combine in one deep torrent when 
the mountains close in and narrow the limits 
with their rocky walls. Along the banks of the 
Alseck old moraines slope to the river’s edge, 
and active glaciers are pushed far out into the 
stream; the internal working of the ice-field 
maintains a continual rumble, and blocks of 
ice topple into the river, and whip the waters 
into a confused, seething mass. Eighty miles 
to the east of Yakutat, on the south coast of 
Alaska, the Alseck River plunges in one deep, 
angry torrent through a cafion of rock and ice, 
flows over the stony waste known as Dry Bay, 
and pours a muddy volume into the blue wa- 
ters of the Pacific Ocean. 

The nature of the whole land can be roughly 
divided into three conditions: Snow- and ice- 
fields bury the coast-range and choke up every 
hollow ; to the immediate north the valleys 
are rocky and barren, but the vast interior be- 
yond is richly clothed in luxuriant vegetation. 
Scientific authorities theoretically mapped out 
giant ice-fields as spreading over the entire 
land from the Fairweather and Mount St. Elias 
ranges north almost to the valley of the Yukon. 

Colossal heights mantled in never-melting 
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snows tower thousands of feet in the air, but 
within the shadow of these mighty uplands, in 
the sheltered hollows beneath, lie immense val- 
leys carpeted in richest gragses, and gracefully 
tint -— with wild flowers. Here in the summer 
a venial clime is found, where strawberries and 
other wild fruits ripen toluxuriance, where there 
are four anda half months of summer and seven 
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and a half of winter. In 
June and July the sun is 
lost below the horizon only 
for a few hours, and the 
temperature, though chilly 
at night, has an average 
of sixty-five degrees in the 
daytime. , 
We carried with us a sup- Pe Se 
ply of bacon, beans, flour, DRAWN BY W. G. FITLER. 
rice, and dried fruits, which 
lasted all the season, and when we arrived on 
the coast we had still a month’s provisions 
left. We took extra horseshoes with us, but 
the difficult trails soon decreased our stock, 
and Dalton displayed great ability in shaping 
out a pair of shoes from an old English musket 
which we found in an Indian rubbish-heap. 
Miners and prospectors have for many years 
been seeking a practicable way into the land 
through which we traveled, but the mountain- 
passes and want of transportation have kept 
them back. The trail is now broken and the 
way open to miners and Government agents. 
When swimming the Kaskar Wurlch on 
our return journey, Dalton, together with one 
of our horses, had a narrow escape. In mid- 
stream the animal was attacked by cramps, and 
sank three times. Upon rising to the surface the 
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third time, Dalton sprang off his back, and 
grabbed the tail of the horse I was riding, hold- 
ing on to his horse’s bridle with the other hand. 
My little mare was a powerful swimmer, and 
she was able to tow the strange procession to 
safety. 

Upon our return to the coast, we took the 
same trail by which we had entered the land; 
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our horses were in splendid condition, and we 
rode them nearly all the way. The day we left 
Neska-ta-heen homeward-bound there were 
sixteen degrees of frost, and we passed through 
three snow-storms ; at one place it had drifted 
tillit was four feetdeep. We had heeded the old 
Indian’s warning none too early. For winter 
makes an abrupt entry in this land, and begins 
its stern rule with but short preliminary. The 
gradual whitening of the hilltops heralds its 
approach. The warning screech of the water- 
loon tells that storms are nigh. Rapidly the 
dazzling curtain rolls down from the heights 
around, covers up cafion and gulch, buries the 
forests of spruce and tamarack, and spreads over 
the valleys below an unbroken field of snow. 
The roar of the summer torrent is hushed, and 
lake and stream are frozen hard. 


E. J. Glave. 
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WITH PICTURES BY E. W. KEMBLE. 


>, HE funeral was over, 

and the Old Man 

looked somewhat dis- 

consolate. I refer to 

Old Man Doggett of 

Broken Bow. Mr. 

Doggett’s baptismal 

name is in my posses- 

sion, but few knew it 

in Broken Bow; fewer 

still cared anything about it. It was, in fact, 

a name which the elderly Mr. Doggett used in 

his dealings with the United States government, 

and for no other purpose, and it looked odd 

even to him when he saw it on land-office 
papers. 

The Old Man, as I have intimated, did not 
look particularly cheerful, but his actions were 
far from denoting despondency. It was Mrs. 
Doggett, sharer of his joys and sorrows— 
mostly sorrows — for something over forty years 
in a zigzag course from the Eastern States to 
his present location in the Territory of Dakota 
— it was Mrs. Doggett, I say, who had departed 
this life. Mrs. Doggett had been a faithful, pa- 
tient wife, and had gone to the reward of this 
kind ofwives. Her funeral had been numerously 
attended by the people from the eleven houses 
which made up the city of Broken Bow, and 
from the score or so of settlers’ “shacks” scat- 
tered about on the prairie in the neighborhood. 
Hers was the first death to come upon Broken 
Bow. She had been laid at rest in the Prairie 
View Cemetery, — “thus,” in the well-chosen 
words of the Broken Bow “ Van-Guard,” “in- 
augurating this sacred spot so thoughtfully set 
aside in the Third Ward by the founders of 
our city.” 

The ancient Mr. Doggett sat in front of the 
Settler’s Home hotel as the hazy October sun 
sank toward the west. A few fellow-citizens 
surrounded him in easy attitudes. Nobody said 
much, Each was engaged in the laborious 
work of watching the down of the ripened 
milkweeds, which, ignoring the metropolitan 
claims of the city, was floating lazily about. 
Justice of the Peace Barlow came up and sat 
down near the Old Man. After moving about 
uneasily for a minute or two, this worthy orna- 
ment of the bench offered a few words of con- 
dolence to the bereaved old gentleman. “Yes,” 
replied the latter; “it is a little hard on me at 
my time of life. I’m gettin’ old, Jedge.” 


“ Pretty well along for this country, that ’s 
so,” assented the ingenuous Barlow; “ but back 
in the States, now, you would n’t be so very 
vener’ble, Old Man.” ' 

“No; you ’re right,” answered Doggett. 
“But I’m goin’ to miss her, I reckon, spe- 
cially when I move West. She was very handy 
at movin’. Prob’bly she had to be,” he added 
thoughtfully ; “ we h’isted West sev’ral times.” 

This produced a faint smile on the faces of 
his hearers, not because there seemed to be 
anything incongruous in the idea of going West 
on the banks of the Missouri River, but be- 
cause the Old Man had been talking of it ever 
since he arrived a year ago, and the public had 
lost faith. “The Old Man will never go West 
no more than me,” Bill Dows had once an- 
nounced sententiously ; but since Bill had gone 
to that region inside of a week after being thus 
moved to prophecy, not much was thought of 
his view. 

“ Miranda,” continued the Old Man after a 
pause, “ was most remarkably handy at cookin’ 
outdoors. 1 al’ays liked to set on the wagon- 
tongue when we camped, an’ take care o’ the 
children an’ the dogs, an’ watch her toss up 
the skillet an’ flip a flap-jack. Never knowed 
her to fail but once, an’ that was thirty year 
ago in Injeana. I ’m goin’ to miss her on the 
road, an’ that ’s a fact. But I can’t help it. I 
reckon I ’ll start to-morrow. Boys,” he added, 
with a fairly cheerful if not wholly necessary 
oath,— “ boys, come in an’ have a drink.” 

I scarcely need to say, I suppose, that the 
old gentleman’s call to the thirsty was unani- 
mously heeded by the group around the open 
door of the Settler's Home. Nor need I say, 
probably, that his apparent callousness to the 
loss of his wife met with unfavorable comment 
on the part of the few women of Broken Bow. 
Woman will stand abuse, but not neglect ; her 
husband may be a tyrant so long as he is 
miserable during her absence. The women of 
Broken Bow were holding an informal meet- 
ing at the house of Justice Barlow, opposite 
the Settler’s Home. 

“T tell you, it is scandalous the way the Old 
Man acts,” announced Mrs. Barlow, who made 
a specialty of “speaking her mind.” “Such a 
man don’t deserve a wife; for my part, I can’t 
see why the Lord let him have one as long as 
he did. And after she ’d moved West with 
him twenty times if she had once, too. It ain’t 
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any light thing to sleep in a wagon and get 
meals over a fire on the ground—lI ’ve tried 
it.” The excellent Mrs. Barlow seemed to be- 
lieve that the late Mrs. Doggett’s outdoor per- 
ambulating housekeeping should cause her 
bereaved spouse to melt into tears if nothing 
else would, and this view of the case was gen- 
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‘*1 ’M GETTIN’ OLD, JEDGE.” 


erally shared by the other women present. But 
the Old Man found one champion even among 
them, though I am bound to say that she was 
an unmarried woman, knowing but little about 
the undeserving creature,man. This was Miss 
Holley, the schoolmistress. 

“T think,” said Miss Holley, the schoolmis- 
tress, “that the Old Man feels worse than we 
know; I was talking with him yesterday. He 
does n’t know any better than to act the way 
he does; he thinks it would be unmanly to 
show any grief. But he means well, I am sure.” 

Miss Holley was regarded with a mingled 
expression of pity and contempt by the experi- 
enced married women present, so she said no 
more in defense of the unpopular Mr. Doggett. 
But when, as it began to grow dusk, she went 
out to go to her “ claim,” which she was “ hold- 
ing ” a half-mile from town, and where she was 
obliged to stay a night or two each week to 
appease an exacting government, she met the 
Old Man on the corner. There was a touch 
of unsteadiness in the old gentleman’s legs, and 
truth compels me to confirm the penetrating 
reader’s worst suspicions, and to admit that it 
came from the too industrious absorption of 
Broken Bow liquor, a fiery fluid utterly unfit 
for either man or beast. But the Doggett mind 
was Clear and active. 

“ Good evenin’, Miss Holley,” he said. “ Go- 
in’ out to comply with the law, eh? He, he!” 
The superfluous laugh came from the same 
cause as the undesirable unsteadiness. 

“Yes, Mr. Doggett,” answered Miss Holley, 


as she turned toward him, and the rich, soft 
light of the sunset lighted up her face. “ Are 
you going home now ?” 

“JT dunno. Reckon I ’d better?” 

“Yes; I think so. You ’ve been drinking, 
Mr. Doggett.” 

The Old Man’s first impulse was to say, 

. “S’posin’ I have?” but he thought 
better of it. Her tone showed that she 
was sorry. This surprised him,— he 
was not accustomed to anything of the 
kind,—and it also touched him. But 
he decided that it was safer to remain 
facetious. So he said: “ That’s so, Miss 
Holley; but the Gover’ment ain’t made 
no law that a man on a claim can’t 
drink, has it? Ain’t we got no rights 
left, nohow?” and the old humorist 
laughed querulously. He noticed as 
the light still flooded her face how hand- 
some she was. 

“ Your wife would not have liked to 
know that you were going to get drunk 
to-day.” The girl looked at him stead- 
ily. The Old Man bowed his head. 
His stooped form was outlined against 
the golden sky, which burned far off 

across the level prairie. 

“JT ain’t so very drunk, am I?” asked the 
Old Man in an apologetic tone. 

“ No, you are not very drunk; but why did 
you get drunk at all?” 

The Old Man’s head sank still lower, and 
he was silent for a full minute. Finally he 
answered : 

“T dunno. [had n’t oughter. I did n’t know 
what else to do. I was lonesome. It ’s lone- 
some ev’rywhere now. I ain’t goin’ home; it’s 
lonesomer there than anywhere else.” 

“Yes; you would better go home. It is the 
best place for you, even ifit is lonesome. Come, 
I will go part way with you.” 

The Old Man looked at her doubtfully, and 
then started off along the mark across the 
prairie which, bya stretch of courtesy prompted 
by intense local patriotism, was called a road. 
They went in silence some distance, the girl 
slightly in advance, the Old Man with his head 
bowed. Then she paused and turned, this time 
with her back to the dying west, while the fad- 
ing light, now gray and almost gloomy, fell on 
the face of the Old Man. 

“ There,” she said, “it is only a quarter of a 
mile farther. You will go, will you not?” 

“Yes, Miss Holley; I will. It ’s the best 
place for me. But it is lonesome there with- 
out her — mighty lonesome. I reckon I never 
knowed how much company she was till now.” 

“ Yes, yes; but you must try and be as cheer- 
ful as youcan. You know you are going West 
some day.” 
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“You believe it, do you?” answered the 
Old Man, eagerly. “Ofcourse you do; you’re 
sens’ble. You know when a‘man says that 
he 's goin’ West that he means it. The rest 
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of ‘em don’t believe it, but I knowed you did 
all the while. Of course I’m goin’ West; of 
course. You ’ve got some sense.” 

“ Yes, you are going West again some day,” 
replied the girl; “ but not now—not this fall. 
You must stay here this winter, and go in the 
spring.” 

“No, can’t do that; I must go now. I 
don’t like this country; it ’s gettin’ too much 
settled up. They ’re talkin’ of a railroad comin’ 
through here, an’ somehow I don’t like ’em. 
This land don’t suit me, anyhow. They say 
there ’s the best land in the world in the Hills. 
I ’m goin’ across the reservation into the Hills. 
I’m goin’ alone; there’s nobody to go with 
me now, except ‘Tige an’ the hosses. They ’re 
better ’n nothin’, but they can’t talk, though 
Tige barks in sev’ral diffrent ways. It ll be 
lonesome travelin’ without her—an’ her heart 
was set on the trip. She did n’t like it here no 
more than me. She was of the ’pinion that the 
s’ciety wa’n’t what it oughter be. She never 
liked the way that town crowd tries to put on 
airs, an’ act stuck up. But she al’ays said you 
was a nice girl; I reckon she knowed you 
believed we was goin’ West.” 

“ Perhaps,” assented the other, with a faint 
smile, “ She was a good woman, and I am sure 
it will be very hard for you to move West with- 
out her, But I must go now. Good night; 
you will go home now, won’t you?” and she 
put out her hand for his. Shaking hands was 
a form of social dissipation which the Old Man 
had largely risen above, but after some hesita- 
tion he extended his hand. She took it, pressed 
it slightly, gathered up a white shawl about 
her shoulders, and walked away through the 
dry grass toward her little eight-by-ten house 
now faded out of sight across the prairie in 
the fast-gathering darkness. The Old Man 
gazed after her in considerable bewilderment. 


He looked at the hand she had taken in hers, © 


and was somewhat reassured on finding that 
it appeared to be inits normalcondition. Then 
he looked back toward the town, and saw the 
lights in the Settler’s Home. He took a step 
in that direction, then turned and started for 
home with a fairly resolute tread. “I ‘ll go 
home, as she told me to,” he said. “She’s the 
smartest girlin the Territory; she knows what ’s 
the thing for me to do, and she knows I am 
goin’ West.” Hispace slackened a little, and he 
was silent. “ There’s Tige and the hosses,any- 
how. They’ll be some company, but not much. 
Oh, it ’s lonesome without her! It’s—” The 
Old Man’s voice choked, but he walked on. 
Soon he came to a little depression in the 
prairie through which the road ran, and he 
stopped, and by the last faint light from the 
west, and the fainter light from the stars, he 
gathered a bunch of the wild sunflowers which 
grew there, and which had all day been tossed 
about on their long, graceful stems by the 
south wind. Then the Old Man, with the 
flowers in his hand, went on through the dark- 
ness to the place he called home. 

At the time of which this history treats the 
American locomotive had been in full cry 
after the fleeing Mr. Doggett for over half a 
century. It had not come up with him for any 
length of time. There are sailors who never go 
down to the sea in ships,— born wanderers of 
the land, latter-day gipsies,— who look upon 
a covered wagon and a team of horses as a 
true-born sailor looks upon his ship. Mr. Dog- 
gett first saw the light of day near the Atlantic 
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seaboard, but he soon abandoned the neighbor- 
hood. He found the region too crowded. It 
seemed stuffy and poorly ventilated to him. 
While still toiling in that fertile portion of 
the late Noah Webster’s incomparable speller 
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which is devoted to words of two syllables, he 
turned his attention to newspaper reports of 
the West, and especially of the farms which 
a paternal government was disposing of at a 
nominal price. So one night he went away 
from home, leaving parents behind who con- 
soled themselves with ten other little Dog- 
getts. He tarried in Ohio a few years, where 
he was married, and accumulated property to 
the extent of a wagon with a white cover, a 
team consisting of one mule and one horse, a 
gloomy cow, and four dogs. Then he began 
his great retreat from the locomotive in good 
earnest, which, at the time I write of, had con- 
sisted of twenty or thirty distinct removals, and 
had marked out an uncertain line from the 
Buckeye State to the Missouri River, reach- 
ing at one time as far south as Arkansas, and 
on another occasion as far north as Mani- 
toba. His weakness for Government land had 
increased rather than diminished, and the 
number of “claims” which he had owned in 
different States and Territories was something 
startling, especially when we remember, as in- 
exorable fact forces us to do, that after the 
first one or two, he had had no right to them. 
But the old gentleman’s conscience in regard 
to dealings with the Government was elastic, as 
I regret to say the consciences of men occu- 
pying higher positions in the social scale some- 
times are. During all of this time, in which he 
never lived longer than five years in one place, 
Mrs. Doggett had been his uncomplaining 
companion. She was not a born wanderer, 
and sometimes she looked at old and well- 
kept homes, with their great shade-trees, and 
ample barns, and moss-roofed houses, and 
sighed; but she said nothing, and wandering 
finally became a second nature to her. Chil- 
dren had come to cheer the Doggetts. At one 


time in Illinois six of them had gath- 
ered about the blazing fire beside the 
wagon, and watched their father in- 
dustriously cleaning his rifle, and 
listened to his optimistic remarks on 
the amount of game he proposed to 
bag the next day. Two of the off- 
spring had been born in the wagon, 
which always gave them a slightly 
warmer place in their father’s heart. 
But the life had not seemed to agree 
with the little ones, and they had 
gone away to a land of fewer hard- 
ships, one in Kentucky, two in Mis- 
souri, one in Iowa, another in far-off 
Manitoba, as they camped by the 
lonely Red River of the North; and 
the last, a promising boy of fifteen, 
who could shoot with great accu- 
racy, and get the better of the other 
fellow in swapping horses three times 
out of four, in western Minnesota, where the 
Doggett home had temporarily been before 
it was moved to Broken Bow for another 
transitory pause. 

Through all his troubles the Old Man had 
preserved a considerable degree of cheerful- 
ness. He usually drowned his sorrows by 
moving West. He had determined to pursue 
this course on the present occasion. But he 
trudged along through the darkness with a 
heavy heart, and when he pushed open the 
door of his one-room house and went in, the 
place seemed very solemn and very lonely. 
He lighted a smoky lantern, and laid the sun- 
flowers on the table. Then he sat down, and 
for a long time gazed at the dim and flicker- 
ing light. Tige,a battle-scarred dog which had 
fought everything that two States and three 
Territories could furnish, claimed his attention, 
but did not get it. At last he arose, and looked 
about the room through the semi-darkness. 
He took down his rifle from the wall, exam- 
ined it, and put it back in its place. “ Yes,” 
he said, half aloud; “ I must start in the morn- 
ing. It’s too lonesome to stay here. I ’ll 
show ’em that I can go. Miss Holley knows 
I’m goin’ now.” Then his eye rested on the 
sunflowers, and he took them up. “I'll go 
an’ put ’em on her grave,” he said. “ There 
can’t nobody see me now.” He went out, and 
started back along the path. There was no 
moon, but the stars were shining, though the 
sky was hazy. The fresh, steady south wind 
swept unhindered across the level plain with 
a sharp, almost hissing sound in the long, dry 
prairie-grass,—“ grass,” as had been aptly re- 
marked by the Broken Bow “ Van-Guard,” “ so 
rich in albuminous and nitrogenous matter 
as to actually fatten stock to the point of ridic- 
ulous obesity.” It was a strong, sweeping 
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wind, such as blows only on great mid-conti- 
nent plains, or at sea. There was no cloud in 
sight, but the pall of haze was over the whole 
sky. The Old Man recognized it as smoke 
from distant prairie-fires. He looked about, 
but saw only a dull glow in the sky far to the 
south, which showed a fire there, but many 
miles away. Sometimes a tumbleweed, that 
odd but intelligent prairie product which 
spends the summer in growing round and 
bigger than a bushel-basket that it may break 
oft at the top of the ground in September and 
travel with the wind for two or three months 
— sometimes one of these vagrant weeds 
would bound across his path and go rolling 
on in the darkness toward the north. This 
was the nearest approach to life which greeted 
the Old Man. He noticed that the lights of 
the hopeful young city of Broken Bow were 
extinguished. He walked straight to the grave, 
which was on slightly higher ground than the 
little clump of houses. The long grass had 
been trampled down for a few feet around the 
low mound. The Old Man stood and looked 
down upon it for several minutes. Then he 
placed the yellow flowers near the head. He 
stepped back, and sat down on a sod which 
had not been replaced. He clasped his hands 
about his knees, his head bent forward, and he 
sat gazing at the dim outlines of the mound 
before him. Tige, who had followed him from 
the house, crept up, and lay down with his 
head on his master’s feet. The wind swept 
over them, the dog crept closer, and the Old 
Man’s head gradually sank lower. Soon both 
slept, the man deeply, the dog lightly, and the 
blundering tumbleweeds were left in posses- 
sion of the scene. 

Three hours later the Old Man was awak- 
ened from his heavy slumber by a dismal how] 
close to his ear. He started nervously, turned 
his head, and found himself face to face with 
the dog, which sat on the ground in apparent 
deep distress of mind. The Old Man started 
to bestow a malediction of a highly profane 
nature upon the animal, when he caught sight 
of his own and the dog’s shadow upon the 
mound before him. He raised his eyes to the 
northern sky, but it was even darker than when 
he had gone to sleep. The truth rushed in 
upon him. He leaped to his feet, and turned 
to the south, and saw a prairie-fire coming up 
with the wind. It seemed scarcely a half-mile 
away. Black, burned-out grass stems were fall- 
ing all about. To the east and to the west, as 
far as he could see, there was the same wall of 
fire, the tongues of flame leaping up fiercely 
and lapping up the long, dry grass before them. 
And back of them was the wind with its sweep- 
ing rush. The Old Man first thought of his own 
house, but he remembered that one of the last 
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things which his wife had done before her sick- 
ness was to make him build a fire-brake around 
it, something he was ever adverse to doing till 
the fire was actually in sight. Then he thought 
of the rising city of Broken Bow, lying all un- 
protected. And here I may crave a line to say 
that the prairie community is usually like the 
Old Man in the matter of fire-brakes: it needs 
the stimulating influence of the approaching 
fire to make it go out and plow the two circles 
of furrows and burn the grass between them 
necessary for protection. And though Broken 
Bow had during the fall constructed (on pa- 
per) a court-house and several other important 
buildings, and had welcomed (in the imagina- 
tive columns of the “ Van-Guard”) the entrance 
of two railroads, she had utterly failed to pro- 
vide the means of preserving the eleven houses 
which she really possessed. The Old Man did 
not pause after he realized the condition of the 
town. He seized his hat from where it had 
blown on the ground, and rushed away to give 
the alarm. Ina few minutes he was pounding 
on the door of Judge Barlow’s house. This 
able jurist put his head out of the window, in- 
stantly grasped the situation with his fine ju- 
dicial mind, and retreated to clothe himself 
properly for the occasion, 
while the Old Man hur- 
riedaway and beganthun- 
dering on other doors. 
Tige began a judicious 
barking, which aroused 
the town dogs, and aided 
the good work of waking 
the otherinhabitants from 
their dreams of city halls, 
trunk-lines, and so forth. 
In five minutes Broken 
Bow was making vigorous 
arrangements to welcome 
the coming fire. But Old 
Man Doggett was not 
among his fellow-citizens. 
He was rushing away 
across the prairie, straight 
toward the fire, to warn 
Miss Holley. 

I suppose that the 
Old Man ran faster than 
he ever had run before. Already a great cloud 
of smoke rolled above his head, and the grass- 
cinders, still glowing, fellaround him. Hecould 
see the little square, shed-roofed house ahead 
of him, standing a small black cube against the 
horizon of flame. The fire seemed almost upon 
it, but the Old Man did not despair of reach- 
ing it first. Tige kept well in advance, barking 
wildly. As they drew nearer, and the Old Man 
felt the hot breath of the fire in his face, the 
dog caught the idea of the proceedings, and 
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rushed farther ahead, and began scratching at 
the door of the humble dwelling and barking 
with fresh vigor. As the Old Man came up he 
saw a white face where the curtain was drawn 
aside at the one little square window. The 
flames were leaping higher than the house in 
the tall blue-joint grass a hundred yards away. 
“Dress yourself, an’ hurry out here!” shouted 
the Old Man, above the crackling of the 
fire. The tarred paper which covered 
the roof was already burning. The 
face disappeared, and the dog ran 
to his master and crouched in ter- 
ror of the approaching flames. The 
Old Man turned and faced what 
seemed a black cavern to the north; 
then he dropped on his knees in 
the long grass and drew forth some 
matches. His hand trembled, and he 
broke the first one. The wind blew 
out the second. He shielded the third 
with his hat, and thrust it into a dry 
bunch of grass before him. It caught 
and blazed up in his face. The dog 
leaped back and growled at the new 
fire. It caught the next bunch, and 
then the bunch to the right, and the 
one to the left. The wind took it up 
and swept it away to the north, leav- 
ing an oasis of black. The Old Man 


stamped out the feeble line of fire which 
tried to beat southward. He turned to the 


house as Miss Holley rushed out. The flames 
reached around the little dwelling from each 
side as if to shut her in, but she slipped through, 
and ran with the Old Man to the new-made 
place of safety. The flames came up to its 
edge, reached over, found nothing, leaped up 
angrily, and went out. In ten minutes the main 
fire, sweeping on to each side of the oasis, had 
overtaken the little saving fire and rushed away 
to the north. Nothing was left burning behind 
but the frail house. The strong sweep of the 
wind came again cool and fresh. The Old Man 
brought.a buffalo skull, lying like a great white 
bovine ghost in the midnight black of the ashes, 
and Miss Holley sat down upon it, for she was 
weak and faint. They watched the wall of fire 
as it hurried away, only broken narrowly in one 
place by the Eagle Butte trail. The opening 
was slight, and the flames joined hands above 
it. But suddenly a horse and rider broke 
through the fiery door of the trail. The horse 
staggered and almost fell, and the rider reeled, 
but they came on, with the horse on a quick, 
nervous gallop. Miss Holley rose with a cry, 
and took afewstepsforward. The horse dashed 
up and stood trembling as the rider, a tall 
young man, threw himself off and clasped the 
girl in his arms. 

“ Thank God, Kitty, you are saved!” said 
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the young man. She hid her face against his 
breast. Then they looked into each other’s 
eyes. 

“The Old Man saved me,” said the girl, 
The young man took her hands tightly in ‘his, 
and they turned to where Doggett had stood, 
They saw him walking away across the black 
plain toward his own house, with the dog close 
behind. 


“TIGE DONE IT.” 


The people of Broken Bow did not return to 
their beds for what remained of the night, 
though the fire soon went past, and this metro- 
politan center was saved. Before long Miss 
Holley and Morton came, leading the scorched 
and frightened pony, and received the con- 
gratulations of the entire population on their 
escape. The good work of their fellow-citizen, 
Mr. Doggett, was generally recognized. But 
the old gentleman did not appear in town, 
though the sullen glare of the fire on the north- 
ern sky was chased away before the reddening 
east. It was proposed by Mr. Peter Gatchell, 
the editor of the “ Van-Guard,” who had dur- 
ing the excitement as ably guided the plow as 
he habitually did the pen, that a public meet- 
ing be called to pass suitable resolutions of 
thanks to the Old Man for his night’s work. 
This met with an enthusiastic welcome, as the 
idea of a public meeting always did in Broken 
Bow. Thetask of calling the meeting was some- 
what simplified by the fact that every man, 
woman, and child in the town was already gath- 
ered in the post-office. A chairman waselected, 
and Mr. Gatchell appointed to prepare the reso- 
lutions. In a half-hour he reported to the meet- 
ing with his work done. I will refrain from 
giving these resolutions in this place, able as 
they were, but will refer the reader to that 
week’s issue of the “Van-Guard.” They were 
adopted unanimously, and a committee of five, 
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headed by Justice Barlow, was appointed to 
present them to the Old Man. As the sun, big 
and red, rose up out of the blackened plain, the 
committee started for the home of the individ- 
ual to be honored. When they arrived, knock- 
ing having brought no response, they pushed 
open the door and entered. The room was bare 
of even the little furniture which it usually held. 
The rifle was gone from its place. Neither the 
Old Man nor Tige was anywhere visible. But, 
pinned to the wall by a two-pronged fork, they 
found this: 





Fellow Citizens and ladys and gentlemen : 
Tige done it. 
Yurs respeckfully, 
A. DoGGETT. 
P. S. We hev gone West. 











So the committee went back and reported 
a failure. 

But the next afternoon the news came that 
the Old Man’s horses had wandered back 
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alone, and were at their late home. A party, 
headed by Morton, were soon galloping over 
the trail to the west. They wound down a 
ravine to the Missouri just as the sun was sink- 
ing behind the barren bluffs on the other side. 
A little down the stream, near the swift-flowing, 
milky waters, they came upon the Old Man’s 
covered wagon. The camp-fire of the night 
before had gone out. The horses’ harness lay 
on the ground, and the yellow leaves from a 
giant cottonwood were scattered over it. The 
gurgle of an eddy in the river was the only 
sound. Tige stood sullen guard under the 
wagon, and growled angrily when the men came 
nearer and dismounted. But he knew Morton, 
and allowed him to goto the front of the wagon. 
He drew aside the flap and looked in. Then 
he let it fall, and said: 

“ Tt was too much for the Old Man. He will 
never go West again.” 

In his pocket they found a faded daguerreo- 
type in an old-fashioned black case. The wo- 
men at Broken Bow said it was a school-girl 
picture of the Old Man’s wife. 


Hayden Carruth. 
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ermouth was in a little 

unpainted, weather-stained 

building on Anchor street, 

not far from the custom- 

house. The tumble-down 

§ shell had long remained 

=! tenantless, and now, with 

its mouse-colored exterior, easily lent itself to 

Its present requirements as a little military 

mouse-trap. In former years it had been oc- 

cupied as a thread-and-needle and candy shop 

by one Dame Trippew. All such petty-shops 

in the town were always kept by old women, 

and these old women were always styled dames. 

It is to be lamented that they and their inno- 
cent traffic have vanished into the unknown. 

VoL. XLIV.—116, 


The interior of the building, consisting of 
one room and an attic covered by a lean-to 
roof, had undergone no change beyond the re- 
moval of Dame Trippew’s pathetic stock at the 
time of her bankruptcy. The narrow counter, 
painted pea-green and divided in the center 
by a swinging gate, still stretched from wall to 
wall at the further end of the room, and behind 
the counter rose a series of small wooden 
drawers, which now held nothing but a fleeting 
and inaccurate memory of the lavender, and 
pennyroyal, and the other sweet herbs that 
used to be deposited in them. Even the tiny 
cow-bell, which once served to warn Dame 
Trippew of the advent of a customer, still hung 
from a bit of curved iron on the inner side of 
the street door, and continued to give out a 
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petulant, spasmodic jingle whenever that door 
was opened, however cautiously. If the good 
soul could have returned to the scene of her 
terrestrial commerce, she might have resumed 
business at the old stand without making any al- 
terations whatever. Everything remained pre- 
cisely as she had left it at the instant of her exit. 
But a wide gulf separated Dame Trippew from 
the present occupant of the premises. Dame 
Trippew’s slight figure, with its crisp white cap 
and apron, and steel-bowed spectacles, had 
been replaced by the stalwart personage of a 
sergeant of artillery in the regular army, be- 
tween whose overhanging red mustache and 
the faint white down that had of late years 
come to Dame Trippew’s upper lip it would 
have been impossible to establish a parallel. 
The only things these two might have claimed 
in common were a slackness of trade and a lik- 
ing for the aromatic Virginia leaf, though Dame 
Trippew had taken hers in a dainty idealistic 
powder, and the sergeant took his in realistic 
plug through the medium of an aggressive clay 
ipe. 

. in spite of the starry.shield, supported by two 
crossed cannon cut out of tin and surmounted 
by the national bird in thesame material, which 
hung insidiously over the transom outside; 
in spite of the drummer-boy from the fort, 
who broke the silence into slivers at intervals 
throughout the day; in brief, in spite of his own 
martial bearing and smart uniform, the sergeant 
found trade very slack. At Rivermouth the war 
with Mexico was not a popular undertaking. 
If there were any heroic blood left in the old 
town by the sea, it appeared to be in no hurry 
to come forward and get itself shed. There were 
hours in which Sergeant O’ Neil despaired of his 
country. But by degrees the situation bright- 
ened, recruits began to come in, and finally the 
town and the outlying districts—chiefly the 
outlying districts— managed to furnish a com- 
pany for the State regiment. One or two prom- 
inent citizens had been lured by commissions 
as officers; but neither of the two Rivermouth- 
ians who went in as privates was of the slightest 
civic importance. One of these men was named 
James Dutton. 

Why on earth James Dutton wanted to go 
to the war was a puzzle to the few townsfolks 
who had any intimate acquaintance with the 
young man. Intimate acquaintance is perhaps 
too strong a term; for though Dutton was born 
in the town and had always lived there, he was 
more or less a stranger to those who knew him 
best. Comrades he had, of course, in a manner: 
the boys with whom he had formerly gone to 
the public school, and two or three maturer 
persons whose acquaintance he had contracted 
later in the way of trade. But with these he 
could scarcely be said to be intimate. James 
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Dutton’s rather isolated condition was not in 
consequence of any morbid or uncouth streak 
in his mental make-up. He was of a shy and 
gentle nature, and his sedentary occupation 
had simply let the habit of solitude and unso- 
ciability form a shell about him. Dutton was 
a shoemaker and cobbler, like his father before 
him; plying his craft in the shabby cottage 
where he was born and had lived ever since, 
at the foot of a narrow lane leading down to 
the river—a lonely, doleful sort of place, en- 
livened with a bit of shelving sand where an 
ancient fisherman occasionally came to boil 
lobsters. 

In the open lots facing the unhinged gate 
was an old relinquished tannery that still 
flavored the air with logwood, which lay here 
and there in dull-red patches, killing the grass. 
The undulations of a colonial graveyard broke 
tamely against the western base of the house. 
Headstones and monuments — if there had ever 
been any monuments — had melted away. Only 
tradition and those slowly subsiding wave-like 
ridges of graves revealed the character of the 
spot. Within the memory of man nobody had 
been dropped into that Dead Sea. The Dut- 
tons, father and son, had dwelt here nearly 
twenty-four years. They owned the shanty. 
The old man was now dead, having laid down 
his awl and lapstone just a year before the rise 
of those international complications which re- 
sulted in the appearance of Sergeant O'Neil 
in Rivermouth, where he immediately tacked 
up the blazoned egis of the United States over 
the doorway of Dame Trippew’s little shop. 

As has been indicated, the war with Mexico 
was not looked upon with fayor by the inhabi- 
tants of Rivermouth, who clearly perceived its 
underlying motive — the extension of slave ter- 
ritory. The abolition element in the town had 
instantly been blown to a white heat. More- 
over, war in itself, excepting as a defensive 
measure or on a point of honor, seemed rather - 
poor business to the thrifty Rivermouthians. 
They were wholly of the opinion of Birdofre- 
dom Sawin, that 


Nimepunce a day fer killin’ folks comes kind 0’ 
low fer murder. 


That old Nehemiah Dutton’s son should 
have any interest one way or the other in the 
questions involved was inconceivable, and the 
morning he presented himself at the recruiting- 
office a strong ripple of surprise ran over the 
group of idlers that hung day after day around 
the door of the crazy tenement, drawn thither 
by the drum-taps, and a morbid sense of gun- 
powder in the air. These idlers were too sharp 
or too unpatriotic to enlist themselves, but they 
had unbounded enthusiasm for those who 
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did. After a moment’s hesitation they cheered 
Jemmy Dutton handsomely. 

On the afternoon of his enlistment he was 
met near the post-office by Marcellus Palfrey, 
the sexton of the Old Granite Church. 

“What are you up to, anyhow, Jemmy?” 
asked Palfrey. “What ’s your idee?” 

« My idea is,” replied Dutton, “that I ’ve 
never been able to live freely and respectably, 
as |’ve wanted to live ; but I mean to die like 
a gentleman, when it comes to that.” 

“What do you call a gentleman, Jemmy?” 

“ Well,aman whoserves faithfully,and stands 
by to lay down his life for his duty —he ’s a 
gentleman.” 

“That ’s so,” said Palfrey. “ He need n’t 
have no silver-plated handles, nor much out- 
side finish, if he ’s gota satin linin’. He’s one 
of God’s men.” 

What really sent James Dutton to the war? 
Had he some unformulated and hitherto un- 
suspected dream of military glory, or did he 
have an eye to supposable gold ingots piled 
up in the sub-basement of the halls of the 
Montezumas ? Was it a case of despised love, 
or was he simply tired of reheeling and resoling 
the boots of Rivermouth folk; tired to death 
of the river that twice a day crept up to lap 
the strip of sandy beach at the foot of Nutter’s 
Lane ; tired to death of being alone, and poor, 


and aimless? His motive is not positively to 
be known, only to be guessed at. We shall not 


trouble ourselves about it. Neither shall the 
war, which for a moment casts a lurid light on 
his figure, delay us long. It was a tidy, com- 
fortable little war, not without picturesque as- 
pects. Out of its flame and smoke leaped two 
or three fine names that dazzled men’s eyes 
awhile; and among the fortunate was a silent 
young lieutenant of infantry,—a taciturn but 
not unamiable young lieutenant,— who was 
afterward destined to give the name of a great 
general into the keeping of history forever. 
Wrapped up somewhere in this Mexican war 
is the material for a brief American epic; but 
it is not to be unrolled and recited here. 
With the departure of Our Country’s Gallant 
Defenders, as they were loosely denominated by 
some,—the Idiots, as they were compactly de- 
scribed by othefs,—monotony again settled 
down upon Rivermouth. Sergeant O’Neil’s 
heraldic emblems disappeared from Anchor 
street, and the quick rattle of the tenor drum 
at five o’clock in the morning no longer dis- 
turbed the repose of peace-loving citizens. The 
tide of battle rolled afar, and its echoes were 
not of a quality to startle the drowsy old sea- 
port. Indeed, it had little at stake. Only four 
men had gone from the town proper. One, 
Captain Kittery, died before reaching the seat 
of war ; one deserted on the way ; one, Lieuten- 
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ant Bangs, was sent home invalided; and only 
James Dutton was left to represent the land 
force of his native town. He might as well have 
died or deserted, for he was promptly forgotten. 

From time to time accounts of battles and 
bombardments were given in the columns of 
“The Rivermouth Barnacle,” on which occa- 
sions the Stars and Stripes, held in the claws of 
a spread eagle, decorated the editorial page — 
a cut which until then had been used only to 
celebrate the bloodless victories of the ballot. 
The lists of dead, wounded, and missing were 
always read with interest or anxiety, as the case 
might be, for one had friends and country ac- 
quaintances, if not fellow-townsmen, with the 
army on the Rio Grande. Meanwhile, nobody 
took the trouble to bestow a thought on James 
Dutton. He was as remote and shadowy in 
men’s memories as if he had been killed at 
Thermopyle or Bunker’s Hill. But one day the 
name of James Dutton blazed forth in a de- 
spatch that electrified the community. At the 
storming of Chapultepec, Private James Dut- 
ton, Company K, Rivermouth, had done a very 
valorous deed. He had crawled back to a 
plateau on the heights, from which the Ameri- 
can troops had been driven, and had brought 
off his captain, who had been momentarily 
stunned by the wind of a round shot. Not con- 
tent with that, Private Dutton had returned to 
the dangerous plateau, and, under a heavy 
fire, had secured a small field-piece which was 
about to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Later in the day this little howitzer did emi- 
nent service. After touching on one or two 
other minor matters, the despatch remarked, 
incidentally, that Private James Dutton had 
had his left leg blown off. 

The name of James Dutton was instantly on 
every lip in town. Citizens who had previously 
ignored his existence, or really had not been 
aware of it, were proud of him. The Hon. Jedd 
Deane said that he had long regarded James 
Dutton as a young man of great promise, a— 
er—most remarkable young person, in short; 
one of the kind with much —er—latent ability. 
Postmaster Mugridge observed, with the strong 
approval of those who heard him, that young 
Dutton was nobody’s fool, though what es- 
pecial wisdom Dutton had evinced in having 
his leg blown off was not clear. Captain Tewks- 
berry, commanding the local militia company, 
the Rivermouth Tigers, was convinced that no 
one who had not carefully studied “ Scott’s 
Tactics” could have brought away that gun 
under the circumstances. “ Here, you will ob- 
serve, was the exposed flank of the heights, 
there, behind the chevaux-de-frise, lay the 
enemy,” etc., etc. Dutton’s former school-fel- 
lows began to remember that there had always 
been something tough and gritty in Jim Dutton. 
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The event was one not to be passed over by 
Parson Wibird Hawkins, who made a most 
direct reference to it in his Sunday’s sermon 
—Job. xxxix. 25: “He saith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the bat- 
tle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and 
the shouting.” 

After the first burst of local pride and en- 
thusiasm had exhausted itself over young Dut- 
ton’s brilliant action, the grim fact connected 
with young Dutton’s left leg began to occupy 
the public mind. The despatch had hinted 
vaguely at amputation, and had stopped there. 
If his leg had been shot away, was it necessary 
that the rest of him should be amputated? 
In the opinion of Schoolmaster Dennett, such 
treatment seemed almost tautological. How- 
ever, all was presumably over by this time. 
Had poor Dutton died under the operation ? 
Solicitude on that point was wide-spread and 
genuine. Later official intelligence relieved 
the stress of anxiety. Private Dutton had un- 
dergone the operation successfully and with 
great fortitude; he was doing well, and as soon 
as it was possible for him to bear transporta- 
tion he was to be sent home. He had been 
complimented in the commanding officer’s re- 
port of the action to headquarters, and Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott had sent Private Dutton a 
silver medal “ for bravery on the field of bat- 
tle.” If the Government had wanted one or two 
hundred volunteers from Rivermouth, that 
week was the week to get them. Then inter- 
vened a long silence touching James Dutton. 
This meant feverish nights and weary days in 
hospital, and finally blissful convalescence, 
when the scent of the orange and magnolia 
blossoms blown in at the open window seemed 
to James Dutton a richer recompense than 
he deserved for his martyrdom. At last he 
was in condition to be put on board a trans- 
port for New Orleans. Thence a man-of-war 
was to convey him to Rivermouth, where the 
ship was to be overhauled and have its own 
wounds doctored. 

When it was announced from the fort that 
the vessel bearing James Dutton had been 
sighted off the coast and would soon be in the 
Narrows, the town was thrown into such a 
glow of excitement as it had not experienced 
since the day a breathless and bedraggled man 
on horseback had dashed into Rivermouth 
with the news that the Sons of Liberty in Bos- 
ton had pitched the British tea overboard. 
The hero of Chapultepec—the only hero 
Rivermouth had had since the colonial period 
— was coming up the Narrows! It is odd that 
three fourths of anything should be more esti- 
mable than the whole, supposing the whole 
to be estimable. When James Dutton had all 
his limbs he was lightly esteemed, and here 
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was Rivermouth about to celebrate a frag- 
ment of him. 

The normally quiet and unfrequented street 
leading down to the boat-landing was pres- 
ently thronged by Rivermouthians— men, wo- 
men, and children. The arrival of a United 
States vessel always stirred an emotion in the 
town. Naval officers were prime favorites in 
aristocratic circles, and there were few ships 
in the service that did not count among their 
blue-jackets one or more men belonging to the 
port. Thus all sea-worn mariners in Uncle 
Sam’s employ were sure of both patrician and 
democratic welcome at Rivermouth. But the 
present ship contained an especially valuable 
cargo. It was a patient and characteristically 
undemonstrative crowd that assembled on the 
wharf, a crowd content to wait an hour or 
more without a murmur after the ship had 
dropped anchor in midstream for the captain’s 
gig to be lowered from the davits. The shrill 
falsetto of the boatswain’s whistle suddenly in- 
formed those on shore of what was taking place 
on the starboard side, and in a few minutes the 
gig came sweeping across the blue water, with 
James Dutton seated in the stern-sheets and 
looking very pale. He sat there, from time to 
time pulling his blond mustache, evidently em- 
barrassed. A cheer or two rose from the wharf 
when the eight gleaming blades simultaneously 
stood upright in air, as if the movement had 
been performed by some mechanism. The 
disembarkment followed in dead silence, for 
the interest was too novel and too intense to 
express itself noisily. Those nearest to James 
Dutton pressed forward to shake hands with 
him, but this ceremony had to be dispensed 
with as he hobbled on his crutches through 
the crowd, piloted by Postmaster Mugridge to 
the hack which stood in waiting at the head 
of the wharf. 

Dutton was driven directly to his own little 
cottage in Nutter’s Lane, which had been put 
in order for his occupancy. The small grocery 
closet had been filled with supplies, the fire 
had been lighted in the diminutive kitchen 
stove, and the tea-kettle was twittering on top, 
like a bird on a bough. The Hawkins girls, 
Prudence and Mehitabel, had set some pansies 
and lilacs here and there in blue china mugs, 
and decorated with greenery the faded daguer- 
reotype of old Nehemiah Dutton, which hung 
like a slowly dissolving ghost over his ancient 
shoemaker’s bench. As James Dutton hob- 
bled into the contracted room where he had 
spent the tedious years of his youth and man- 
hood, he had to lift a hand from one of the 
crutches to brush away the tears that blinded 
him. It was so good to be at home again! 

That afternoon Dutton held an informal re- 
ception. There was a constant coming and 
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going of personsnotin the habit of paying visits 
in so unfashionable a neighborhood as N utter’s 
Lane. Now and then a townsman, conscious 
that his unimportance did not warrant his un- 
introduced presence inside, lounged carelessly 
by the door; and through the rest of the day 
several small boys turned somersaults and sky- 
larked under the window, or sat in rows on the 
rail-fence opposite the gate. Among others 
came the Hon. Jedd Deane, with his most pro- 
nounced Websterian air,— he was always os- 
cillating between the manner of Webster and 
that of Rufus Choate,—to pay his respects to 
James Dutton, which was considered a great 
compliment indeed. A few days later this states- 
man invited Dutton to dine with him at the an- 
cestral mansion in Mulberry Avenue, in com- 
pany with Parson Wibird Hawkins, Postmaster 
Mugridge, and Silas Trefethen, the Collector 
ofthe Port. It was intimated that young Dut- 
ton had handled himself under this ordeal with 
as much modesty and dignity as if he had 
always dined off colonial china, and had 
always stirred his after-dinner coffee with a 
spoon manufactured by Paul Revere. 

A motion to give James Dutton a limited 
public banquet, at which the politicians could 
have a chance to unfold their eloquence, was 
discussed and approved in the Board of Select- 
men, but subsequently laid on the table, it be- 
ing reported that Mr. Dutton had declared that 
he would rather have his other léy blown off 
than make a speech. This necessarily killed 
the project, for a reply from him to the chair- 
man’s opening address was a sine gua non. 

Life now opened up all sunshine to James 
Dutton. His personal surroundings were of 
the humblest, but it was home, sweet, sweet 
home. One may roam amid palaces,— even 
amid the halls of the Montezumas,— yet, after 
all, one’s own imperfect drain is the best. The 
very leather-parings and bits of thread that had 
drifted into the front yard, and seemed to have 
taken root there like some strange exotic weed, 
were a delight to him. Dutton’s inability to 
move about as in former years sometimes irked 
him, but everything else was pleasant. He re- 
solved to make the best of this one misfortune, 
since without it he would never have been 
treated with such kindness and consideration. 
The constant employment he found at his trade 
helped him to forget that he had not two legs. 
A man who is obliged to occupy a cobbler’s 
bench day after day has no need of legs at 
all. Everybody brought jobs to his door, and 
Dutton had as much work as he could do. At 
times, indeed, he was forced to decline a job. 
He could hardly credit his senses when this oc- 
curred. So life ran very smoothly with him. 
For the first time in his existence he found him- 
self humming or whistling an accompaniment 
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to the rat-tat-tat of his hammer on the sole- 
leather. No hourof the twenty-four hung heav- 
ily onhim. Inthe rearofthe cottage was a bit of 
ground, perhaps forty feet square, with an old 
elm in the center, under which Dutton liked to 
take hisnooning. It was here he used to play 
years ago, a quiet, dreamy lad, with no compan- 
10ns except the squirrels. A family of them still 
inhabited the ancient boughs, and it amused 
him to remember how he once believed that the 
nimble brown creatures belonged to a tribe, of 
dwarf Indians who might attempt to scalp him 
with their little knives if they caught him out 
after dusk. Though his childhood had not been 
happy, he had reached a bend in the road where 
to pause and look back was to find the retrospect 
full of fairy lights and coloring. 

Almost every evening one or two old ac- 
quaintances, with whom he had not been ac- 
quainted, dropped in to chat with him, mainly 
about the war. He had shared in all the skir- 
mishes and battles from Cerro Gordo and 
Molino del Rey up to the capture of Chapul- 
tepec; and it was something to hear of these 
matters from one who had been a part of what 
he saw. It was considered a favor to be al- 
lowed to examine at short range that medal 
“ for bravery on the field of battle.” It was 
a kind of honor “ just to heft it,” as somebody 
said one night. There were visitors upon 
whom the impression was strong that General 
Scott had made the medal with his own hands. 

James Dutton was ever modest in speaking 
of his single personal exploit. He guessed he 
did n’t know what he was doing at the moment 
when he tumbled the howitzer into the ravine, 
from which the boys afterward fished it out. 
“ You see, things were anyway up on that pla- 
teau. The copper bullets were flying like hail- 
stones, so it did n’t much matter where a fellow 
went — he was sure to get peppered. Ofcourse 
the captain could n’t be left up there— we 
wanted him for morning parades. Then I 
happened to see the little field-piece stranded 
among the chaparral. It was a cursed nice 
little cannon. It would have been a blighting 
shame to have lost it.” 

“T suppose you did n’t leave your heart 
down there along with the senoriteers, did you, 
Jemmy ?” inquired a town Lovelace. 

“No,” said Dutton, always perfectly mat- 
ter of fact; “I left my leg.” 

Ah, yes; life was very pleasant to him in 
those days! 

Not only kindnesses but honors were show- 
ered upon him. Parson Wibird Hawkins, in 
the course of an address before the Rivermouth 
Historical and Genealogical Society, that win- 
ter, paid an eloquent tribute to “the glorious 
military career of our young townsman ”— 
which was no more than justice ; for if a man 
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who has had a limb shot off in battle has not 
had a touch of glory, then war is an imposi- 
tion. Whenever a distinguished stranger vis- 
ited the town, he was not let off without the 
question, “ Are you aware, sir, that we have 
among us one of the heroes of the late Mexi- 
can war?” And then a stroll about town to 
the various points of historic interest invariably 
ended at the unpretending door-step of Dut- 
ton’s cottage. 

At the celebration of the first Fourth of 
July following his return from Mexico, James 
Dutton was pretty nearly, if not quite, the chief 
feature of the procession, riding in an open ba- 
rouche immediately behind that of the Gover- 
nor. The boys would have marched him all 
by himself if it had been possible to form him 
into a hollow square. From this day James 
Dutton, in his faded coat and battered artil- 
lery cap, was held an indispensable adjunct to 
all turnouts of a warlike complexion. Nor was 
his fame wholly local. Now and then, as time 
went on, some old comrade of the Army of the 
Rio Grande, a member perhaps of old Com- 
pany K, would turn up in Rivermouth for no 
other apparent purpose than to smoke a pipe 
or so with Dutton at his headquarters in Nut- 
ter’s Lane. If he sometimes chanced to fur- 
nish the caller with a dollar or two of “the 
sinews of war,” it was nobody’s business. The 
days on which these visits fell were red-letter 
days to James Dutton. 

It was a proud moment when he found 
himself one afternoon sitting, at Schoolmaster 
Dennett’s invitation, on the platform in the reci- 
tation-room of the Temple Grammar School 
—sitting on the very platform with the green 
baize-covered table to which he had many 
a time marched up sideways to take a feruling. 
Something of the old awe and apprehension 
which Master Dennett used to inspire crept 
over him. There were instants when Dutton 
would have abjectly held out his hand if he 
had been told to do it. He had been invited 
to witness the evolutions of the graduating 
class in history and oratory, and the moisture 
gathered in his honest blue eyes when a panic- 
stricken urchin faltered forth — 


We were not many, we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day. 


Dutton listened to it all with unruffled gravity. 
There was never a more gentle hero, or one 
with a slighter sense of humor, than the hero 
of Chapultepec. 

Dutton’s lot was now so prosperous as to 
exclude any disturbing thoughts concerning 
the future. The idea of applying for a pen- 
sion never entered his head until the subject 
was suggested to him by Postrnaster Mugridge, 
a more worldly man, an office-holder himself, 
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with a carefully peeled eye on Government 
patronage. Dutton then reflected that per- 
haps a pension would be handy in his old age, 
when he could not expect to work steadily at 
his trade, even if he were able to work at all. 
He looked about for somebody to manage the 
affair for him. Lawyer Penhallow undertook 
the business with alacrity ; but the alacrity was 
all on his side, for there were thousands of yards 
of red tape to be unrolled at Washington before 
anything in that sort could be done. At that 
conservative stage of our national progress it 
was not possible for a man to obtain a pen- 
sion simply because he happened to know the 
brother of a man who knew another man that 
had intended to go to the war, and did n’t. 
Dutton’s claims, too, were seriously compli- 
cated by the fact that he had lost his discharge 
papers; so the matter dragged, and was still 
dragging when it ceased to be of any impor- 
tance to anybody. 

Whenever James Dutton glanced into the 
future it was with a tranquil mind. He pic- 
tured himself, should he not fall out of the 
ranks, a white-haired, possibly a bald-headed, 
old boy, sitting of summer evenings on the 
door-step of his shop, and telling stories to 
the children—the children and grandchildren 
of his present associates and friends. He 
would naturally have laid up something by that 
time; besides, there was his pension. Mean- 
while, he Would live respected and treated 
kindly by high and low. There were long 
years of this pleasant existence to be passed 
through before he reached the period of old 
age. Of course that would have its ailments 
and discomforts, but its compensations also. 
It seemed scarcely predictable that the years 
to come held for him either great sorrows or 
great felicities. He would never marry, and 
though he might have to grieve over a fallen 
comrade here and there, his heart was not to 
be wrung by the possible death of wife or 
child. With the tints of the present he painted 
his simple future, and was content. 

Sometimes the experiences of the last few 
years took on the aspect of a haunting dream; 
those long marches through a land rich with 
strange foliage and fruits, the enchanted south- 
ern nights, the life in camp, the roar of battle, 
and that one bewildering day on the heights 
of Chapultepec—it all seemed phantasma- 
goric. But there was his mutilation to assure 
him of the reality, and there on Anchor street, 
growing grayer and more wrinkled every sea- 
son, stood the little building where he had 
enlisted. To be sure, the shield was gone from 
the transom, and the spiders had stretched their 
reticuled barricades across the entrance; but 
whenever Dutton hobbled by the place he 
could almost see Sergeant O’Neil leaning in 
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an insidious attitude against the door-sill, and 
smoking his short clay pipe as of old. Yet as 
time elapsed this figure also grew indistinct 
and elusive, like the rest. The weeks had 
turned themselves into months, and the months 
into years. Perhaps four years had passed by 
when clouds began to gather on James Dut- 
ton’s bright horizon. 

The wisest of poets has told us that custom 
dulls the edge of appetite. One gets used to 
everything, even to heroes. James Dutton 
was beginning to lose the bloom of his novelty. 
Indeed, he had already lost it. The process 
had been so gradual, so subtile, in its working, 
that the final result came upon him like some- 
thing that had happened suddenly. But this 
was not the fact. He might have seen it com- 
ing, if he had watched. One by one his cus- 
tomers had drifted away from him; his shop 
was out of the beaten track, and a fashionable 
boot and shoe establishment, newly sprung up 
in the business part of the town, had quietly 
absorbed his patrons. There was no conscious 
unkindness in this desertion. Thoughtless neg- 
lect, all the more bitter by contrast, had fol- 
lowed thoughtless admiration. Admiration and 
neglect are apt to hunt in couples. Nearly all 
the customers left on Dutton’s hands had re- 
solved themselves into two collateral classes 
—those who delayed and those who forgot to 
pay. That unreached pension, which flitted 
like an ignis fatuus the instant one got any- 
where near it, would have been very handy to 
have just then. The want of it had come long 
before old age. Dutton was only twenty-nine. 
Yet he somehow seemed old. The indoor 
confinement explained his pallor, but not the 
deepening lines that recently began to spread 
themselves fan-like at the corners of his eyes. 

Callers at Nutter’s Lane had now become 
rare birds. The dwindling of his visitors had 
at first scarcely attracted his notice; it had 
been so gradual, like the rest. But at last Dut- 
ton found himself alone. The old solitude of 
his youth had re-knitted its shell around him. 
Now that he was unsustained by the likelihood 
of some one looking in on him, the evenings, 
especially the winter evenings, were long to 
Dutton. Owing to weak eyes, he was unable 
to read much, and then he was not naturally 
a reader. He was too proud or too shy to seek 
the companionship which he might have found 
at Meeks’s drug-store. Moreover, the society 
there was not of a kind that pleased hira; it 
had not pleased him in the old days, and now 
he saw how narrow and poor it was, having 
had a glimpse of the broad world. The moon- 
light nights, when he could sit at the window, 
and look out on the gleaming river and the 
objects on the further shore, were bearable. 
Something seemed always to be going on in 
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the old disused burying-ground; he was posi- 
tive that on certain nights uncanny figures 
flitted from dark to dark through a broad in- 
tervening belt of silvery moonshine. A busy 
spot after all these years! But when it was 
pitch-black outside he had no resources. His 
work-bench with its polished concave leather 
seat, the scanty furniture, and his father’s pic- 
ture on the wall, grew hateful to him. At an 
hour when the social life of the town was at its 
beginning he would extinguish his melancholy 
tallow-dip, and go to bed, lying awake until 
long after all the rest of the world slumbered. 
This lying awake soon became a habit. The 
slightest sound broke his sleep—the gnawing 
of a mouse behind the mop-board, or a change 
in the wind; and then insomnia seized upon 
him. He lay there listening to the summer 
breeze among the elms, or to the autumn winds 
that, sweeping up from the sea, teased his ear 
with muffled accents of wrecked and drowning 
men. 

The pay for the few jobs which came to him* 
at this juncture was insufficient to supply many 
of his simple wants. It was sometimes a choice 
with him between food and fuel. When he was 
younger he used to get all the chips and kin- 
dling he wanted from Sherburn’s shipyard, 
three quarters of a mile away. But handi- 
capped as he now was, it was impossible for 
him to compass that distance over the slip- 
pery sidewalk or through the drifted road-bed. 
During the particular winter here in question 
James Dutton was often cold, and oftener 
hungry —and nobody suspected it. 

A word in the ear of Parson Wibird Haw- 
kins, or the Hon. Jedd Deane, or of any of the 
scores of kind-hearted townsfolk, would have 
changed the situation. But to make known 
his distress, to appeal for charity, to hold out 
his hand and be a pauper—that was not in 
him. From his point of view, if he could have 
done that he would not have been the man to 
rescue his captain on the fiery plateau, and then 
go back through that hell of musketry to get 
the mountain howitzer. He was secretly and 
justly proud of saving his captain’s life and of 
bringing off that “cursed nice little cannon.” 
He gloried over it many a time to himself, 
and often of late took the medal of honor from 
its imitation-morocco case, and read the in- 
scription by the light of his flickering candle. 
The embossed silver words seemed to spread 
a lambent glow over all the squalid little cabin 
—seemed almost to set it on fire! 

Until within a year or eighteen months Dut- 
ton had regularly attended the Sunday morn- 
ing service at the Old Granite Church. One 
service was all he could manage, for it was dif- 
ficult for him to mount the steep staircase lead- 
ing to his seat in the gallery. That his atten- 
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dance slackened, and finally ceased altogether, 
he tried, in his own mind, to attribute to this 
difficulty, and not to the fact that his best suit 
had become so threadbare as to make him 
ashamed; though the congregation now sel- 
dom glanced up, as it used to do, at the organ- 
loft where he sat separated from the choir by 
a low green curtain. Thus he had on his hands 
the whole unemployed day, with no break in 
its monotony; and it often seemed intermin- 
able. The Puritan Sabbath as it then existed 
was a thing not to be trifled with. All tem- 
poral affairs were sternly set aside ; earth came 
to a standstill. Dutton, however, conceived 
the plan of writing down in a little blank-book 
the events of his life. The task would occupy 
and divert him, and be no flagrant sin. But 
there had been no events in his life until the 
one great event; so his autobiography resolved 
itself into a single line on the first page— 


Sept. 13, 1847. Had my leg shot off. 

What else was there to record, except a tran- 
sient gleam of sunshine immediately after his 
return home, and his present helplessness and 
isolation ? 

It was one morning at the close of a partic- 
ularly bitter December. The river-shore was 
sheathed in thicker ice than had been known 
for twenty years. The cold snap, with its freaks 
among water-pipes and window-glass and 
straw-bedded rootsin front gardens, was a thing 
that was to be remembered and commented 
on for twenty years to come. All natural phe- 
nomena have a curious attraction for persons 
who live in small towns and villages. The 
weathercock on the spire and the barometer 
on the back piazza are studied as they are not 
studied by dwellers in cities. A habit of keen 
observation of trivial matters becomes asecond 
nature inrural places. The provincial eye grows 
as sharp as the woodsman’s. Thus it happened 
that somebody passing casually through Nut- 
ter’s Lane that morning noticed—noticed it 
as a thing of course, since it was so—that no 
smoke was coming out of Dutton’s chimney. 
The observer presently mentioned the fact at 
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\ HEN leaves turn outward to the light, 
And all the roads are fringed with green; 

When larks are pouring, high, unseen, 

The joy they find in song and flight, 

Then I, too, with the lark would wing 

My little flight, and, soaring, sing. 


POET AND LARK. 


the Brick Market up-town, and some of the 
bystanders began wondering if Dutton had 
overslept himself, or if he were under the 
weather. Nobody recollected seeing himlately; 
a person so seldom in the street as Dutton js 
not soon missed. Dr. Meeks concluded that 
he would look in at Nutter’s Lane on the way 
home with his marketing. The man who had 
remarked the absence of smoke had now a 
blurred impression that the shutters of Dut- 
ton’s shop window had not been taken down, 
It looked as if things were not quite right with 
him. Two or three persons were going in Dr, 
Meeks’s direction, so they accompanied him, 
and turned into Nutter’s Lane with the doctor, 

The shop shutters were still up, and no 
feather of smoke wascurling from the one chim- 
ney of Dutton’s little house. Dr. Meeksrapped 
smartly on the door without bringing a response. 
After waiting a moment he knocked again, 
somewhat more heavily, but with like ill suc- 
cess. Then he tried the latch. The door was 
Bolted. 

“JT think the lad must be sick,” said Dr. 
Meeks, glancing hurriedly over his shoulder at 
his companions. “ What shall we do?” 

“ T guess we’d better seeif he is,” said a man 
named Philbrick. “ Let me come there,” and 
without further words Philbrick pressed his full 
weight against the pine-wood panels. The rusty 
fastening gave way, and the door flew open. 
Cold as it was without, a colder breath seemed 
to issue from the interior. The door opened 
directly into the main apartment, which was 
Dutton’s shopand sleeping-placeinone. It was 
a lovely morning, and the sunshine, as if it had 
caught a glitter from the floating points of ice 
on the river, poured in through a rear window 
and flooded the room with gold. James Dut- 
ton was lying on his pallet in the further corner. 
He was dead. He must have been dead several 
hours, perhaps two or three days. The medal 
lay on his breast, from which his right hand had 
evidently slipped. The down-like frost on the 
medal was so thick as to make it impossible to 
distinguish the words — 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


LARK. 


When larks drop downward to the nest, 
And day drops downward to the sea, 
And song and wing are fain to rest, 
The lark’s dear wisdom guideth me, 
And I too turn within my door, 
Content to dream, and sing no more. 


Mary Ainge DeVere. 
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T HE visitor, approaching from the south the 

district which lies between the northernand 
central divisions of the park, at the point where 
the apparently capricious and accidental wind- 
ings of the Lagoon find their northern connec- 
tion with the lake, will presently catch glimpses 
of certain long stretches of roof, gaily broken by 
towers and decorated belvederes, rising above 
the skirting shrubbery and wood-growth of the 
shores, and suggesting the hidden luxuries of 
a “stately pleasure house,” decreed by some 
Kubla Khan of Oriental romance. As he ad- 
vances nearer, he will discover that this roman- 
tic pleasance is accessible from the south by a 
bridge spanning the waters of the canal, or 
estuary, connecting the Lagoon with the lake, 
the architectural masses will become coherent 
and symmetrical, and finally he will learn from 
unmistakable characteristics that the Fisheries 
Pavilion lies before him. This pavilion is set 
in the axis of the Liberal Arts Building ex- 
tended northward, and between the two build- 
ings in the same axis rise the masses of the 
great structure built by the United States for 
the Government exposition. 

Apparently the architect, Mr. Henry Ives 
Cobb of Chicago, in preparing his preliminary 
studies for this interesting exhibit, finally arrived 
at the conclusion that, in respect to his plan, 
its general form must be largely controlled by 
its adjustment to the shape and limited area of 
the irregular stretch of shore which he was to 
occupy with his water-front, and, in respect 
to his elevations, that they should rather affect 
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playfulness than formality in outline, so that 
they might be in more natural relations with 
their environment; at the same time, the-con- 
nection established by the main axial line be- 
tween his building and those composing the 
Court, the proper classification and arrange- 
ment of the collections which he was to accom- 
modate, and the dignity and importance of the 
task assigned him, seemed to impose a sym- 
metrical treatment both on plan and elevation. 
In this case it was the good fortune of the archi- 
tect to have to deal with a department of the 
Exposition which invited a treatment almost 
as characteristic as that of the Horticultural 
department, which had the type of the glazed 
conservatory as its point of departure. Marine 
life seemed to suggest to the architectural mind 
types of form nearly as marked, while all the 
other great buildings had to be based more 
or less on the conventional idea of a palace 
or office of state, depending rather on their 
details of decoration than on their general fea- 
tures of structure to indicate the purposes for 
which they were built. This statement:is espe- 
cially applicable to the formal Renaissance 
buildings around the Court; but even those 
outside of the Court, like the Mines and Trans- 
portation pavilions, which were more free to 
adopt forms characteristic of service, could 
hardly confess their objects so clearly as the 
two buildings which we have noted. 

The architect found that his site would be 
most conveniently occupied by a compact mass 
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of building hardly larger than 365 feet in length 
by 165 feet in width; but as this was insuffi- 
cient for his exhibition, he set aside two distinc- 
tive divisions, the aquarial and the angling 
divisions, to be accommodated in separate pa- 
vilions, connected with the ends of the main 
structure by one-storied corridors, so curved 
forward in plan that the main frontage should 
seem to be set back between the two smaller 
buildings. Thus arranged, the main fagade faces 
southward toward the Government Building, 
and, being closely connected with the shore- 
line of the estuary, the whole pile assumes the 
characteristics of a marine pavilion. 

Mr. Cobb found that the most convenient 
unit of dimension in his construction was 20 
feet, and, following the simplest and most ob- 
vious arrangement for lighting the interior 
spaces, he planned to provide for a lofty cen- 
tral hall illuminated by a range of clearstory 
windows and surrounded by lean-tos, or aisles. 
To the width of this hall he gave four of his 
units or modules (80 feet), and to the length 
fourteen (280 feet), thus leaving for the width of 
his surrounding aisle, or lean-to, two modules, 
or 40 feet. The entire area found practicable 
for the main building was in this way fully 
occupied. A very characteristic feature was im- 
posed upon his exterior forms by the fact that, 
unlike the other buildings, two full stories were 
not required in order to obtain the requisite 
floor-area. Allowing only one module for the 
height of his aisle-story, he obtained for the 
outside walls, including a stylobate, or base- 
ment, of 3% feet, a height limited to 24 feet. 
This frontage, exceptionally low in compari- 
son with the large area of the building, made 
it necessary to give to the roofs a pitch suffi- 
ciently steep to bring them into the design, 
and to make them important features in the 
composition asa whole. A proportionate height 
for the clearstory walls was found by experi- 
ment to be 14 feet, and above this the upper 
roofs, sloping at the same angle as those below, 
reached a total height of 65 feet from the floor. 
In this natural way the exterior expression of 
the building, distinguishing it from all the other 
structures of the Exposition, became one of 
roofs and clearstories. The area in the tri- 
forium space under the slope of the aisle roofs 
being required for exhibition purposes, access 
to it is obtained by projecting the floor of the 
triforium, or half second story, into the nave 
area far enough to form a gallery, or balcony, 
all around on that level, approached by stair- 
cases grouped near the center of the building. 
The architect thus obtained a mass of building 
composed of a comparatively low wall, from 
which roofs sloped steeply to a central ridge, 
interrupted only by the clearstory of the nave. 
The conditions clearly demanded an important 


culminating feature. This he obtained by erect- 
ing in the center of his nave a great circular 
tower, of which the diameter is equal to the 
whole width of the nave (80 feet), and by pro- 
viding it with polygonal turrets at the corners 
to mask the awkwardness occasioned by the 
passing of a round tower through the slopes of 
the nave roof. These turrets he arranged to 
contain staircases, by which access is obtained 
to an exterior and interior gallery, or balcony, 
boldly projecting at the level of the apex of 
the nave roof. Above this he established a high 
clearstory stage still accompanied by the po- 
lygonal towers, and, following the roof-motive 
of his design, he covered his rounded tower 
with a steep conical roof, crowned with an up- 
per balcony and a delicate belvedere, which he 
repeated on a lower level in finishing his four 
polygonal turrets. The total height thus ob- 
tained is 150 feet. To provide for the main 
entrances it remained to project transepts 80 
feet wide from the tower to the center of the 
long fronts and thence 40 feet outside the walls 
of the aisles. These transepts preserved the 
lowness of effect characteristic of the rest of 
the buildings, by continuing around them the 
aisle walls, and covering them with pitched 
roofs without clearstories. The fronts of these 
transepts are flanked by low polygonal barbican 
towers belonging to the same family as those 
already mentioned. 

The architectural character of the two sepa- 
rate pavilions is fixed by the results of the study 
of the unusual conditions involved in provid- 
ing for the department of aquaria, to which 
that on the right of the main building is de- 
voted. The fortunate outcome of this study 
is a polygonal building 60 feet in diameter 
and 67 feet high, with a windowed clearstory, 
all arranged in plan and elevation like an Ital- 
ian baptistery or English chapter-house, with a 
glass-roofed aisle 37 feet wide, carried around 
it in the form of a lean-to, exactly as in the 
main building. A fountain is provided in the 
circular central hall, which opens into the aisle 
by an arcade. The aisle is divided into three 
concentric divisions forming annular spaces 
encompassing the circular chamber. Of these 
the middle one is made a vaulted passage, 
with a groined ceiling supported by columns 
and arches, corresponding to those separating 
the central circular chamber from the aisles. 
The other two annular spaces on each side of 
this passage are occupied by the aquarial tanks. 
All these arches on both sides of the passage 
and in the central chamber are glazed from top 
to bottom with transparent glass, the lower eight 
feet, with polished plate, forming the walls of the 
aquaria, the rest with decorative glass stained 
with marine tones. In these aquaria the archi- 
tect has provided for the display of salt-water 
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and fresh-water fishes and every form of marine 
life. ‘The only light which will reach the vaulted 
passage will pass through the glazed walls of 
the tanks, and the visitor, in making the cir- 
cuit of the building through this passage, wil] 
seem to be walking dry beneath the water, 
with all the secrets of the great deep betrayed 
to him on each hand, according to the sys- 
tems in use in some of the greater marine mu- 
seums in the Old World. 

The angling pavilion on the other side nat- 
urally assumes the same exterior character, 
and both closely follow the motives of the 
greater building, which are based very frankly 
on Southern Romanesque, the outer walls ey- 
ery where being formed with a continuous open 
arcade, the round stilted arches of which are 
supported on small round columns coupled in 
the thickness of the wall, asin a cloister. There 
are three of these arches to each 20-foot bay. 
Between the coupled columns passes a con- 
tinuous perforated balustrade, and the build- 
ing is inclosed by a glazed screen behind this 
arcade and clear of it. The treatment of the 
clearstory walls corresponds to this, but with 
five arches to each bay, and the great clear- 
story of the tower has a loftier and richer ar- 
rangement of arches with grouped jamb-shafts, 
mullion-shafts, and Romanesque tracery. All 
the cornices are corbeled according to the 
style. The Romanesque arcade appears also 
as the decorative feature of all the belvederes 
and towers. The only variation made in this 
arcade treatment to give dignity to the main 
entrance is to advance slightly from the face 
of the transept a highly decorated triplet of 
larger arches covered with a gable, whose 
outline the architect has enriched with crock- 
ets in the form of fishes. ‘The tympanum in- 
closed by the gable will be occupied by a 
bas-relief representation of the most heroic 
business done by fishermen on the great deep 
—the capture of a whale. Very properly Mr. 
Cobb has borrowed from marine life the deco- 
rative details of his capitals and of the colum- 
nar shafts of his porches, and there is nothing 
in the familiar but inexhaustible range of con- 
ventional Romanesque ornament, as applied to 
this building, 


But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


Fishes in every form, crabs, lobsters, water- 
snakes, frogs, shells, and the infinite alge of 
the great deep, are grouped to decorate capital 
and corbel, but always so massed as to preserve 
the characteristic outlines and functions of the 
architectural members. Under the immediate 
direction of the architect, Mr. Joseph Richter 
of Chicago has in this way composed from sixty 
to eighty models of capitals, corbels, and shaft 
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ornaments, each differing from 
the other in the idea which it con- 
veys, but all loyal to the conven- 
tional type. The Romanesque of 
southern France and northern 
Spain, even in the religious build- 
inys, is distinguished by a semi- 
barbaric humor expressed in gro- 
tesque and caricature. There is 
therefore no unnecessary audacity 
of imagination in the playful treat- 
ment of the details of the Fisheries 
Pavilion; it not only brings it into 
harmony with the spirit of the 
style, but serves to make it joyous 
and festive without loss of dignity, 
grace, and fitness. 

‘The whole building shows clear- 
ly enough how the modern archi- 
tect can, on the one hand, use pre- 
cedent with loyal intelligence, but 
without being enslaved by it; and 
on the other, how, when occasion 
requires, he can be original without 
going through the superfluous and 
dangerous process of inventing a 
new language in which to express 
himself, as is the custom with the 
unlettered and the untrained. 


AFTER much controversy and 
many changes of plan and site, the 
department of Fine Arts found its 
most appropriate position near 
the middle of the northern division 
of the park, surrounded by the 
smaller pavilions which are to 
form the headquarters of the sev- 
eral State commissions, and by 
those to be erected by foreign gov- 
ernments., AN 

This building, the design of 
which was prepared by Charles B. Atwood, 
the designer-in-chief in the Bureau of Con- 
struction, was practically confined by condi- 
tions of site and cost to a frontage of 500 feet, 
facing north and south, and to a depth of 320 
feet, with opportunities for lateral extension by 
detached wings, connected with the main struc- 
ture by galleries of communication. It was to 
be strictly fire-proof, and on this account was 
carefully isolated. Through this isolation it 
was freed from the necessity of submitting to 
concessions for the sake of harmony with neigh- 
boring buildings, so that, surrounded by ample 
grounds dedicated to art, its form and char- 
acter as a symmetrical monument could be 
freely developed. 

_In formulating the plan, it was found conve- 
nient to adopt a decimal module of proportion. 
In the beginning it was evident that the scheme 
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would be fundamentally affected by the fact 
that the area was to be occupied, not by one 
great hall with continuous floor-space, as was 
the case with all the industrial buildings, but 
by a series of halls or chambers; and that of 
these there must be two divisions, one set de- 
voted to the exposition of sculpture and the 
plastic arts, requiring conditions of area, shape, 
height, and lighting different from the other set, 
which had to be arranged for the accommoda- 
tion of paintings, drawings, and engravings. 
The former called for ample uninterrupted 
floor-space, indefinite height, light from above 
so diffused as to avoid, as far as possible, con- 
flicts of shadows and confusion of reflections, 
and, in general, a largeness and nobility of as- 
pect entirely consistent with monumental archi- 
tecture in its highest sense. On the other hand, 
ihe galleries of chambers for the exposition of 
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paintings and drawings needed not to be more 
than 30 feet in width, and demanded clear 
wall-spaces not more than 20 feet high, with 
coved ceilings raising the ceiling skylights 10 
feet higher, so that the wall-surfaces might have 
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plan, pierced in the axes of the central halls 
with lofty arched openings, thus dividing the 
supporting walls into four masses of masonry, 
so disposed as to give passageway between 
nave and transepts outside of these piers, to 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


noshadows. A decorative or architectural treat- 
ment was not invited. The halls of sculpture, 
therefore, being the widest, highest, longest, 
and most architectural, were the arteries of 
the system, to which all the other members, be- 
ing lower, smaller, and simpler or more purely 
utilitarian, had to be distinctly subordinate. 
The architect, therefore, placed the former in 
the main axes of his plan, arranging them in the 
form of a central longitudinal nave, 500 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, and 64 feet high to the cor- 
nice, crossed in the center by a transept 340 
feet long, and of the same width and height. 
These he provided with skylights and clear- 
story, and with a wide balcony, giving circula- 
tion around the entire system at a higher level, 
and accommodation for bas-reliefs and minor 
objects of the fictile arts, while the larger works 
of sculpture and modeling were to occupy the 
main-floor areas. The outer ends of nave and 
transept in the center of each fagade nat- 
urally became porches with vestibules of noble 
preparation and ceremony. It was also inevi- 
table that the culmination of interest externally 
and internally should be in the center of the 
building at the crossing of the great halls. In 
the hands of the architect this feature took the 
form of a noble domical chamber, 155 feet 
high externally and 128 feet high internally, 
with a diameter of 72 feet. This dome he sup- 
ported on a massive substructure of octagonal 


avoid the necessity of making this central hall 
a thoroughfare. Still further to dignify it as a 
place which should be not a mere passageway 
between adjoining halls, but where the more 
conspicuous objects should be gathered for 
especial honor, as in the tribune of the Uffizi 
Palace, he placed two columns of his main 
order in each opening, supporting an entab- 
lature across it on the line of the impost, with 
statues above, as was often done in the Roman 
baths and basilicas, so as to form an open 
screen. By this great central feature the sculp- 
ture-halls are divided into two long and two 
short courts. 

Doors on the sides of the longer courts give 
access to the ends of a series of twenty-four 
picture-galleries, which are made of the stan- 
dard height and width of 30 feet, and 60 feet 
long, thus affording for each gallery about 2500 
feet of wall-space available for hanging, this 
being a convenient unit for dividing the col- 
lection into groups according to character or 
nationality. At the outer ends of these trans- 
verse galleries, opposite doors open into larger 
longitudinal intercepting galleries, about 40 
feet wide, forming the envelop of the building. 
At one end these longitudinal galleries com- 
municate with the shorter or transverse courts 
of sculpture, and, at the other, with corner 
pavilions, 50 feet square. In this manner nearly 
100,000 square feet of hanging-space are ob- 
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tained in a series of communicating galleries, 
so contrived as to facilitate classification, and 
the parallelogram of the plan is completed, be- 
coming compact, articulate, and orderly, justi- 
fialle by considerations of circulation, economy 
of space, convenience, and construction, and, 
as we shall presently discover, leading directly 
to 2 symmetrical disposition of exterior masses, 
which will compose architecturally with dig- 
nity and elegance, and without the necessity 
of having forced upon them any feature of im- 
portance not already suggested by the structure 
itself. 

As regards the exterior, the objects of this 
building seemed very clearly to invite a monu- 
mental expression, set forth in terms connected 
with the evolution of the highest civilizations 
in history, associated with the greatest tri- 
umphs of art, established by the usages of the 
greatest masters, and formulated by the schools 
and academies of all nations. It was necessary 
that it should be pure, formal, and stately, en- 
tirely free from caprice or playfulness, refined 
by scrupulous elegance of detail, and enriched 
by every device of decorative sculpture which 
could be consistently recalled from historic art, 
so that, when completed, it should be fit to en- 
shrine the figures and groups in marble and 
bronze, the paintings in oil, water-color, and 
fresco, the carvings in ivory, wood, and marble, 
the bas-reliefs, engravings, etchings, and draw- 
ings, by which the century is taking its rdnk in 
history. Itisevident that any design not strictly 
ordained by academic principles and practice, 
any design indebted to semibarbaric or roman- 
tic precedents, impressed with personal idiosyn- 
crasies, or in any way experimental, would, 
under the circumstances, be out of harmony 
with the purposes of the building. Indeed, the 
building itself should be in sympathy with its 
contents, and as nearly all dogmas of modern 
art are more or less directly derived through 
pagan, Christian, or Renaissance experience 
from classic models, it was evident that the 
shrine which was to contain them, if Greek in 
character, would respond to every mood and 
principle of artistic expression. 

The scheme of this building, as already out- 
lined in plan developed in block-elevation, is 
an extensive parallelogram of flat-roofed sky- 
lighted buildings, about 47 feet high, raised 
upon a continuous basement g feet high, and 
emphasized at the corners by projecting pavil- 
lons 50 feet square and of the same height as the 
rest; while, above this low-lying mass, the clear- 
stories and roofs of the central, longitudinal, 
and transverse courts clearly detach themselves 
in long level sky-lines, generating in the middle 
of each fagade some form of boldly projecting 
entrance-porch, and, at the crossing of the courts 
in the middle of the plan, culminating in a domi- 


cal feature, which must be made about 155 feet 
high from the ground in order to be adequate 
to its functions. 

Of course the arrangement of plan in any 
building, however utilitarian, when developed 
in elevation, is capable of some degree of archi- 
tectural expression, either symmetrical or pic- 
turesque, as the conditions may invite; and this 
expression must be based upon considerations 
of structure and usage. Thus, even the most 
uncompromising of structural forms, as a grain 
elevator, or a block of commercial buildings, 
by decorative treatment may be elevated into a 
work of art without impairing any of its charac- 
teristic fuuctions of utility. But,in laying out his 
scheme, the architect cannot but mentally an- 
ticipate its ultimate appearance when built, and 
naturally prefers those alternative arrangements 
of plan which are most capable of architectural 
effect. So in the present building, Mr. Atwood, 
in composing his plan, did not permit himself 
to be embarrassed by unnecessary difficulties 
in exterior expression through want of prudent 
foresight. It was hardly by accident, therefore, 
that the combination of masses which we have 
seen taking shape lent themselves to what 
might be called a Renaissance development 
of pure Greek forms. In considering the con- 
version of these prosiac masses of utility into 
the poetry of art, the architect assumed as his 
key-note the beautiful Ionic of the portico of 
Athena Polias in the Erectheum, as suggest- 
ing a degree of refinement and elegance of 
detail less redundant but more exact than 
the Corinthian of the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, less chaste and severe than the Do- 
ric of the Parthenon, but happily combining the 
qualities of both. Unlike any of the buildings 
which we have been considering, no light is 
derived through the outer walls (these being 
the walls of picture-galleries), which, therefore, 
structurally must be left plain. To obtain a play 
of light and shadow upon these windowless sur- 
faces, and to make them interesting, the archi- 
tect, following the Greek method of placing in 
front of the plain cella walls of the temples a 
screen, or peristyle, established an Ionic colon- 
nade about 8 feet from his walls, composed of 
columns 27 feet high, set 10 feet on centers, and 
resting on the basement, or stylobate, of which 
we have spoken. Thus a continuous loggia, or 
sheltered ambulatory, is formed, extending be- 
tween the bold projection of the central porch 
on each front and the slighter projection of the 
corner pavilions, giving to the long curtain- 
walls a decoration entirely classic in character. 

The main entrance in the center of each long 
front is architecturally distinguished by what is 
technically known as a éetrastyle portico in an- 
tis, that is, a portico of four great Ionic columns, 
40% feet high, set between two three-quarter 
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columns built into the jambs of a great open- 
ing pierced in the projecting outer wall of the 
sculpture-court, thus forming an open screen in 
front of a deep vestibule. This portico is ap- 
proached by a noble flight of steps with a statue 
of Minerva in the center thereof, and over this 
portico is placed an attic, of which the pilas- 
ters, corresponding to the columns below, are 
faced with caryatid figures or telamones, 14 feet 
high, like those in the clearstory of the Greek 
temple at Agrigentum, thus bringing the upper 
cornice of the portico to a height of 73 feet, 
the whole attic being continuous with the clear- 
story of the courts, and securing an important 
bond of architectural unity for the composition. 
This portico is finished with an enriched pedi- 
ment, which serves as the decorative expression 
on the fagade of the pitched roof of the courts. 
Just above the point where these court-roofs 
abut against the square substructure of the cen- 
tral dome a simpler form of pediment is re- 
peated, this being the external development 
of the interior columnar entrances to the cen- 
tral domical hall or-tribune, to which we have 
already referred. Above these pediments the 
square substructure of the central feature fin- 
ishes with a cornice and crest, preparatory to 
the round drum and low dome which crown 
the whole mass. A corresponding but inferior 
portico, with only two columns 77 anfis, is es- 
tablished for the center of the end fagades. 
The marked predominance on the principal 
fronts of a boldly projecting portico 73 feet high 
(representing the courts), while on each side of 
the portico are long stretches of colonnades 
only 56 feet high (representing the picture-gal- 
leries), was found to be too great, giving a tran- 
sition too sudden from high to low. This diffi- 
culty of composition the architect ingeniously 
remedied by flanking the mass of this portico 
with two pavilions of intermediate projection 
about 30 feet wide, to correspond with the divi- 
sions of the plan. These pavilions he made of 
the same height as the galleries, and faced them 
with small caryatid blank porticos, suggested by 
that of the Erectheum. Behind these pavilions, 
in the four internal angles formed at the junc- 
tionofthe longitudinaland transverse courts, are 
circular staircases, giving access to the system 
of balconies around these courts. The domes 
covering these staircases are so developed exter- 
nally as to perform a similar service of prepara- 
tion at the corners of the square substructure of 
the great central dome. The corner pavilions 
the architect decorated with flat pedimented 
porticos, and the light iron colonnettes support- 
ing the interior balconies and the roofs of the 
courts are modeled after suggestions in the 
painted architecture on the walls of Pompeii. 
It is a part of the scheme to make the nu- 
merous statues, friezes, and other decorations, 


in the round and in relief, replicas of the great- 
est masterpieces of Greek and Renaissance 
art, so that the building itself shall bea museum, 
not of historical sculpture only, but of painting. 

It is fortunate that the opportunity of present- 
ing in this building a monument which inter- 
nally and externally should be a specimen of 
serious and elegant academic architecture has 
been improved in a manner so scholarly and 
so loyal to traditions. We present this com- 
position in geometrical elevation and plan, so 
that the eye may at once perceive how exterior 
and interior have grown together, the former 
becoming an architectural expression of the 
latter, and the latter yielding no point of con- 
venience or economy to adjust itself to any 
preconceived theory of design. The whole is 
an artistic organism, delicately poised, in which 
use and beauty find themselves in a condition 
of perfect harmony. 

There is no building on the grounds which 
we should more regret to see destroyed at the 
conclusion of the Exposition than this beautiful 
monument. Itsessential structureis,as we have 
seen, fire-proof; only its porticos, its peristyles, 
and its exterior decorative details are tempo- 
rary. These could be so readily replaced by 
permanent construction in the same form, that 
the architects of all the buildings hope it may 
be permitted to remain as the most appropriate 
and worthy memorial of the Exposition of 1893. 


WE have seen that the Fisheries Pavilion, 
with its tentacle-like arms, is closely nested in 
the indentations of the northern margin of the 
estuary which connects the waters of the La- 
goon with the lake. On the opposite side of 
this estuary is the northern or water front of 
the United States Government Pavilion, the 
longitudinal axis of which, extended north- 
ward, passes through the center of the Fish- 
eries Pavilion,and, extended southward, forms 
also the longitudinal axis of the immense palace 
of Manufactures and the Liberal Arts. 

By this axial system the group of buildings 
on the lake-side is architecturally allied with 
the main groups around the great basin and its 
connecting canals, the Transportation Build- 
ing, on the shoreward side of the Lagoon, hav- 
ing corresponding relations with them. The 
largest and most important structures of the 
Exposition thus have a mutual correspon- 
dence, which is of the utmost value in the ex- 
pression of dignity and purpose. The other 
great pavilions (the Horticultural, the Wo- 
man’s, the Illinois State, and the Art build- 
ings) are ranged with the lines of city avenues 
and streets on another axial system. But this 
divergence of lines is masked by the inter- 
position of the Lagoon, with its wooded and 
winding shores. 
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In the Government Building the depart- 
ments of War, Agriculture, and the Interior, 
and the National Museum required each a 
space of about 20,000 feet; while the National 
Fisheries Commission, the Post-office, and the 
departments of State, Justice, and the Trea- 
sury, with the other public offices, each de- 
manded spaces varying from 18,000 to 1600 
feet. These departments combined demanded 
about 148,000 feet of floor-space, with consider- 
able additional accommodation for offices of 
administration, and special collections in gal- 
leries. These considerations dictated for the 
building a length of 420 feet on the axial line, 
to which we have referred, and a width of 350. 
The naval exhibit is to be held in a separate 
structure, built in the lake, east of the National 
Building, on the exact model of a first-class 
modern armored battle-ship, fully equipped 
and manned, lying alongside a mole extended 
from the shore. The level area between the 
building and the lake provides outside accom- 
modation for a model marine hospital, for the 
apparatus and daily exercise of a life-saving 
station, for a naval observatory, for the ex- 
perimental plantation and irrigation exhibit of 
the Agricultural Department, and for the 
parade-ground of an encampment of United 
States troops. The Lighthouse Board has its 
exhibit at the end of the pier of which we have 
spoken. ‘ 

For the main building of the Government 
exhibit the supervising architect of the Trea- 
sury Department, Mr. W. J. Edbrooke, con- 
ceived a structure occupying the entire area 
of which we have spoken in such a manner 
as to obtain a vast uninterrupted hall, in 
which whatever subdivisions might be re- 
quired should be effected by partitions having 
no structural significance. By six ranges of 
columns set 25 feet on centers he secured 
support for seven parallel longitudinal aisles, 
each 50 feet wide, of which four, including the 
outer aisles, are high, with pitched or gabled 
roofs, and the other three, alternating with 
these, are low with segmentally arched roofs, 
over which the high aisles obtain a well-distrib- 
uted light throughout the interior by a range 
of clearstory windows. These longitudinal 
aisles are crossed transversely in the center by 
a higher transept, consisting of a nave, or main 
hall, 40 feet wide, flanked by double 20-foot 
aisles. . 

From a decorative point of view, it was evi- 
dent that a lofty central, culminating feature 
must be introduced, of sufficient importance 
to confer peculiar distinction upon an archi- 
tectural composition which must stand among 
the other buildings of the Exposition as an ade- 
quate representative of national dignity. The 
architect, therefore, built in the center of this 
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complex of longitudinal and transverse roofs 
a dome 120 feet in diameter and 25 feet high 
from the floor; so that it should dominate the 
wide-spreading and comparatively low-lying 
mass of the building from every point of view. 
Below the roofs this domical structure appears 
in the middle of the great hall as a central 
octagonal tribune, or chamber, of which each 
side, 50 feet wide, is pierced by an arch ; above 
the roof it assumes the form of a sixteen-sided 
drum, or podium, decorated on each face with 
an order of coupled arched windows between 
pilasters, from which spring the ribs of a dome 
78 feet high, embellished by lucarnes. A lofty 
lantern completes the upward movement of 
the sky-lines, and a corbeled, aérial balcony is 
introduced as the base of the lantern to give 
animation and lightness to this most sensitive 
part of the design. 

The architectural character of the inclosing 
walls of the building must of course depend 
upon the skill with which the architect has 
made use of the suggestions of the general plan. 
The requisite height for a great hall 420 by 
350 feet, with galleries across the north and 
south ends and in the aisles of the transept, 
gives 45% feet as the general height of the fa- 
cades, above which is placed a balustrade to 
mask the roof-system. We have seen that the 
loftiest part of this roof-system is in the tran- 
sept. This feature compels recognition in the 
central pavilions of the long east and west fronts, 
which become the principal portals of the build- 
ing. Each of these pavilions is composed of 
five members or divisions, corresponding in 
position and width to the transept and its two 
aisles on each side. The three central divi- 
sions are carried 30% feet, and the two outer 
divisions 6 feet, higher than the main cornice. 
All finish with level sky-lines, but the three 
middle divisions are crowned, the central one 
by a typical group of figures, and the other two 
by national eagles mounted on octagonal ped- 
estals. The idea of the portal is adequately ex- 
pressed by a central arch, occupying the whole 
width of the transept, and springing from the 
level of the main cornice of the building, which 
is continued across all the pavilions as a string- 
course. 

The structure and dimensions of the outer 
longitudinal aisles developed in elevation pro- 
duce a curtain-wall in four 25-foot bays, coin- 
cident with the spacing of the columns within, 
each bay being treated with a great arched 
window, divided horizontally by a transom or 
string-course, corresponding with the level of 
the interior galleries and continued all around 
the facades. These bays are separated by but- 
tress-piers of slight projection, and on each an- 
gle of the building a.corner pavilion, 50 feet 
square, covered with a low square dome, is nat- 
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urally evolved from the conditions of the plan. 
Each front of these corner pavilions hasa glazed 
arched opening set between two narrow sub- 
ordinate pavilions. On the north and south 
fronts the gable-ends of the longitudinal aisles 
produce an architectural composition wherein 
the three central aisles are expressed in a boldly 
projecting triple entrance-pylon, carefully sub- 
ordinated to the main entrances on the east and 
west fronts, the outer aisles in two corner pa- 
vilions, and the intermediate lower aisles in 
a correspondingly depressed frontage 50 feet 
wide, covered with an ornamented segmental 
gable, following the roof-lines. Thus it will be 
seen that the main features of the facades are 
the direct decorative or architectural expres- 
sion of the plan, and the design, as a composi- 
tion of masses, is articulate and reasonable. 
The Government architectural office, which 
designs and constructs more great buildings 
than any ten private architectural offices in the 
world, can accomplish its prodigious work only 
by traditions which are the result of organization 
and discipline. These traditions have assumed 
form, more or less definite, under the adminis- 
tration of a succession of supervising architects, 
who, having found it physically impossible to 
give to each of the forty or fifty public monu- 
ments always simultaneously developing under 
their charge the study and thought necessary 
to a work of art, have been constrained to es- 
tablish formulas of design by which, with the 
assistance of intelligent and trained subordi- 
nates, work might be produced which, if ne- 
cessarily cold and conventional, should at least 
be orderly and have the merit of correctness. 
The characteristics of most of our national 
buildings may be explained by the conditions 
under which they have been designed, and 
therefore no one thinks of regarding them — 
as the corresponding structures in other civil- 
ized nations are regarded —as the highest and 
most deliberate expressions of national genius 
in architecture. They are big, costly, and, for 
the most part, soundly built of the most per- 
fect materials, and with the best workmanship ; 
but with some few exceptions, it has been prac- 
tically impossible for them to exhibit those 
qualities of refinement, beauty, and fitness 
which can come only from special artistic 
study, and from that sort of inspiration which 
results from taking pains. They represent our 
talent for organization, but not our talent for 
art. The efforts of the American Institute of 
Architects to obtain legislation whereby the de- 
signs for Government buildings may, by direct 
selection, or by some adequate and just method 
of competition, be thrown into the hands of 
the best architects of the country—as is the 
case among other civilized nations—should, 
for these reasons, have the warm sympathy 


and coéperation of all who desire to see this 
great nation take its proper rank in the his- 
tory of architecture. Until this is done, our 
national monuments will continue to be signifi- 
cant rather of our wealth than of our art. 
The present architect of the Treasury De- 
partment, handicapped, as he is, by prodigious 
preoccupations and responsibilities, is to be 
congratulated on what he has been able to ac- 
complish in the architectural outlines of the 
Government Building. We have seen that its 
main features are coérdinate in plan and eleva- 
tion; that a well-ordered project has been out- 
lined with every proper regard for symmetry, 
for lighting, for economical structure, and for 
the due relation of important to inferior parts; 
and that asa whole the masses are well balanced. 
The design is based on Renaissance formulas, 
but, in respect to detail, when compared with 
the other buildings of the Exposition in the 
same style, it will be found to have the true 
Government stamp. The mind of the master 
has dictated successfully the general scheme, 
but the detail, in its facile but crude invention, 
in its profuse but unimaginative use of conven- 
tional phrases and symbols, betrays the fact that 
it has been developed officially and without the 
benefit of the master’s honest and patient study. 
The fruits of such study, in the designs of most 
of the other buildings, which unavoidably chal- 
lenge comparison with it, are visible in their in- 
telligent respect for historical precedent, and in 
their knowledge of its proper use in the evolu- 
tion of modern work, in the refinement and 
purity of their lines, in the clearness and deli- 
cacy of their expression, in their reserve of 
power, and in the fastidious conscience which 
has patiently chastened and corrected, has been 
prodigal of labor in rejecting and amending, 
and has thus made the work sensitive, elegant, 
and scholarly. The design of these buildings 
developed slowly in what Matthew Amold 
would call an atmosphere of “ sweetness and 
light.” In fact, the organized division of labor 
in the office of the Government architect must 
of necessity be fundamentally inimical to the 
cultivation of true artistic feeling. The work 
which has resulted, with some few notable ex- 
ceptions perhaps, constitutes a class by itself, 
peculiarly mechanical and automatic in char- 
acter, and, for the most part, destitute of that 
sort of interest which comes from individual- 
ity of expression, and from studious adaptation 
to conditions of use, site, climate, materials, 
and environment. This official administration 
of design, whereby the public work is turned 
off with the most businesslike expedition, has 
played no unimportant part in the creation or 
encouragement of a certain architectural ver- 
nacular in our country, through the baneful 
imitations of untrained architects in private 
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practice. This vernacular will continue to be 
a reproach to us until the true artist has had 
opportunity to express himself in our public 
monuments with the same deliberation which he 
has shown, and is showing, in his private work, 
and thus to create a school for a more healthy 
cultivation of style. Whatever qualities of in- 
dividuality may have characterized and given 
interest to the private work of the Government 
architects, before and after they have taken 
upon themselves the burden of this office, these 
qualities have almost invariably disappeared 
while under the powerful influence of the Gov- 
ernment system. These gentlemen have been 
like the Greek artists, who lost their peculiar 
and delicate power when they became the 
servants of Roman masters. They have been 
compelled to content themselves with the show 
and not the substance of art, and to acknow- 
ledge as their own a succession of cold and for- 
mal official monuments, in which the smallest 
amount of design has to do the largest service 
by unimaginative but costly repetitions, and 
which differ one from the other only by reason 
of the amount of the appropriation in each case, 
and, to a certain extent, because of the differ- 
ence in their requirements, not according to 
the personal quality of the architect who has 
given to them the respectability of his name. 
He has laid aside his function as an artist, and 
has become a creature of politics, of adminis- 
tration, of classifications, and of formalisms. 

If our Government could place the design- 
ing of its buildings in the hands of architects 
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who have proved their ability to do justice to 
such great opportunities for professional dis- 
tinction, the artof architecture would not only 
receive the encouragement which is due to it 
from one of the most enlightened nations of the 
world, but our public monuments would at last 
adequately express our civilization. In England, 
in France, in Germany, and, indeed, in all the 
great European countries, the public buildings 
are their highest and most characteristic efforts 
in art. It is the ambition of every architect to 
make himself worthy to be employed upon 
them. They constitute the great prizes of the 
profession. Wecross the Atlantic tosee the cities 
which they have made beautiful. In our own 
country enough of treasure has been appropri- 
ated for national buildings, and spent on them, 
to make our cities equally noble and attractive. 
But under the present system these opportu- 
nities have been worse than lost; for they have 
encouraged an unnecessary extravagance of ex- 
penditure without adequate return, and they 
offer no higher type to be accepted as the ex- 
pression of our civilization than respectable con- 
ventionality and organized commonplace. 

If the suggestive contrasts of quality in the 
buildings of the Exposition should serve no 
higher purpose than as an object-lesson to our 
legislators, teaching them that their responsi- 
bilities in respect to our national architecture 
are not properly discharged by maintaining a 
costly architectural factory in Washington, the 
unsubstantial pageant of Jackson Park will not 
have been in vain. 

Henry Van Brunt. 
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O 


BEST beloved, give me of thy rest! 
If I might lay my worn and aching frame 


Along the hollow of thy mighty hand, 


Where now thy pliant fingers grip the land, 
Or feel the snow-white summits of thy breast, 
Fair as the three-formed huntress maiden’s fame, 
Rock slow beneath me, slow and deep and strong, 
Keeping the rhythm of that old cradle-song 
The morning stars sang to the infant world — 
Then would the lids of sleep drop down unfurled, 
And I should slumber in enchanted ease 
Between thy serrated infinities, 
As on the airy bosom of the west 
Sleeps yonder star, a nursling of the skies. 
Thalassa ! thou art the incarnate rest ; 
In thy great heart immortal stillness lies. 

W. J. Henderson. 
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BIN August sun was beating down 
on Strathboro’. The little town 
wore a strange aspect. An intel- 
ligent bird, coming from afar, and 
flying over houses, yards, and gar- 
dens, might have realized some- 

thing curious in the look of things. 

The square surrounding the court-house and 
lined with shops was utterly deserted ; the shop- 
shutters were generally up, and the court-house, 
which had no shutters, showed the need of them 
in many a shattered pane of glass, which gave 
it an air of degraded desolation. Both in the 
square and beyond, grass and weeds overgrew, 
in a disorderly, squalid way, many an unaccus- 
tomed spot. The ample gardens behind the 
houses were oftener a tangle of luxuriant un- 
trained growths ; the asparagus-beds flung out 
their feathery foliage in great spreading masses, 
and against them the ironweed and ragweed 
and Jamestown-weed grew tall and lusty, and 
among these climbed wild morning-glories. At 
one side, perhaps, would be a little patch of cul- 
tivated ground, where a few sweet-potatoes and 
a little corn took up most of the room. 

Not a man was to be seen anywhere, but 
now and again a sunbonneted woman, or sev- 
eral sunbonneted women together, would pass 
from one house to another. 

Inside the houses, or on their shaded gal- 
leries, groups, still altogether feminine, were 
gathered, talking with an air curiously unit- 
ing listlessness and restlessness, apathy and 
anxiety. 

The truth was, they had special immediate 
cause for fear, but they suffered so long and so 
much in similar ways, that in many the capa- 
city for keen feeling was blunted. Yet they 
would have told you that they suffered none 
the less because they suffered dully. 

It was in 1863. The Federal forces under 
General Paine were in possession of this part 
of Tennessee, and their headquarters were at 
Tullahoma, not fifteen miles away. 

Strathboro’ had been well stripped of men 
for many a day, even the fourteen- and fifteen- 
year-old boys were away fighting; but until this 
morning a few male persons were to be seen 
about, and though usually they were old or sick 
or deformed, the sight was a comfort to the 
weary eyes of the womankind. Rightly or 
wrongly, they now involuntarily felt as never 
before the superiority of the dominating sex; 
it was they who were fighting out this war, and 
even the least awe-inspiring man represented 
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the power that carried Fate in its hand. And 
now, to-day, here they were, left without a man 
—a white man, that is—in Strathboro’. No, 
not literally without one ; Uncle Billy Cald- 
well, aged eighty-two, still sat at home in his 
big chair, quivering and bewildered, and Blos- 
sier, the Frenchman, was also left behind. 

This peculiar state of things was brought 
about by General Paine in his efforts to stop sud- 
den rebel raids upon his bridges, railroads, and 
telegraph-wires. These attacks were always 
made, and the offenders gone, before punish- 
ment could reach them, and, under fresh prov- 
ocation, General Paine had conceived the idea 
of holding the few remaining and helpless male 
citizens of Strathboro’ responsible for the do- 
ings of the soldiers he could not catch. So, this 
morning an armed squad had descended upon 
the disheartened little town, and had marched 
off to Tullahoma the lame, the halt, and the 
blind. Falstaff’s army was a robust body com- 
pared to this handful of mutinous spirits. 

Uncle Billy Caldwell was not only eighty- 
two, but he weighed nearly three hundred 
pounds ; if taken, he was obviously sure to die 
on the way, and that would inevitably cause 
some delay and inconvenience, so it was plainly 
discreet that he be left behind: but as to the 
Frenchman, there was no logical reason for 
the leniency shown him; it was simply that 
the Anglo-Saxon conquerors had, in common 
with the Anglo-Saxon conquered, so deep a 
feeling of his foreignness that he seemed out- 
side of humankind. The question of taking 
him to Tujlahoma was dismissed with a grin, 
as it might have been had it referred to one 
of Uncle Billy’s ancient hounds. But old Blos- 
sier himself, naturally, took no such view of the 
matter. He understood English very imper- 
fectly, but he believed that France was hon- 
ored in his person; and he had his ragged straw 
hat pressed to his bosom as he bowed low to 
the officer in command, before beginning to 
express, as best he could, between the two lan- 
guages, his gratified sense of their regard for 
la belle France, when \o, he raised his head, and 
officer and men were gone, hurrying, backs 
toward him, up the street ! 

Strathboro’ people would have considered 
old Blossier crazy if they had not felt, obscurely, 
that such an opinion included an admission that 
he had once been sane—an admission so un- 
thinkable that they contented themselves with 
explaining everything on the ground that he 
was a Frenchman. 
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Yes, he was a Frenchman; that was still clear 
to even his poor confused brain, though little 
else autobiographical was. He was not old in 
years, not much more than forty, but the ad- 
jective was more than an epithet: it was descrip- 
tive of his relation to life. How he had drifted 
to Strathboro’ he would have found it hard to 
tell. He had dim memories of barricades and 
dangers, and swelling emotions in his youth, 
and he cherished them, and around them gath- 
ered vague sentiments of patriotism that still 
stirred within him at the mention of France 
and of liberty; but the changes of the years 
had been too much for his powers of synthesis. 
He had been hustled through too many and 
too varied scenes ; he could not untangle the 
coil of memory ; he was confused ; he gave it 
up; he lived on from day to day. 

For five years he had so lived in Strathboro’. 
He maintained himself by doing odd jobs of 
many kinds, nursing the sick, laying out gar- 
dens — particularly flower-gardens—and tend- 
ing them, mending furniture, painting indoor 
woodwork, making odd toys—children par- 
ticularly adored them. In fact, he did all these 
things and others uncommonly well, else, in 
this slave-owning community, he would have 
had nothing to do. He never had much, and 
the war had not increased his income; but he 
lived, someway, in the queer little hut he had 
built himself in 4 worn-out, abandoned field 
at “ the edge of town,” and he had so far re- 
deemed a portion of the exhausted land as to 
have a flourishing bit of garden at his door, 
which of course was a great help for the sum- 
mer. He did not return in kind the good-na- 
tured, curious contempt Strathboro’ felt for him. 
No, in his muddled way he was cosmopolitan, 
and felt for his neighbors a regard that in some 
cases was-almost affection ; and now to-day as 
he stood in the middle of the old turnpike and 
watched his feeble and saddened fellow-towns- 
men as they started with their armed escort 
upon their long, hot march, his heart yearned 
with anxiety forthem. He had nursed Mr. Pat- 
ten through that spell of typhoid fever that had 
left him so weak; he remembered Jimmie Pem- 
broke’s broken leg, never properly set, and how 
much walking always started it hurting; he 
looked up at the lofty -head of old Judge Cald- 
well with pitying awe, and wondered how the 
soldiers could thus humiliate dignity and worth: 
but it was when his eye turned back to the hol- 
low-eyed, staring women, hanging over gates, 
and out of windows, and forth from gallery steps 
to see the last of the prisoners, that his feelings 
choked him. He alone was left to care for 
them. 

In after years this whole incident took a 
humorous tone in Strathboro’ traditions, but 
the comical side of it was pretty well lost sight 
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of at the time. Several citizens, on suspicion of 
aiding in the depredations of soldiers and bush- 
whackers, had been shot recently in that same 
Tullahoma camp, and now the wrathful gen- 
eral was swearing that he would keep his com- 
munications open if he had to kill every man 
along the whole line of the railroad. The sun- 
light seemed a glare rather than a radiance in 
Strathboro’ that day. 

Over the hill the marching men passed out 
of sight, leaving a faint trail of dust, like smoke, 
behind them. Blossier went up the street ‘and 
stopped at Mrs. Pembroke’s gate. She was a 
widow, and Jimmy, whose lame leg Blossier 
so sorrowfully remembered, was her only son. 
She sat on her front steps, her gray, disordered 
head in her hands. Blossier bared his, as he 
stood there, silent. 

“Qh, they did n’t take you!” was Miss 
Catherine’s salutation when she finally saw him. 

“ Non, madame, I rest here for to protect ze 
ladies. I am rejoice to aid you of any maniére. 
Zee government regard my country, voila ye— 
how you say —I is here. Command Blossier, 
madame.” 

“ There ain’t anything youcan do,” said Miss 
Catherine, wearily, and she got up and wentinto 
the house; she thought it hard that she must be 
bothered by old Blossy just then. 

As evening drew on, Blossier reflected that 
in the long silent stretch of the night would lie 
the severest trial to “the ladies’” strained 
nerves. He put himself in their place, and 
conjured up what he conceived to be the fears 
hovering in their imaginations. His good 
offices had not been rejected always, during the 
day. He had helped one woman with her fret- 
ful sick child, he had brought wood and water 
for others who were deserted by their ser- 
vants; but what could he do at night? 

He was sitting in his cabin, gazing westward 
into a serene, cloudless, primrose sky; as he 
got up and turned indoors, his eye fell on a 
queer, big something in a dark bag in a dusky 
corner — he had an inspiration! In that bag 
was an old viol, a double-bass, a relic of a time, 
draped in the mists of antiquity, when Blossier 
had “assisted” in a theatrical orchestra. 

Perhaps few musical instruments are less 
adapted to the purposes of a strolling serena- 
der than a double-bass ; but as Blossier caught 
sight of his, it was to a night of serenading 
that he dedicated it. He would systematically 
patrol the town, and from that double-bass 
should issue strains assuring the poor ladies 
that a friend was near and on the watch. 

To be sure, as he considered the scheme, he 
felt keenly the limitations of a double-bass. He 
knew that his was not even good of its kind. 
He had regretted before that Fate, at the time 
she made music his resource, had not thrown a 
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more companionable instrument into his hands, 
but never before did he feel its galling deficien- 
cies as now. Why, a fife would be better! 

Blossier felt the picturesque and poetical ele- 
ment in his plan, and that it was odious to be 
obliged to depend on such means for its execu- 
tion. However, there was no chance of getting 
a fife and learning to play it within an hour, so 
he soon contrived more optimistic views of the 
case as it stood. A bass-viol gave forth, at all 
events, a very strong masculine sound, well cal- 
culated to convey assurances of protection ! 

He put himself again into his ragged coat, 
again took up his ragged straw hat, and started 
forth to inform the ladies of his intentions; 
there would be nothing comforting in it if in the 
night that heavy scraping boom took them un- 
awares. “Au contraire,” he said gravely to him- 
self. 

It was not hard to spread the news. The 
women were concentrating their weakness for 
the night ; scattered relatives were flocking to- 
gether to spend it at the most central house of 
the clan; the women living on the outskirts of 
the village came over the bridge, or down the 
turnpike, or up the.stage-road, as the case might 
be, to lodge for the time being with neighbors 
more closely neighbored than themselves. The 
general trepidation passed the bounds of rea- 
son. Many Strathboro’ households had been 
exclusively feminine for many months,— yes, 
years,— their natural protectors had been long 
endangered beyond the chances of this misad- 
venture; but with a solidarity of sentiment that 
did them credit, the women all agreed to suffer 
in kind with those who had special cause for 
alarm, and uncommon fear prevailed. 

Blossier was a little man, a little, thin, dim, 
hay-colored man, but with so French a face, 
and of a type so associated in our minds with 
dark coloring, that it seemed asif he must have 
faded to his present tints after centuries of ex- 
posure to the weather. 

The viol was much taller than was he, and, 
you may be sure, after he began his patrol at ten 
o’clock, he soon found more reasons than sen- 
timental ones for wishing it something else. 

On his first round he stopped in front of 
every door on one side of the street, and boomed 
forth a few deeply buzzing bars of the “ Marseil- 
laise,” or still more unfamiliar and dislocated 
strains from “ Orphée aux Enfers.” 

He had vague doubts as to the appropriate- 
ness of Offenbach, but the jolly fragments he 
remembered titillated his own Gallic nerves so 
delightfully after the emotional tension of the 
song of patriotism and the exhaustion of carry- 
ing the viol, that he concluded the ladies too 
must surely find them cheering. 

Some of them confessed afterward that they 
were comforted by these sounds as of a gi- 


gantic bumblebee in musical practice; others 
said they were so queer and foreign-like that they 
made them lonesomer than before; they fairly 
“ honed ” to hear even that old fiddle grumble 
out an attempt at “ Dixey,” or “Julianna John. 
son.Coming to Town.” The night wore on. 


And oh, how slow that keen-eyed star 
Has tracked the chilly gray! 

What, watching yet! how very far 
The morning lies away! 


Mrs. Pembroke, moved by a half-conscious 
remorse for her daylight ungraciousness, came 
out to her gate as Blossier stopped there for the 
second time, and asked him in to have “a dram 
and a snack.” 

Pretty Miss Molly Boon called to him once, 
as he went by her mother’s house, and asked 
him to come in and help her move a sick child. 
Miss Molly gave him a cup of coffee. The east 
was gray with the welling dawn when Blossier, 
weary enough, stopped before the last house at 
the end of a street—his bow arm dropped, his 
eyes fastened themselves on a corner of the 
house — yes; there it was, fire! a curling spit of 
flame leaped, vivid in the darkness, around the 
corner, above the floor of the porch. 

The double-bass fell. Blossier ran up the walk; 
before he could reach the house the sneaking 
flame had grown bolder, it had fastened itself 
into the wooden pillar by the wall. He shouted; 
he threw a stone at the door as he ran; around 
the corner the fire was bursting up from a pile 
of debris against the wall; it caught like teeth 
in the dry clapboards; the porch-pillar was 
burning. Blossier ran in upon the blazing stuff; 
he had torn off his coat and wrapped it around 
his fists, and he kicked and knocked the brands 
far out into the gravel walk and the grass. Two 
women were now beside him. It looked as if 
the house would go; the little flames were burn- 
ing merrily. That meant that most of the town 
would go, fora fine dawn wind was springing up. 
They brought buckets of water and a ladder, and 
meanwhile Blossier was whipping the fire with 
a shovel that he had caught from one of them. 
He contrived to command the women without 
losing a second; he made them pour water 
from the floor above; he fought like a fiend. 
Suddenly a memory of the barricades rose clear 
and sharp within him as he had not remem- 
bered them for years; the spirit of war swelled 
like a trumpet’s note within the little man, and 
his soul responded to its own cry for the salva- 
tion of “des femmes et les enfants.” 

It was a sight to see, the alien, old Blossy, in 
the weird growing light, his life in his hand, his 
clothes burning upon him, his face scorched and 
smoke-blackened, fighting, at the close quarters 
of a death-struggle, an enemy that was not his 
enemy, gaining a victory that did not save him! 
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The joyous light was pouring over the sum- 
mer earth in delicate, elating wavelets when the 
last flame flickered out, and Blossier fell amid 
the cinders as if he too were gone. 

The crying women—one white, one black 
—bent over him. The old negress ‘started to 
lift him, but her mistress caught her arm. 

« A’nt Cindy,” she said, “take his feet,” and 
she pushed the servant aside, and stooped her- 
self over the ghastly face. 

“ Miss Jane,” said the other, “ I kin tote him 
by m’se’f. You’s too trembly —” 

«7 'll help tote this man into my house my- 
self, A’nt ’Cindy,” was Jane M’Grath’s answer; 
and together they lifted their burden. 

“ Into the spare room,” said she in the hall. 
Her voice was clear and hard, while her tears, 
falling like quiet rain on Blossier’s face, were 
making little white blots and streaks there. 

In the beginning of the conflict, Mrs. M’Grath 
had set her five-year-old daughter on the gravel 
walk by the front gate, out of harm’s way, and 
told her to stay there. There she still sat, cry- 
ing lustily. 

“ Go over after Miss Mary Bell Croft,” Miss 
Jane now commanded Aunt ’Cindy, “and 
take Janey with you, and leave her there; the 
children ’Il look after her a while.” 

As she spoke she was cutting his clothesaway 
from Blossier; his arms seemed badly burnt. 
She saw this had better be done before he came 
to himself. 

“Do you know the news?” called Mrs. Pem- 
broke to Mrs. Kitchens, across the way, hurry- 
ing out to the front gate, while her breakfast 
was being put on the table. “ The town came 
within an ace of burning to the ground, lock, 
stock, and barrel, last might. Jane M’Grath’s 
house was afire, and old Blossy — Mr. Blossy I 
reckon I feel like calling him to-day — put it out, 
and he got burnt mighty bad. Old A’nt’Cindy 
came over hours ago to fetch Mary Bell to 
come help Jane fix him. They ain’t got noidea 
how it caught. The children— A’nt ’Cindy’s 
grandchildren and little Janey — had been pil- 
ing up some rubbish ’gainst the wall, making a 
play-house, and that was where the fire begun. 
You never can tell what children are up to; like 
as not they ’d been trying to roast corn or some- 
thing. There wasaright smart south wind blow- 
ing early, and if Jane’s house had got fairly 
caught— No; ’Cindy said they did n’t think 
Blossy was burnt dangerous. Yes; you're right: 
he is lucky to be in Jane’s hands. Jane ain’t 
smart, but she ’s mighty clever. It’s a wonder 
I did n’t see the whole thing. I was up and 
down all over the house most of the night, andI 
heard that poor thing scraping and bomming 
on that there big fiddle of his, all over the town. 
Yes, it was kind o’ company; but I lay down 
‘bout daybreak, and got to snoozing after’while. 
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Mary and little Mary stayed mighty still. I 
never heard ’em up and down none after eleven 
o’clock, but Mary says she neverslept two hours. 
But I tell you, a man never has the wife that ‘Il 
worry over him like his mother. I feel like I ’ll 
walk to Tullahoma myself to-day, if I can’t find 
out something’bout Jimmy any other way,” and 
Miss Catherine wiped her eyes as she turned 
toward the house, calling, “ Yes; I’m coming,” 
in answer to a second shrill warning that break- 
fast was waiting, and leaving Mrs. Kitchens still 
struggling to get in her account of how she 
spent the night. 

This was about as much impression as the 
incident of the fire made anywhere: the town 
had come near burning down, but it had n’t; 
old Blossy had saved it. There was something 
a little embarrassing about this: it made the 
usual tone about him seem, just at the time, 
ungracious; yet what other tone was there to 
take ? 

Anyhow, Jane M’Grath was taking care of 
him, and if she wanted help she knew where 
to ask for it, and — when were the men coming 
home from Tullahoma, and how were things 
with them ? 

Yes, it was well for Blossier that it was Jane 
M’Grath’s house he had saved ; it was well that 
it was on her, and not on another, fell most di- 
rectly the debt of gratitude that the whole vil- 
lage owed him, but which the village was too 
stupid and insensible, too preoccupied and 
too selfish, to realize and acknowledge. Jane 
M’Grath was accounted in Strathboro’ a par- 
ticularly dull woman. Strathboro’ cared a good 
deal for what it called smartness, and carefully 
classified all examples thereof as either bright 
or deep; but Jane M’Grath, whom they had 
known all her life, was, as was well known, not 
smart, neither bright nor deep, though she was 
clever—that is, good-natured, kindly, easy to 
get on with. Jane was more than good-na- 
tured; she was good — good with that positive 
quality of character that cheapens everything 
else in this world by comparison: and she was 
the furthest thing in the world from a fool; she 
was a wise woman. 

Strathboro’ did not count the conduct of life 
among the achievements of smartness, though 
it valued that too, and gave Jane acertain meed 
of appreciation as a wife,a mother, and a house- 
keeper. 

Jane put her views of life’s duties into no 
words. She did not think in words; she made 
about as much use of language as your horse 
might, for convenience, if he could. 

One day as Blossier, his swathed hands on 
a pillow before him, sat in a big wooden rock- 
ing-chair in a wide, dim, breezy hall, sunshiny 
outdoors before and behind him, it occurred to 
him that he was getting well too fast. Janey, 
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according to orders, was playing on the gallery, 
within sound of his voice, so that he could call 
her “if he wanted anything,”— not that Blos- 
sier had been known to want anything since he 
had been in the house. 

Aunt 'Cindy’s voice, softened by the distance 
to the kitchen, rose and fell on the pleasant air 
in religious fervor; and up-stairs Jane M’Grath’s 
footsteps could be heard. The men had all 
come back from Tullahoma a week before, but 
Andy M’Grath was not among them; he had 
been in the field a year, and two more were to 
elapse before he should return. Jane felt that 
the entire weight of their debt to Blossier de- 
volved for the time upon her. 

Janey’s moon-face appeared at the door,— 
she felt it incumbent on her to come and look 
at her charge occasionally,—then, seized with 
a sudden impulse, she clambered down the 
steps, disappeared, and in a moment was la- 
boriously climbing back again, with a very big 
marigold in her hand. She trotted to Blos- 
sier, her bare feet softly patting the bare floor, 
started to hold it out to him, remembered the 
swathed hands, and held it up, tiptoeing, to 
his nose. Flowers were to be smelled in Janey’s 
creed, without petty distinctions as to odors. 

“ Merci,” smiled Blossier, as she laid the 
happy yellow thing on his pillowed lap; “ xe 
comprenez vous pas? Non?” 

The child stood looking in his face, grave 
and silent, ready to see what this odd creature 
would do next. 

Jane had come down the stairs, and was 
standing looking on ; atthe same moment, then 
and there, she and Blossier each became pos- 
sessed of an idea—small ones to be sure, but 
destined to become pregnant. 

Blossier’s blinking little lashless eyes (the 
lashes had been white, so their absence made 
no great difference in his appearance) were 
fixed on the curl-rags that tied up Janey’s 
straight brown locks. Jane herself was a sim- 
ple, plain body, not given to considering the 
decorative side of life, but she did sorely want 
curly hair for her child! Blossier’s mind re- 
verted to a hair-dresser he had once known in 
New Orleans—if he only had such a pair of 
tongs as that man used he was sure he could, 
when his hands got well, curl Janey’s hair to 
a marvel; and how pleasant it would be to 
come and doit every day. Vague vistas of use- 
fulness to this worshipful hostess opened up 
cheeringly before him. 

The dear dumb Jane was remembering cer- 
tain Strathboro’ girls who had gone to board- 
ing-schools where they had studied French,— 
everybody knew they had; it was often men- 
tioned in their honor,—but she had heard 
some very smart people— Judge Caldwell, for 
instance —say they did n’t believe they could 
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speak it, and Judge Caldwell mentioned that 
he had Northern kinfolk who got French nurses 
for their children, so that they learned to talk 
French when they were little. Why (this pref- 
ace and conclusion came all but simultaneously 
in Jane’s mind) — why could n’t Janey learn it 
from Mr. Blossy, and why could n’t other chil- 
dren learn from Mr. Blossy (she had ‘a pang 
here at giving up the hope of a lonely emi- 
nence of learning for Janey), and thus Mr. 
Blossy be lifted to the dignity and prosperity 
of a teacher ? That might indeed be a payment 
on the debt of gratitude. 

Janey looked at her marigold with thoughts 
of reclaiming it—it seemed unappropriated, un- 
appreciated, lying there on the pillow; and then 
she heard the coaxing voice of Aunt ’Cindy’s 
small granddaughter calling from the big 
crape-myrtle tree,—she was not allowed to 
trespass further upon the front yard,—“ Janey, 
Janey, I got a pooty fur ye, Janey,” and she 
trotted off to bestow her society where it was 
most prized. 

Jane may not have been blessed with many 
ideas, but she gave profound attention to those 
that did visit her. She pondered all day on the 
possibility of Blossier becoming a teacher of 
French, and after supper she went over to con- 
sult Mrs. Pembroke about it. 

“Of course,” she said, after she was seated 
on the gallery in the starlight, and had intro- 
duced her subject, “ nobody can do much with 
the war going on, but I ’m willing to make some 
sacrifices for Janey, and Mr. Blossy would n't 
expect much ; we could just share what we ‘ve 
got with him till times are better. I ’m afraid 
he’s been awful pore lately. And, after all, the 
town would ’a’ been ’most burned down sure 
if it had n’t been for him, sure for a heap more 
as for me.” 

Miss Catherine had no little children to be 
instructed, so Jane with difficulty and hitches 
got out so much suggestion of Strathboro’s ob- 
ligations. 

“ That ’s all true, Jane,” replied Miss Cath- 
erine, cheerfully; “ but everybody ain’t as anx- 
ious to recollect them kind of things as you, and 
as your mother was before you. I remember 
now how she cherished thatold Mammy Dinah 
of yourn, just for the way she nussed you when 
you had that terrible typhoid sickness when you 
was little. Seemed like she could n’t do enough 
for that niggah when she got old and wuthless. 
Good niggah she was, too.” 

There was a pause, and, just as Miss Cath- 
erine was again taking up the thread of remi- 
niscence, Jane interrupted : 

“Mr. Blossy ain’t a niggah, and it seems 
kind o’ dreadful to see a white man live like he 
does here in Strathboro’. It ain’t as if he was 
a real poor-white either. He ’s got education, 
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|’ve heard tell. He reads French newspapers. 
He ’s got some now at my house.” 

“Well, he ’s a foreigner, you know, Jane. 
You never can tell anything about them like 
other people. He’s been here doing niggah’s 
work years, but it don’t seem exactly like any 
other white man doing it. He’s just a French- 
man first or last, and for them that wants to 
learn French, I reckon that ’s what they want. 
| s’pose it would be a good thing for the pore 
old body, but you can’t do much, Jane, with 
the war going on, and the Lord only knows—” 
then loyalty sealed her lips against the first ex- 
pression of doubt as to the conclusion and 
after-tale of the conflict. As to the preseiut 
she was right. In those days there was small 
interest in Strathboro’ in the acquirement of 
French by any means whatsoever. Jane ac- 
cepted this fact, and went her own way. 

Long before poor Andy M’Grath, gaunt and 
tattered, despairing and beaten, came back 
to his home, Strathboro’ had become familiar 
with the sight of Blossier going about his work 
with a tiny figure by his side—a little girl with 
the most marvelous double rows of brown curls 
under hercorn-shuck hat; curls as stiff and slick 
and regular asif they had been done out of wood 
with a turning-lathe. Strathboro’ admired the 
curls unanimously, but an accomplishment of 
their owner filled them with an even livelier 
interest. That little thing could speak French 
—talk it right along with old Blossy! 

The pair were continually called upon to 
demonstrate the fact. 

When old Mrs. Farnley came in from the 
country to stay with her daughter-in-law, she 
was not to be convinced by the ordinary ex- 
hibition, 

“ You, Mr. Blossy,” said she —“ you goclean 
out there by that there crape-myrtle, and stay 
there where I cansee you. Janey, you tell Mr. 
Blossy when he comes back to give me my 
stick—tell him in French.” Janey was a little 
mystified, but she was used to exhibiting her 
French, so she successfully performed the feat 
required of her; and when Blossier, with a bow, 
handed the old lady her staff, more witnesses 
than one had a new realization that the strange 
tongue was not a meaningless jargon. 

Andy M’Grath’s soul was as much like Jane’s 
as one corn-field pea is like another. The In- 
finite mind doubtless saw distinctions between 
them, and Jane knew that Andy took more 
sugar in his coffee than she did, and Andy 
knew that she would spank Janey sometimes 
when he would not; but so far as other human 
beings were concerned, they might as well have 
had interchangeable identities. When they 
got married, Mrs. Pembroke remarked to Mrs. 
Kitchens that it was curious to see two such 
good, dumb, clever, say-nothing bodies marry 
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each other; but then, she added, perhaps it 
would have been more curious yet if they had 
not. 

Of course Andy accepted Blossier in exactly 
Jane’s spirit. He felt a little at a loss as to how 
to conduct himself with a Frenchman, finding 
himself without social traditions on that point; 
but he had the best will in the world to adapt 
himself as well as he could to any new etiquette 
required. Neither he nor Jane had a touch of 
the usual sore contempt for ways new to them 
—so little may a large spirit be dependent on 
experience or intellectuality. 

Andy had been home a week, and it was the 
evening after they had first persuaded Blossier 
to sup with them. Janey, her curls tumbled into 
merely human tresses, but presumably dream- 
ing French dreams, lay in her trundle-bed; and 
close by, Jane and Andy sat at the window, 
cooling off, and, as they said, “talking things 
over.” Jane now opened up the subject she had 
had so long at heart. 

“Pears, Andy, like Mr. Blossy ’s too good 
to be doing niggah’s work all the time. Of 
course with a Frenchman things is different, 
but seems like if he can teach Janey he might 
teach others.” 

“ Tt ’pears like it would be more fitting,” said 
Andy, seizing the idea. 

“It’s called a smart thing to know French; 
there ’s Babe Tucker.” 

“ Blossy must know all about it,” responded 
Andy again. 

“ Yes; I heard Judge Caldwell say years ago 
that he was educated.” 

“Tt ’s a bad time now, Jane.” 

“1 know that, Andy, but we can just try and 
get him started. The war ’s over, and people 
got to educate their children quick if they ’re 
going to ’t all.” 

“ French is extry.” 

“ Well, Blossy ’s right here, and a heap of 
houses besides ourn would have burnt down if 
he had n’t been. It won’t cost much. He’ll be 
better off, anyhow, than working all the time 
like a niggah. You talk to your brother Ben, 
Andy ; he ’ll like to have his girls as smart as 
Janey,” concluded the self-sacrificing Jane, with 
a sigh. 


TEN years from that night Judge Caldwell 
was saying to a guest, a lawyer from western 
Tennessee: “ Yes, sir; Strathboro’ can show 
more people, old and young, accomplished in 
the French tongue, sir, than any town—a 
larger proportion, sir, so accomplished — than 
any town in the State. There are numerous 
children in Strathboro’ that talk French with 
each other together at their play,sir,sometimes. 
In fact, there is a little niggah here about the 
house somewhere now that I heard saying — 
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you, ’Liza, where’s that piccaninny of yours ?” 
the Judge interrupted himself to call to a ser- 
vant passing the door. 

“She done sleep, Jedge.” 

“Very well; never mind. 

“Well, sir, I must let you hear that little 
darky talk French in the morning. It sounds 
comic, it does indeed. She picked it up from 
my grandchildren. Strathboro’ always had a 
literary taste. This county has produced a large 
proportion of the great men of middle Tennes- 
see, Mr. Hunter,—a large proportion even take 
the whole State together, sir,—and owing to 
the circumstances | have related to you, a ri- 
valry in the French language and literature 
sprang up among our people,—ladies and chil- 
dren, that is, chiefly,—till now, sir, almost as 
many of them have read ‘ Corinne,’ sir, Madame 
de Staél’s masterpiece, as are familiar with the 
‘ Beulah’ or ‘St. Elmo’ of our own Miss Evans.” 

The Judge spoke truly. It had come about 
that learning French was the game the town 
most affected ; and Blossier was, of course, the 
teacher. 

The tone about him had not greatly changed ; 
a familiarity with French had not much de- 
creased Strathboro’s sense of the anomalous in 
the existence of a Frenchman; but the face of 
life had greatly altered to Blossier. Stimulated 
by the gentle proddings of Jane M’Grath, he 
had studied to fit himself for his new calling, 
and it had come about that he had developed 
a little genuine simple interest in exercising his 
few wits, and (bless him!) was enjoying the 
sweets of the intellectual life. 

Moreover, though the tone of the town about 
him had not much altered, nevertheless its tone 
to him was necessarily, in the new circum- 
stances, more friendly and considerate, and that 
deeply touched and pleased the little man. 

He still lived by himself, but now it was in 
the “ office,” in Mrs. Pembroke’s yard, and so 
he was within the pale of civilization, and could 
be looked after if he fell sick. Jane had not 
rested till that possibility was provided for. But 
Fate is apt to pass over the possibilities scru- 
pulously provided for; Blossier had never spent 
a day in bed since he recovered from his burns, 
when one autumn the dear Jane herself sick- 
ened and died, and was laid away in that sha- 
dow village always growing, growing, silently 
and ominously, by Strathboro’s side. 

Poor Andy M’Grath was indeed left, as Aunt 
’Cindy said, like the half of a pair of scissors. 
Yes, that was it; he was now a something ab- 
surdly useless, unnaturally unfit for existence, 
a something to provoke the mirth of Olympus. 

How strange a thing, still strange in its aw- 
ful familiarity, that a creature so inoffensive, 
living in dumb, helpless good faith the life thrust 
upon him, could seem so played upon! 
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At the funeral, after Jane was laid in the 
ground and the earth was well heaped over her, 
Andy turned his poor bewildered, pain-dazed 
eyes upon the faces about him, and amid their 
wearied assumption ofsolemnity, beneath which 
the usual easy little interest in the commonplace 
was already asserting itself, he saw Blossier, his 
features working convulsively, as he gazed with 
eyes that did not see upon the hideous mound. 

It was not in Andy to feel resentment against 
the others; perhaps he too realized, in the depths 
of his wordless consciousness, that poor human- 
ity could hardly exist except as it is “ well 
wadded with stupidity”; but his heart went 
out to Blossier, and was eased a little at the 
sight of his grief. 

He went to him and took his hand, and with- 
out a word the two men, the two piteous old 
children, went away together from Jane’s grave. 

Months went by, and Strathboro’ became 
used to seeing them together, and had almost 
ceased to gossip about the queer taste Andy 
showed, when one June day new fuel fed the 
flame of popular criticism. 

The week before, Blossier had overheard one 
of his pupils, a middle-aged, unmarried lady, 
say, in his class, to her nearest neighbor, that 
“it was a plum’ shame the way poor Mrs. 
M’Grath’s little girls was runnin’ wild with 
nobody but Aunt ’Cindy to look after ’em, and 
she so old she did n’t know what she was do- 
in’, anyhow,” and that it was her “ ’pinion that 
pore Miss Jane would rather they had astep-ma 
than to have ’em left with no raisin’ at all like 
that.” 

Jane had left four daughters. This little 
incident gave Blossier food for profound re- 
flection. He reflected to some purpose. That 
night instead of going and sitting on the gal- 
lery steps, after supper, with Andy, as usual, 
he stopped outside the front gate, and called 
with a portentous, mysterious air, “ Mees-tere 
Andee, Mees-tere Andee,— on, non /” in an- 
swer to the invitation to enter, and then he 
beckoned, still mysteriously, with sidelong, 
backward nods of the head, for Andy to come 
tohim. “ Howdy ?” said he when Andy reached 
the gate, now assuming alight, dégagé air, totally 
inconsistent with his previous manner. “Come 
chez-moi, these eve-ning.” 

When Andy was seated on the steps of the 
“ office,” Blossier brought him a muint-julep, 
and with a glass of cheap claret for himself— 
the one luxury of his prosperity —sat down in 
the doorway. 

“Mighty nice,” said Andy, politely; “get 
your mint close by?” 

But Blossier was so absorbed in trying to 
arrange his thoughts for presentation that he 
forgot to answer. 

“ Mees-tere Andee,” he at last began, “your 
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‘eetle ddughtere air-r much upon my medi- 
‘ation. I weis zey have ze bess condition 
ossible.” 

Andy stopped with the uplifted glass half-way 

o his mouth, and began with a troubled coun- 
enance scrupulously to study its contents. 

“ My fatere was one taileur, Mees-tere An- 
dee,” Blossier inexplicably proceeded, putting 
his glass down on the step, and talking eagerly 
with outstretched palms, “and my moo-tere 
was — was —she make toy, mose delicate wiz 
fin-gere, e¢ moi, me—lI help, I help bote when 
I leetle, when I biggere.” 

Andy had forgotten his glass now, and was 
staring and yet trying to look polite and not too 
conscious of the strangeness of French ways. 

“ And, Mees-tere Andee, my fin-gere also, 
alway, even now —I sew for my clo’es my-se’f 
alway, you not know? I know I do ainy t’ing 
zat way easee, beautiful; and ze maniére, ze 
politeness, ah, Mees-tere Andee, you know ze 
French peepul zey have ze maniére ; I teach 
ze leetle daughtere all, I keep ze houze, I sew 
ze clo’es, so not in Strathboro’ is such clo’es, 
Mees-tere Andee, si vous — peremeet me, Mees- 
tere Andee, come chez vous, to your houze— 
you comprehend ?” 

By this time Blossier was standing on the 
walk in front of Andy, rapidly pantomiming 
his ideas, and pleading with gesture as well as 
with voice, as if begging that children of his 
own should be cared and labored for by Andy. 
For a moment Andy stared on in Silence, and 
Blossier’s heart was in his mouth; then he got 
up, caught and wrung the Frenchman’s hand 
an instant, dropped it, and, turning his back, 
pulled his old soft hat over his face. 

Two days later Strathboro’ had the enor- 
mous excitement of seeing Blossier’s household 
gods —a queer little cart-load they made — 
moved to Andy M’Grath’s house, and behind 
the cart walked Blossier, carrying our old friend 
the double-bass. 

So was established the oddest household 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

It was a year before Strathboro’ sounded the 
full depths of its oddity, and ceased to vibrate 
with the excitement of fresh discovery. Blos- 
sier took completely a woman’s place in the 
household economy, and the world has seen 
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few more touchingly funny sights than that lit- 
tle man sitting cross-legged on the floor of Jane’s 
old sitting-room, making feminine fripperies of 
an unmistakably Parisian character, frivolous 
and modish, airy and coquettish, to be worn 
by his favorite, the faithful but stolid Janey. 

He sits there yet, bald, a little shaky, an- 
noyingly dim of sight, but still enjoying turn- 
ing out, for Janey’s babies now, such dainty 
confections of laces and ribbons as no other 
fingers in Strathboro’ have ever concocted. 
Strathboro’ has long ago accepted Andy 
M’Grath’s establishment — for Andy still heads 
it — as one of its peculiar possessions, and takes 
much pride in it; and Jimmy Pendleton, who 
buys goods in Memphis, or one of Judge Cald- 
well’s granddaughters, who is a belle and visits 
the best people from Louisville to New Orleans, 
or any of the most traveled residents of the 
place, will tell you again and again that the 
fame of its French and its Frenchman has gone 
abroad as far as west Tennessee and southern 
Kentucky and even northern Alabama. 

Janey only, of the children,— with her hus- 
band and her children,—lives in the old place; 
the rest are married and scattered, and Andy 
and Blossier seem to depend on each other 
more and more as the years goby. They never 
had anything to say to each other, and they 
have nothing now, but they love to sit side by 
side on the gallery on summer evenings, or by 
the open fire in winter, as might two rough- 
coated, long-acquainted old dogs, and with no 
more sense of failure of companionship in the 
silence. Each understands how past and pres- 
ent are mingled in the other’s mind, as Janey’s 
children tumble about, nightgowned for their 
final romp; and each knows the dear figure 
that as wife or patron saint-is ever in the other’s 
thoughts, though Jane M’Grath has been bur- 
ied so long that even in this small world she is 
become to others little more than a name on a 
tombstone; and together these two look for- 
ward quite trustfully to the time when their 
names also shall be on tombstones. And, truly, 
if there is assurance for the merciful and the 
meek and the pure in heart, for the salt of the 
earth in short, as to that veiled and awful door 
through which poor humanity is always crowd- 
ing, they may be assured. 

Viola Roseboro’. 
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CORREGGIO.— 1494-1534. 


(ANTONIO 


HE father of the painter 
known, from the in- 
significant little town 
between Modena and 
Mantua in which he 
was born, as Correg- 
gio, was aclothier, but 
the uncle of the artist, 
Lorenzo Allegri, was 
a painter of the local 

school of art, of which the head was Antonio 
Bartolozzi. It is probable that Antonio Allegri 
was a pupil in the school. All that we know 
is that he was set to work in an artist’s studio 
at an early age, and next appears as a master, 
painting the churches of his native town in a 
style which forindividuality and power of a cer- 
tain kind must remain a problem. The chroni- 
clers have not failed to suggest solutions in at- 
tributing his education to certain masters ; but 
evidence is lacking for any authoritative state- 
ment of that kind, nor does Correggio’s ma- 
tured style grow naturally out of that of any of 
his contemporaries or predecessors of whom we 
know, unless it may show a slight early tinge of 
the school of Ferrara. There is no proof that 
he went to Rome or came under the influence 
of Raphael or Michelangelo, or that he studied 
under Da Vinci. It is useless to spend conjec- 
tures on origins or supposed influences which 
are not recorded in the work of the painter. 
Our first positive information of him is that 
when twenty years of age, and therefore not 
legally capable of making a contract, he and his 
father were called to the convent of the Minor 
Brethren of S. Francesco in Correggio, to 
make arrangements for the execution of an 
altarpiece, the price for which was fixed at 
one hundred ducats, This was in August of 
1514; and in the following April the picture 
was delivered, having been executed, as is 
shown by a memorandum of the delivery of 
the panel for the work, since the previous 
November. The picturg represents the Ma- 
donna and Child with St. Francis and three 
other saints, and is now in the Dresden Gal- 
lery. It is signed “ Antonius de Alegris P.” 
In the town of Correggio there remains an altar- 
piece in the church of Sta. Maria della Miseri- 
cordia, representing Saints Leonard, Martha, 
Mary Magdalen, and Peter. Of what may 
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be recognized as the painter’s early work, pre- 
ceding these altarpieces, but already of well- 
formed manner, may be accepted a panel lately 
discovered in London, “ Christ taking Leave of 
Mary before the Passion,” a Madonna and 
Child at Hampton Court, and some minor 
works at Milan. 

In 1518, when twenty-four years old, Cor- 
reggio came to Parma, his fame preceding him, 
and hé received at once important commis- 
sions. Donna Giovanna, abbess of the Con- 
vent of St. Paul, commissioned him to paint 
the ceiling of the great chamber in a fine suite 
of rooms occupied by her. The fresco repre- 
sents a vine-covered trellis in which are sixteen 
oval apertures through which the blue sky ap- 
pears, and in every opening there is a group of 
little genii playing with hunting-trophies. Six- 
teen lunettes underneath contain mythological 
scenesin chiaroscuro of gray. Over the mantel 
is Diana mounting her chariot. Classical con- 
vention is disregarded in the mythology, and 
perspective in the architectural design ; in these 
particulars, as in his method of painting, Cor- 
reggio refuses to be other than his own master. 
It is not known when this decoration was fin- 
ished, but in 1519 the painter was at home 
again, called there by a lawsuit, which he fi- 
nally gained in 1528, and which concerned a 
legacy left him by a maternal uncle. During 
the year 1519, however, he was a not infre- 
quent visitor to a fair daughter of Parma, the 
orphan child of an esquire of the Duke of 
Mantua; and she became his wife at the end of 
the year. In 1521 he had ason born, and soon 
after moved to Parma, where he resided until 
1530, when, having lost his wife, he returned 
to his native town. Here he possessed two 
houses and some land, and was in favor with 
the ruling family, as appears from his being 
a witness for the marriage-contract of the 
daughter of the lord, Gian Battista. 

In 1521 Correggio signed an agreement for 
the decoration of the cupola and the apse of 
S. Giovanni of the Benedictines of Parma, for 
which work he was paid 272 gold ducats in 
1524, 30 having been paid in advance. The 
paintings in the apse seem to have been re- 
moved in 1587, and are now in the museum 
of Parma, except two fragments in London; 
those of the cupola are still in place. While 
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at work on the painting of S. Giovanni, in the 
autumn of 1522, negotiations were entered 
into with the painter by the chapter of the 
Duomo of Parma for painting the choir, with 
its chapel, and the dome, in fresco. He was 
to receive 1000 ducats for the whole; and as 
the payment was made by instalments be- 
tween the years 1526 and 1530, it is probable 
that the work was completed in that period, 
though the choir seems to have been thrown 
out of the contract. In the design of the 
dome the base of the vault is surrounded by 
a balustrade, on which sit little angels, and 
which represents the tomb of the Virgin; the 
dome represents the sky, with clouds through 
which the Madonna is carried up to the wait- 
ing company of saints surrounded by angels, 
the whole suffused in a golden light. The 
good people of Parma, whether clerics or lay- 
men, were not pleased with the work; but one 
of the chroniclers reports that Titian saw the 
dome, and was much pleased with it, which 
may be true, as Titian is recorded as having 
been in Parma in 1530. 

Of the easel-pictures of this period, the 
“ Betrothal of St. Catherine,” now in the 
Louvre, was painted about 1519. There is 
a small replica of it in Modena in a private 
. collection. The “ Madonna del Coniglio” at 
Naples is of this period, as are the “ Madonna 
and Child with St. John” in the Prado at Ma- 
drid, together with a “ Noli me Tangere”; also 
several pictures at Parma, in the gallery, and 
a “St. Sebastian,” painted in 1515 for a gild 
of archers of Modena. The “ Madonna Kneel- 
ing by the Child” of the Uffizi is probably of 
this time, as well as the “ Christ at Gethsemane” 
of the National Galleryin London. The “ Holy 
Night,” now at Dresden, was commissioned in 
1522 and put in its place in the church of S. 
Prospero in Reggio di Emilia in 1530, the 
price for it being recorded as 208 lire. It has 
been sought to identify the well-known “ Mag- 
dalen Reading,” at Dresden, with the painting 
described by Vittoria Gambara in a letter to 
Beatrice d’Este in 1528; but it does not cor- 
respond with the description, which is of a 
Magdalen kneeling in a cave, with hands 
raised in prayer, and has now been conclu- 
sively determined not to be by Correggio. 
Of the mythological subjects painted by the 
artist, the best preserved is the “Antiope” in 
the Louvre. The “Mercury Instructing Cu- 
pid,” in the National Gallery in London, is 
one of the most important subjects of this class 
that we have, and the “ Danaé” in the Bor- 
ghese Gallery at Rome is the most masterly of 
Correggio’s nude subjects. The “ Ganymede” 
and the “Io” are at Vienna, and the “ Leda” 
is at Berlin. 

Correggio spent his last years in retirement 


in his native town, nor does there seem to be 
any foundation for the ingenious stories of his 
dying from the over-exertion of carrying home 
a sack of copper coin with which certain monks 
were said to have paid him for his work. He 
left a son, Pomponio, who was also a painter, 
and one of his three daughters survived him, 
as did his parents. He died March 5, 1534, 
when scarcely forty years old. 

No one of the great painters of the Renais- 
sance has provoked greater extremes of appre- 
ciation than Correggio. A great painter he 
certainly was, with certain powers developed 
to the highest degree attained by Italian art, 
but with a seductive technical mastery which 
has been a false light to all students who have 
come afterhim. In his catalogue of the Nation- 
al Gallery, Sir F. W. Burton has given a most 
admirable summary of the qualities of Correg- 
gio’s art, to which I am disposed to make only 
one dissent,— from the attribution to him of 
any power over the imagination,—when he 
says: “ None before him had shown the ca- 
pacity of painting to affect the imagination 
(irrespective of subject) by the broad massing 
of light and shadow, by subordinating color to 
breadth of effect and aérial perspective, and by 
suggesting the sublimity of space and light.” 
In that intellectual side of art in which the im- 
agination resides, Correggio seems to me sin- 
gularly torpid and devoid of any gift akin to 
the inspiration which quickens imagination, if 
indeed it is not identical with it. ‘The sensu- 
ous, the splendor of surface, the magic of exe- 
cution, the mastery of color-harmonies and of 
composition of light and shade,—the great 
technical, but purely technical, qualities of 
painting,—are all that I can admit to Correg- 
gio; and the proof that he had little besides 
these lies in the fact that a translation of his 
work into any medium in which his technic 
is lost becomes almost too commonplace for 
study. Burton says of him: 


The proportions of his figures are frequently 
faulty. The grace which fascinates us tends to 
degenerate into affectation, and movement into 
tumult. . . . In the management of the brush 
he has been excelled by few and surpassed by 
none, and his mode of execution and his color- 
ing are as peculiar to him as his other qualities. 
His flesh-tones are rich and warm, or cool and 
opalescent, with infinitely subtle modulations and 
transitions. The harmonies he sought differ from 
those of the great Venetians. Full colors he used 
with powerful effect in his oil-pictures, but he was 
fond of quiet tertiaries. His general abstention 
from green, which plays so conspicuous a part in 
the Venetian system of color, is remarkable. 


But he concludes with a sentiment which is 
echoed by most earnest critics: 
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Taking this great genius by himself, it is 
difficult to overestimate his powers. But the in- 
fluence he exercised upon later art was more 
baneful than otherwise. 


The quality of Correggio which to a painter 
is more than any other the sign of his immense 
power is in his touch, the richness and deci- 
sion of his impasto, and the marvelous sweep 
of his brush. It is this evidence of power, the 
fascination of this supreme knowledge of his 
subject and facile success in rendering it, which 
give the spectator the impression of a greater 
force beyond, which did not exist. His con- 
ceptions are merely pictorial, but, as compared 
with anything before him, peculiarly picto- 
rial; there was neither religious exaltation nor 
recognition of any religious ideal ; there was 
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neither imagination in his conception nor 
depth in his sentiment; he ran the old and 
the new mythology through the same fusion 
into the same molds. While his splendid work- 
manship redeems many deficiencies, his suc- 
cesses and their cheapness, when meagured by 
the larger scale of values, made him one of 
the greatest dangers to those who, coming af- 
ter him, caught his vein of feeling and learned 
to content themselves with what lies on the 
surface. His influence can have been only 
“baneful” and never “otherwise”; for the ex- 
ample of shaking off conventional limitations 
in treatment of religious subjects had been 
given before, and in wiser measure: In Correg- 
gio independence in conception of religious 
themes becomes profanity. His was the end 
of religious painting. 
W. J. Stiliman. 


NOTES BY TIMOTHY COLE, 


r ee “ Madonna and Child in Glory,” by Correggio, 

is an early work of that master. It hangs in the 
Uffizi Gallery, in the Sala della Scuola Italiani, next to 
the Tribuna. It is of small dimensions, not measuring 
more than 6% inches by 93 inches, so that my repro- 
duction of it is but little smaller than the original. It 
is a brilliant and charming little gem, naive and sweet 
in conception. The colors are rich and glowing. The 
background is of a bright, soft yellow, with delicate 
rays shooting through it from the brighter nimbus 
about the Madonna’s head; the clouds about are of 
soft, warm gray tones, and the cherubs’ heads melting 
into them are of warm flesh-tints. The angel with the 
lyre and the woeful expression to the right of the Ma- 
donna is clad in a yellow robe, soft and rich. Her hair 
is yellow, and the dark wing which is seen at the back 
is of arich, deep crimson. The lyre is yellow like gold, 
and the flesh pearly and bright. Why has the artist 
given this angel so sad a countenance? It is perhaps 
a prophetic note of the suffering and sacrifice to come, 
though all is joy and glory now. The drapery of the 
Madonna is, for the most part, blue. The under por- 
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tions, covering her breast and her sleeve, are of a soft, 
dull red. The blue robe that falls over her head and 
shoulders has a lining of green. It is turned up over 
the forehead, and falls over the shoulder. The drapery 
of the knees is of a fine, rich tone of blue. The flesh- 
tints of the Madonna and Child are in cool, pearly, 
bright colors. The angel playing on the viola is clad 
in a grayish blue robe, purplish in the shadows, The 
hair of this angel is of a soft brown, and the viola is of 
a soft yellow color. The clouds in the foreground are 
of cool, bright tints. I have endeavored to give some 
of the force and brilliancy of the original by an admix- 
ture of fine and coarse cutting, for a coarse line gives a 
sparkle to the tint, while by a fine line we can get a 
dull, soft gray. Thus the foreground clouds owe much 
of their brilliancy to the contrast of the soft, fine gray 
cutting of the background, and the brightness of the 
flesh-tints is enhanced by their juxtaposition to finer 
work. . 

This work of Correggio is under the name of Titian, 
but the-authorities are unanimous in ascribing it to 
Correggio. 
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ITH what sorrow, with what sadness, 
Laid we one whose heart was gladness 
Underneath the gentle sod. 
Silver mist and birches true 
Wept for him their tears of dew, 
Wept for him their tears of dew. 


Slowly, sadly we departed ; 
One was dead, one broken-hearted, 


In this 


graveyard old. 


Silver mist and birches true 
Wept for both their tears of dew, 
Wept for both their tears of dew. 


A. W. Drake. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


By Emitio CASTELAR. 


VI. 





OLUMBUS determined to 
leavesome thirty-nine men 
in Fort Nativity, in order 
that he might the better 
sail homeward with the 
rest. His friend Arana, a 
kinsman of Beatrice, was 
left in command of the im- 

provised fort and its slender garrison. A royal 

chamberlain was appointed tosucceed the com- 
mander in case’of need, and a Segovian to re- 
place the chamberlain, A surgeon, a carpenter, 

a ship-calker, an armorer, a tailor, and a gun- 

ner were also left to ply their callings if re- 

quired. Columbus had brought with him so 
abundant a stock of provisions that he was 

able to leave wine, biscuits, and supplies for a 

whole year. To these he added arms for their 

defense, and seeds wherewith to cultivate the 
fruitful soil. Having thus furnished all the ne- 
cessary stores, he supplied them also with wise 
counsel. First of all he enjoined submission 
to their commander, since without a head all 
would be vain, while obedience would foster 
good will and concord among them. He said 
that, if obedient and in close fellowship with 
one another, they would obtain the mastery 
over the Indian tribes and country, not by an 
unnecessary show of force, but by the natural 
ascendancy of their virtues and intelligence. 

Cordiality in their relations with the natives, re- 

spect for the latter’s customs, with purity of life, 

would justify the Indian’s good estimate of the 

Spanish character, while submission to tempo- 

rary exile would find its reward in benefits to 

come, and in the glory of being the first to rule 
the new-found land. All this seemed plain sail- 
ing to Columbus because of the skill these men 
had shown in overcoming the difficulties of the 
well-nigh fabulous enterprise. The cacique 
deeply regretted the parting from his friend, 
as did the little band of Spaniards from their 
far-sighted leader. Tearful were the leave-tak- 
ings, although the admiral fired joyful salutes 
to banish forebodings and instil new hopes. 
On January 4, 1493, Columbus set sail, and 
on the 5th he hove to before a great rock that 
towered like a mighty cathedral, to which he 

gave the name of Monte Cristo. January 6, 

he met Martin Alonso Pinzon. The Indians 

had already reported having seen his bark in 
VoL. XLIV.— 120, 
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THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE. 


the bays of Haiti; and although scarce believ- 
ing the good news, Columbus had written him 
friendly letters as though nothing amiss had 
happened, being naturally apprehensive of a 
rupture which might turn to open animosity 
and defeat all his plans, especially as he him- 
self was at the mercy of the commander of the 
Nina, the brother of his rival. These letters 
had never reached Martin Alonso’s hands. So, 
when they met Columbus made no reproaches 
and accepted as sufficient the puerile excuse 
that stress of winds and waves had divided 
them, when he well knew that Pinzon had 
yielded to the tempting tales of abundant gold 
in those regions. The latter had indeed found 
much gold, two thirds of which he had divi 
among his sailors, keeping the rest for himseff. 
Imbued with the conviction that he had been 
predestined from his cradle to this supernatu- 
ral mission, Columbus attributed the conduct 
of his lieutenant to the wily scheming of Sa- 
tan for his destruction. But, being a good 
mystic and a Franciscan of the third degree, 
he deemed it expedient for his ends to balk 
the infernal plot by the most exemplary pa- 
tience, and so remained silent, being assured 
of the untruth of Pinzon’s story, and resolved 
to punish him for it when he should get him 
safely back to Spain. This ‘meeting with Mar- 
tin Alonso hastened the return, Columbus be- 
ing apprehensive lest some offered chance 
might add a graver wrong to Pinzon’s deser- 
tion. The daily marvels of the voyage allured 
him in vain, siren-like fishes, turtles as big as 
bucklers, rivers with sands of gold, Eden-fields, 
sculptured promontories, placid harbors, and 
beauteous islands, hardy natives, abundant 
signs of gold like a ceaseless mirage enthrall- 
ing his will with promises of wealth. In vain 
were stupendous tales told him of two islands 
hard by in those waters, one inhabited only by 
men, and the other by women, who visited but 
once in each year; in vain the conflict of five 
sailors, who went ashore at Monte Cristo, with 
the warlike natives, whose attempt to capture 
them led to the first shedding of Indian blood 
—Columbus was in haste to return to Spain 
without further delay, and on the 17th of Jan- 
uary, 1493, the shores of his new-found world 
sank from his sight. 

Good weather and a fresh breeze favored 
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this homeward course until the 11th of Febru- 
ary. On that day they fancied themselves near 
some land, for many birds were seen. They 
knew not for certain where they were. Some 
said they must be off the Azores; others Ma- 
deira; others that they were nearing the mouth 
of the Tagus and the lovely rock of Cintra. 
But, unfortunately, they were on the edge of 
a fearful storm, that burst upon them on the 
next day, February 12. It was in truth a new 
and strange experience for them. Afloat since 
their departure from Palos, the discoverers of 
the New World had suffered no other mishap 
than the loss of their flag-ship on the Hai- 
tian reefs owing to heedlessness and slumber, 
through over-confidence, on a glassy sea and 
in a gentle breeze; and even that had found 
compensation in the noble friendship of Gua- 
canagari, and in the opportunity to explore 
the richest gold-country they had yet seen. 
From the dawning of August 3, 1492, until 
daybreak of February 12, 1493, it seemed as 
though every beneficent influence had sped 
them on their way. The steadiness of the 
winds, which seemed to blow ever from the 
same quarter, was fancied by the explorers to 
b® an obstacle to their return to Spain. How 
often had the admiral likened the face of ocean 
to the bosom of Guadalquivir, its fragrance to 
orange-blossoms, and its skies to those of An- 
dalusia, lacking only the nightingale’s song to 
complete the voluptuous joys of Seville. If, on 
their homeward course, spurred by the eager 
wish to tell the tale of their discoveries, they 
were thus smitten by a dreadful tempest, it 
could only be, according to Columbus, be- 
cause of the continued machinations of Satan 
himself, warring against the discovery of these 
new lands and the conversion of their inhabi- 
tants to Christianity. The storm was the more 
appalling, inasmuch as the caravels were leaky 
and unballasted. Science then knew nothing 
of the world revealed by the microscope, and 
so those sailors could not know that tropical 
animalculz were burrowing the timbers of their 
barks and weakening them day byday. Worm- 
eaten and lacking ballast, the caravels sped 
like arrows amid the blasts and the seething 
billows. All poets vie in depicting the fury of 
the ocean tempest. Columbus very soberly de- 
scribes the terrible tempests he himself had 
passed through, unlike Vergil, who pictured, 
with poetic heightenments, the storms he had 
never experienced. The historian of to-day, 
lacking personal knowledge of such a tempest 
as broke upon Columbus, may yet appreciate 
it by conning the pages of his journal. After 
much lightning and high winds on the three 
preceding nights, the gale increased on the 
night of the 14th. Suddenly there lowered upon 
those frail caravels a thick ashen and leaden 


cloud; the waves raged beneath the hulls, meet- 
ing in awful shock, as though driven by con- 
trary currents; upon the sails and rigging fell 
a deluge, as though the waters of the ocean 
were above them as beneath; beetling moun- 
tains seemed to rise from the eternal darkness 
that yawned below like the shades of hell, and 
jagged lightning-peaks glared above them as 
the storm-clouds changed their form; while 
whirlwinds as conflicting as the currents of the 
sea threatened to swallow them up. In vain 
they took in all canvas and lay under bare 
poles; death faced the terrified sailors. It be- 
ing impossible for the Finfa to withstand the 
hurricané,she was soon driving before it. Lights 
were shown from the /Véfa all night, but at 
daybreak the Pinta was not in sight. 
Columbus gave himself up for lost. His dis- 
covery seemed about to sink forever in the 
silent depths, leaving naught but the supersti- 
tions of old to bar the ocean-wastes from all 
such mad ventures as his, upon which hea- 
ven’s wrath was thus visited. His sons, to whom 
he was bearing the hereditary rank of admi- 
ral and a domain such as mortal had never 
won, wrested by a miracle of genius from kings 
and pontifis by the son of a humble wool- 
carder, were to be left orphaned and in want. 
The benevolent monarchs and the mighty mag- 
nates who had been his patrons would never 
welcome him, as in dreams he had so often 
pictured, with open arms and hail him as a 
conqueror. The acclaim of proud cities, the 
gratitude of kings, the gifts of fortune, unpar- 
alleled riches, power, and name for him and 
his, were all to be swallowed up in the abyss. 
Memories, too, came thronging of the dear com- 
panion whose love had enthralled him in Cor- 
dova, and brought him joy and forgetfulness 
amid the horrors of his darkest trials. Possess- 
ing all a sailor’s faith, Columbus implicitly 
trusted in the efficacy of vows, as suited also 
his intimate beliefs and cast of mind. To ap- 
pease the divine wrath he offered a humble 
public penance and a pilgrimage — in his shirt, 
and upon his knees—from his ships to the 
sanctuary nearest the spot where he might 
land. The crew all asked to be admitted to. 
share in the act of penance, even as they were 
sharers of the awful chastisement. Beans were 
shaken in a cap, one for each man on board, 
one of them being marked with a deep-cut 
cross, so that he who drew it should make a 
penitential pilgrimage to Guadalupe. Colum- 
bus drew the cross-marked bean. Lots were 
cast for a pilgrim to go to Loretto, and it fell 
to Pedro Villa, a sailor of Puerto Santa Maria. 
They next drew for one to go to Santa Clara 
of Moguer, and the lot again fell upon Colum- 
bus, who, being thus burdened by the caprice 
of chance with two penances, felt greatly con- 
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soled, deeming his choice a special grace of 
heaven. This duty to his Maker being per- 
formed, Columbus turned his attention to men; 
and, in order that the memory of the discov- 
ery might not perish, he wrote it down amid 
the storm, and, wrapping his scroll in a waxed 
cloth, sealed it up in a keg, which he cast over- 
board, trusting that, by God’s grace, his pre- 
cious secret might float to shore, and somewhere 
fall into good hands. 

On the 15th of February they sighted land, 
but what coast they knew not. However, see- 
ing land and landing were, under the circum- 
stances, by no means the same thing. The sea 
still ran very high, and, as Las Casas says, the 
ships could only tack with the utmost difficulty. 
On closer examination they supposed them- 
selves to be near one of the Azores. Columbus 
by this time was worn to a shadow by fasting, 
loss of sleep, and exposure, sustaining life by 
the sheer force of fevered excitement, although 
well nigh exhausted by the wet and cold. From 
the 15th to the 18th they stood off and on 
without being able to run inshore; but on this 
latter day they landed, and found that the isl- 
and was called Santa Maria. Columbus nat- 
urally looked for a hearty welcome from its 
people. Saved as by a miracle from the dash- 
ing billows, the land he saw seemed to him 
almost supernatural. His newly discovered isl- 
ands, opening fresh fields for the islanders of 
that region, assured him of triumph, and not 
repulse. Indeed, the first demonstrations were 
friendly and joyful, and the islanders showed 
the greatest delight on hearing of the discov- 
ery and beholding the discoverer. But beneath 
their show of glad welcome lurked a base 
treachery. Notwithstanding Castile had made 
peace with Portugal, the Portuguese king could 
not resign himself to the thought that so great 
an enterprise had slipped from his grasp. As, 
on the setting out of the expedition, it had been 
reported that he was resolved to prevent the 
exploration, so now, on its return, the fruits of 
the resentment born of his own want of insight 
and judgment becameapparent. Butinall that 
the Lusitanian monarch did in this regard is 
noticeable a spirit of indecision that explains 
his failures, for great resolves demand not only 
firmness of will, but fixity of purpose and clear- 
ness of plan. Dom John could not rightfully 
ascribe to Columbus the burden of his own 
error; mute indeed was the conscience of such 
a man not to confess the true responsibility for 
the irreparable blunder, which in the sight of 
history rests only on the king himself. Columbus 
sent three men ashore, and they did not return, 
being detained by the eagerness of the island- 
ers to hear their marvelous story; but two mes- 
sengers from the captain of the island came to 
the caravel, bringing fowls and other fresh sup- 
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plies for the crew. The admiral showed them 
great courtesy and told them how, in fulfilment 
of a vow, half his crew would go the next morn- 
ing in solemn penance to the nearest hermitage. 
They so went, but, to their keen surprise, were 
assailed by the Portuguese, who, gathered on 
foot and on horseback, invaded the sanctuary 
during the mass, with threatening gestures and 
ribald cries, and seized as enemies their allies 
and guests, An equal surprise was in store for 
Columbus. While awaiting the return of the 
pilgrims in order that he might himself ‘per- 
form the like duty, the Portuguese captain put 
out in a boat, and told how he had imprisoned 
them all. Indignant at this incredible outrage, 
and after announcing his titles of admiral and 
viceroy, and exhibiting the letters patent of his 
sovereigns calling upon all friends and allies to 
lend customary aid to him, Columbus wound 
up by threatening the offenders with the wrath 
of Castile, mighty to avenge wounded honor, 
until not one stone should be left upon another. 
Fearing lest his moorings should be cut by the 
rocky bottom, Columbus determined to quit the 
spot. He had no ballast, however, having 
been obliged to make use instead of casks filled 
with sea water; nor even sailors enough, for all 
his ablest seamen were prisonerson shore. The 
thick horizon and swollen sea, and the reduc- 
tion of his able-bodied crew to three skilled 
sailors, were enough to dismay Columbus, and 
to make him turn with longing eyes to the fair 
islands he had quitted, as to an earthly paradise. 
The sea rolled furiously inshore, and so tossed 
the ships as to add bodily discomfort to men- 
tal anguish. Yet he gave thanks to God even 
now, for had he been forced to encounter heavy 
cross-seas instead of broadside rollers, he would 
inevitably have foundered. The admiral went 
in search of better shelter at an island called 
San Miguel, but could not findit. He dreaded 
to return to Santa Maria, yet, despite the in- 
juries there suffered, he put back, whereupon 
several men called to him from the craggy 
shore, and begged to be taken on board. Soon 
a skiff put out, manned by five sailors, two 
priests, and a notary, who asked to see the 
royal letters and commissions of which he had 
spoken. Columbus refused, distrusting their in- 
tentions; but not having evil means at com- 
mand, he resorted to good, and, exhibiting the 
letters, demanded the restoration of the pris- 
oners, which was at length accomplished, to the 
great satisfaction of all concerned and to his 
own keen relief. Once a prisoner of the Portu- 
guese king, as Columbus averred he would have 
been, when could he have regained freedom ? 
Unbounded, indeed, must have been his grati- 
tude to God for having thus happily escaped 
this fresh affliction. 

Taking his men aboard, he turned prow to- 
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ward Castile on Sunday, the 24th of February. 
He encountered variable weather until the first 
days of March, when a violent tornado again 
struck him, and brought him within two fin- 
gers’ breadth of loss and ruin. He vowed 
more pilgrimages to various shrines of the 
Virgin, while to his God he offered the sacri- 
fice of patient submission to the divine decrees. 
The mountainous waves, whose fury no poetic 
trope can depict, overtook and dashed madly 
upon the frail bark, tossing it aloft as though 
to crush it, and again hurling it down into the 
depths. He sighted land amid the thick pall 
of inky clouds lit by the lightning-bolts, and 
gave orders to shorten sail, since it was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to be offshore in such a 
storm and darkness. The gale soon blew itself 
out, and on one hand appeared the white dunes 
that hem the harbor-mouth of Lisbon, in front 
lay the broad emboguement of the Tagus girt 
with golden sands and white with the lacery of 
the surges, while near by was the picturesque 
port of Cascaes, an intermingling of cabins and 
skiffs, of fishing-nets and plows; and, greater 
than all, the lovely Rock of Cintra, damascened 
with gardens, bright with flowers, and fragrant 
with balsamic odors. Columbus would much 
rather have hit upon lands where floated the 
banner of Castile, for he was inspired with 
slender confidence ina state whose authorities 
had so rudely treated him in its outlying pos- 
sessions, and whose king had sworn to charge 
upon others acts for which a right conscience 
could himself hold alone accountable. But he 
could not avoid anchoring in the Tagus. The 
crested waves still pursued him, and storms 
violent beyond the experience of man pre- 
vailed, so that in those days some five and 
twenty ships of Flanders with many trusty sea- 
men were swallowed up. On entering the 
mouth of the river, fearing an attack by the peo- 
ple of the shore, Columbus asked permission 
to moor in front of Lisbon itself. There he 
found at anchor a powerful royal ship, of heavy 
tonnage and armament, under command of 
‘that skilful master Bartolomé Diaz, who came 
in his long-boat to the caravel, and bade him 
follow whither he would take him. Columbus 
resisted this command, as befitted his exalted 
rank and powers, merely exhibiting the letters 
patent in virtue whereof he might enter at will 
the ports of any state in alliance or amity with 
Castile. His high office being made known, 
every courtesy was shown him. The captain 
of the Lusitanian ship visited him, attended 
by musicians and in great pomp, paying him 
much attention and sharing in his rejoicing ; 
the folk of Lisbon crowded to see and to ac- 
claim him for having dispelled so vast a mystery 
by his daring, and for revealing to the world 
so strange a land by bringing back with him liv- 


ing examples of its primitiverace. Dom Martin 
de Noronha, a Portuguese hidalgo, brought 
him a letter from Dom John IL., inviting him 
to the court, where he was notably welcomed; 
the villagers of Sacamben, where he passed a 
night on his way to the king’s seat, greeted 
him with all sorts of festivities; the prior of 
Crato, the foremost personage of the neigh- 
borhood, entertained him as a guest in obedi- 
ence to Dom John’s orders; the king seated 
him at his own table with the greatest respect, 
and listened attentively to the narrative of his 
discoveries ; and even the queen, then tempo- 
rarily sojourning in the convent of San Anto- 
nio, would not permit him to depart without 
hearing from his own lips that epic of the sea, 
marvelous beyond any fancied and sung b 

poets in their loftiest flights; and thus he who 
had quitted Portugal as a poor madman re- 
turned thither to be reverently hailed as a 
demigod. This contrast, more than all else, 
wounded the heart of Dom John. Every new 
report of the discoverer stung him like an en- 
venomed dart, and the conviction of his frus- 
trated grandeur racked his brain. The thought 
that all those pearl-seas and golden lands, 
those spice-islands fair and stainless as a new- 
found paradise, might have been his, and had 
been lost through his heeding not the man to 
whom he now listened with envy, filled his 
bewildered mind with plans impossible of re- 
alization, and schemes of recklessness and vio- 
lence strove for the mastery in his halting will. 
In the course of his conversation with the ad- 
miral, the rash thought possessed him that the 
new islands might belong in reality to him, 
the conqueror of Bojador and Guinea, in virtue 
of old treaties with Castile and of papal bulls. 
But Columbus readily met such arguments with 
the masterful skill of one in whom the divina- 
tions of genius were joined to learning and re- 
search. Some assert that in secret, and baffling 
the scrutiny of Columbus as far as he ‘might, 
Dom John brought from the caravel an Indian 
native of the first-discovered island, and bade 
him show by means of stones and pebbles set 
in due order the number and position of the 
islands of that beauteous archipelago. When 
he saw the great group of the Bahamas and 
the vast and fabulously fertile Cuba, with 
Espanola large as Portugal, beyond reef-girt 
Salvador, Fernandina with its thrifty tribes, 
and the poetic isles of Concepcion and Isa- 
bella, all coral-rooted in the sea ‘and rearing 
their crowns of palms heavenward, he was 
smitten with such despair that he turned 
against the discoverer all the reproach that he 
himself alone deserved. Deep, indeed, must his 
rage have been when his courtiers, ever on the 
alert to pander to what they divined to be 
the royal desire, plotted to assassinate Colum- 
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bus and, seizing his caravel, to brave anew the 
now explored sea, and to set upon the islands 
discovered for Castile the standard of Portu- 
gal. Butsomeremnant of conscience in the king, 
and some lingering fear of the Catholic Sov- 
ereigns, led him to allow Columbus to depart 
whither he would, and so he bade him a cour- 
teous and ceremonious farewell, charging him 
with congratulations to the Castilian rulers for 
the new and marvelous empire they had won. 

The delicate sensitiveness of his nature was 
displayed by Columbus now, as often before, 
by his turning first to the spot whence he had 
set sail, thronged though it was with sad mem- 
ories of his former obscurity and poverty, rather 
than to the court whence the first aid toward 
his undertaking had come and where dazzling 
rewards awaited its success. True it is that the 
pains and trials whereby success is won en- 
hance beyond measure its material and moral 
value. Thehumble stranger-pilot; the wander- 
ing Genoese; the obscure sojourner in a petty 
village of the coast; the plebeian kinsman of an 
unknown family; the unhappy father for whom 
his elder son was become a grievous burden 
through his inability to maintain him as his 
deep heart’s love prompted; the sorcerer, com- 
prehended only by the wisdom of Garci-Fer- 
nandez the physician, and the intuition of Fray 
Juan Perez the penitent, doubtless found in the 
remembrance of the trials that had so hardly 
beset him the motives of a higher satisfaction 
at the fame he had won, and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of his rank of admiral and viceroy achieved 
by the heroic force of his will and his inspira- 
tion. What countless vigils! What bitter jeers 
remembered in the solitude of the cloister! 
What yearnings as he beheld life and hope 
waning! What of those long days of Juan 
Perez’s mission to Granada? What of his lack 
of means, even after so favorable a compact 
as that with the sovereigns at Santa Fé? What 
of the desertion of his crews, his parting from 
his child, his last look upon the cliff-set mon- 
astery when the unknown wastes were yawn- 
ing before him, the daring discoverer? Contrast 
the penitential procession before his setting forth 
with the triumphal pageantry of hisreturn; that 
requiem-like mass celebrated by the solitary Pa- 
dre Juan with the glad “Te Deum” of the crowds 
that now awaited him; the heart-rending wail- 
ings of farewell at his departure with the joyous 
acclaim of triumph; the scoffs heaped upon his 
mad schemes with the benedictions attending 
his assured success; the lamentations of the by- 
gone time with the present rejoicings,— the one 
is as the day of Calvary, the other as the day 
of the paschal resurrection! He who had most 
contributed to the success of the Columbian 
plans, Pinzon, reached Puerto sadly and alone, 
and like a hunted felon slunk to his home, to 
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die! Ah! Martin Alonso fell a victim to his 
failure to realize the greatness of his share in 
the work, and to his having coveted the glory 
ofit for himself. How splendid were Lucifer had 
henot fallen! How great Martin Alonso had he 
not aspired to be Columbus! He had amassed 
the wherewithal to complete the equipment of 
the voyage; assembled by his authority the three 
caravelsand theircrews; accomplished the task 
of organization when even the deputed pow- 
ers of the sovereigns had been in vain; subdued 
the disaffected sailors; restored order when all 
seemed lost, dispelled moral tempests more ter- 
rible than those of ocean; shown amid all diffi- 
culties exceptional qualities worthy from their 
very dissimilarity of being ranked with the su- 
perhuman endowments of his prescient rival; 
but all his shrewd foresight, his firmness of will, 
his patience, his heroic valor, his faculties of 
administration and command, were commin- 
gled with such mad jealousy, such poignant 
envy, such hostile rivalry, as to drag him to 
this shameful end and forever to tarnish his glo- 
rious life. His quitting Columbus to go in quest 
of the wealth which the Indians of San Salva- 
dor reported to lie hidden in the heart of Haiti 
was an act of insubordination, unpardonable 
anywhere, but most so upon the seas when ruin 
impends if all yield not the most passive obedi- 
ence. Neither should he, upon his return, have 
coveted the high laurels due to the greater ori- 
ginator, for even in his subordinate place peer- 
less fame and benefits awaited him. The pun- 
ishment befitted the deed. When he reached 
Bayona, in Galicia, near the mouth of the 
Mino, Columbus was already in the Tagus; 
when he arrived at the harbor of Saltes, Co- 
lumbus had already landed long before him, 
and received his merited welcome. Naught 
was left Pinzon but to die. Even in that tra- 
gical and obscure ending of his woes and his 
despair, is seen the high resolve of the sailor 
who faces death as all things else. Columbus 
perchance might not be overpaid by all that 
Castile could bestow ; but the fault of Pinzon 
was requited beyond measure. Some, never- 
theless, would excuse the pilot’s error by the 
greed of the admiral, who could not brook that 
any of his sailors might share in the benefits of 
an enterprisewhich so conspicuously obeyed the 
instincts of barter and the lust of gain. From 
the time of sighting the first island until the last 
reefs of Espafiola sank from sight, Columbus 
thought of naught save amassing gold, and 
spoke of naught save gold. How scanty his 
inquiries of the Indians in regard to their reli- 
gion, laws, and customs; how endless con- 
cerning gold-mines! He himself confesses that 
Pinzon, when they parted company, had gath- 
ered much gold by barter with the natives, 
and had distributed it in proportionate shares 
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among his sailors, reserving a goodly part for 
himself. But Columbus kept for himself all 
that he found. Every prospect of profit in his 
pathway tempted him and called forth his im- 
perious resolve, when he deemed the occasion 
propitious, to grasp it. He had well nigh lost 
all at Santa Fé, by his inordinate demands for 
more profitable conditions. His failure at the 
court of Lisbom so propitious a field for all 
discoveries, is attributed by some to his tena- 
cious and overweening claims for his own bene- 
fit in comparison with the share to fall to the 
crown. He could not even relinquish the pal- 
try prize and slender pittance offered to him 
who should earliest sight land. There is no 
doubt whatever that the first man actually to 
behold the celebrated Lucayan shore, discov- 
ered in the morning hours of the 12th of Oc- 
tober, was Rodrigo de Triana; yet, because the 
admiral saw a faint gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, a fact not even well attested, he appro- 
priated the pension, to the grievous discontent 
of the good Rodrigo, who, wounded by this 
attack upon his fame and his pocket, quitted 
the service of his sovereigns, and went over 
to the Moors. As the curious volume of 
his Prophecies! shows, Columbus persistently 
dreamed of buying back Jerusalem from the 
Grand Turk, but only in the event of his find- 
ing seas of pearls, cities of gold, streets paved 
with sapphires, mountains of emeralds, rivers 
of diamonds, wealth such as had never fallen 
to Croesus or Solomon, the treasures of all the 
Indies far beyond aught that philosopher could 
compute or even poet feign. The sovereigns 
themselves discerned these failings in Colum- 
bus, when, in writing him the solemn epistle 
whereby they congratulated him upon his dis- 
covery, they first speak of the service done to 
God and his king, and again of the things he 
had accomplished for religion and his coun- 
try, and conclude by referring at considerable 
length to the profits reaped by the discoverer, 
his several titles, his numerous benefits, and his 
enormous share in the revenues to his own be- 
hoof. More fittingly should this first letter after 
the splendid achievement have been a hymn of 
praise, and not a business reckoning. But it was 
a reckoning, and not a hymn, because the sov- 
ereigns well knew the greed of the discoverer 
and his disposition to grasp even the uttermost 
scrap of his bargained privileges. Pinzon, nat- 
urally more liberal than Columbus, more gen- 
erous by national traits and domestic training, 
free-handed to give, as is shown by the fact of 
his not having asked even areceipt for the large 
contributions he brought to the common enter- 

1 This Book of Prophecies remains inedited. The 
manuscript is in the Columbian Library at Seville—a 
portentous folio, “two fingers thick,’’ entitled “Colec- 


cion de las Profecias de la recuperacion de la Santa 
Cibdad de Hierusalen y del descubrimiento de las 
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prise, must at the last have become vexed at the 
covetousness of the admiral, and convinced 
that he would endeavor to turn everything to 
his own personal advantage and lasting renown. 
But they who so persistently charge this vice 
upon Columbus ignore the main characteristics 
of a nature and temperament such as his, and 
shut their eyes to the exceptional end where- 
to he was born and reared. The New World 
would never have been discovered if to the 
divine impulses springing from the warmth of 
a self-contained semi-religious ideal had not 
been joined the paltry but continuous incen- 
tives of more sordid motives, serving to spur the 
will to vigilant effort and tireless activity. Provi- 
dence and nature joined in guiding alike the 
nobler and higher part of Columbus and the 
lower and more animal part, in order that he 
might realize an almost fabulous ideal, in obedi- 
ence to all the impelling mainsprings of the 
human will. If any one thing be lacking, the 
totality of the work is marred. These strangely 
composite men, so lofty, yet so contradictory, 
while possessing in the higher attributes of 
their being more of the angel than other mor- 
tals, have likewise in their lower traits much 
more of the animal. These mixed traits were 
congenital to the men of that time, when the 
ancient feudal chivalry was expiring and mod- 
ern mercantile self-interest springing up ; tothe 
natives ot such a city as Genoa, alike artistic 
and commercial; tothe calling ofasailor, which 
by its dual aspects looks upon the sea as a tem- 
ple and a mart, and upon life as a truceless 
combat and a business transaction; to the art- 
istsand learned men ofthe Renaissance in whom 
imagination, poetic impulse, the intuitive facul- 
ties, sovereign inspirations, esthetic motives, the 
revelations of philosophy, profound thought, su- 
perhuman art, and the worship of the true and 
the beautiful attained vast proportions, at the 
expense of morality and conscience,— if I may 
venture to hint such a thing in regard to a sub- 
lime revealer who has even been very generally 
proposed for canonization. 


From memory-haunted Palos, Columbus 
went to Seville and thence by land to Barce- 
lona, where the sovereigns awaited him. It be- 
ing his good hap to journey through the fairest 
and richest region of the peninsula, there is no 
need of telling how he was received by Anda- 
lusians, Murcians, Levantines, and Catalans in 
his triumphal progress. One who has not had 
the good fortune to witness a Levantine festi- 
val can scarce form a conception of the joy of 
the populace. April having already opened 
Indias.”” To Navarrete and Harrisse, only the 72d 
leaf seemed to be in Columbus’s own handwriting. 


It was written mainly in 1501. A summary is in Na- 
varrete’s “Coleccion,” II., 289.—TRANSLATOR. 
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when the admiral took his way through that 
enchanting Eden, it need scarce be said that 
orange-blossoms showered upon him amid the 
endless rejoicings, as the applause of innumer- 
able crowds smote his ear. From every way- 
side nook he could discern through the gar- 
landed almonds and pomegranates his own 
Mediterranean blue stretching beyond the figs 
and aloes. Upon his stately entry into any 
town, the booming of cannon, the peal of 
bells, the strains of sweet music, the acclaim of 
the crowds, the clash of timbrels and the mel- 
ody of lutes, the homage of the civic authori- 
ties surrounded by their picturesque alguacils, 
the joyful halleluiahs chanted by monks and 
priests in solemn procession, the fragrance of 
the streets strewn with rosemary and lavender, 
the portals wreathed with flowers, the house- 
fronts hung with boughs and the frondage of 
the cane, the crimson damask and snowy dra- 
pery falling from casement and balconyin grace- 
ful folds, the countless streamers and banners 
that waved above, the stretched awnings soft- 
ening the glare with delicate gleams and grate- 
ful shadows, made such a succession of bright 
pictures as art might strive in vain to represent 
truly. At length the discoverer drew nigh to 
Barcelona. The city in its festal attire wasa sight 
tosee. All the luxury of the civilization of that 
day was gathered there in wondrous splendor. 


A deputation of nobles had received him 
beyond the city’s gates, and attended him to 
where the civic authorities stood in waiting, 
each preceded by his mace-bearer. What a 
sublime meeting of the Old World and the 


New! The procession was headed by the 
crews of the caravels, bronzed by the sun and 
tanned by the salt waves, exciting popular en- 
thusiasm by their brave sailor-like tread and the 
vigor of their embrowned features ; after came, 
borne upon men’s shoulders, those strange 
plants so different from any then known among 
us—the maize with its golden ears, the yet un- 
named yucca, the cocoa-palms, the broad- 
leaved plantain, and the farinaceous tubers we 
now call potatoes. To this Indian flora suc- 
ceeded the novel fauna, some living, others for 
the most part dried and mounted. All were 
amazed by the manatees, like huge aquatic 
oxen, the iguanas, like gentler crocodiles, and 
the sirens, fleshy of body and by no means as 
lovely as fable tells. Next came the birds, 
parrakeets of many kinds, with brilliant silken 
plumage, mounted on lofty perches; and after 
these, the Indians, on foot, naked and gaily 
painted with crowns of feathers on their heads 
and breech-clouts on their loins, much startled 
at the dismay they themselves caused, yet obedi- 
ent to the glance and smile of the discoverer, 
who led them where he would amid the as- 
tonished crowd. After the Indians came the 
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gold, the primitive jewelry, and the strings of 
seed-pearls given by the caciques, all artfully 
displayed. Lastly came an attendant escort 
of the ship’s officers, and then Columbus, 
adorned with all. the insignia of his various 
offices, a true cavalier upon a spirited charger, 
haughtily erect despite his years, and heedful 
of every mark of honor shown him, a smile of 
gratitude upon his lips, the furrows of deep 
thought upon his brow, and in his eagle glance 
the reflected splendor of his soul. We need 
not dilate upon how those Barcelonese, famed 
for urbanity and finished types of the culture 
of their day, vied with one another in proving 
their comprehension of the transcendency of 
the incredible event. From the pavement of 
the sireets to the cornices of the houses, a com- 
pact multitude was gathered, delirious with 
an enthusiasm finding vent in never-ending ac- 
clamations that, rising and echoing through all 
the air, spread the electric thrill of a common 
yearning in which, as it were, the soul of the 
whole city was condensed. In this poem of 
the discovery of the New World—an epic in- 
deed, though history must perforce narrate it 
in prose—the choice of Barcelona for the re- 
ception of Columbus appears intentional and 
not mere chance, for none of our towns had so 
good a right to usher in the new age of labor 
and barter as that exceptional city of the toiler 
and the artisan, whose nautical and mercantile 
renown competes with the greatest fame of the 
cities of Italy and Hellas. 

Beneath a canopy of rich brocade and upon 
a throne of Persian fabrics sat the two sover- 
eigns, attended by the most splendid court of 
all Christendom. Gonzalez Oviedo, the chroni- 
cler, with his minute attention to details, says 
that, even as at Santa Fé hehad witnessed the 
melancholy exile of Boabdil, so now a year 
and a half later he beheld the triumphal en- 
try of Columbus. And rightly did he couple 
these memories, for the history of man records 
few events of such importance. The dis- 
coverer dismounted, and advancing, bonnet in 
hand, beneath the standard he had planted 
upon the reefs of Salvador in the name of Cas- 
tile, entered the royal audience-hall, with a 
deep emotion such as frai] human nature could 
scarce endure. By the royal dais stood the 
Prince Don John, in whose honor Columbus 
had given to Cuba the name of Juana, and 
amid the assembled court were doubtless gath- 
ered the great patrons of Columbus, foremost 
among them the Cardinal of Spain, Pedro de 
Mendoza. A murmur of admiring surprise 
greeted the discoverer, whose brimming eyes, 
quick to discern the pathways of the ocean, 
could scarce trace his path in that splendid 
hall. Moved by an irresistible impulse, the 
sovereigns cast royal etiquette aside, and stood 
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up, regardless of the usage of the Aragonese 
and Castilian courts. When Columbus beheld 
this mark of esteem, he sought to kneel, but 
Ferdinand forbade him, and, descending from 
the throne, clasped him to his breast. 


A YEAR and a half had passed from the day 
the sovereigns overcame Boabdil to their re- 
ception of Columbus. What a contrast between 
these two historical events and their central 
epic figures! Onthe Vega of Granada perished 
the olden world of fatalism, and in that audi- 
ence-hall of Barcelona began the new world 
of liberty ; there despotism sank away, and here 
the rights of man dawned; beneath Mendoza’s 
cross uplifted on the Vermilion Towers fell the 
social structure builded upon warfare, while be- 
neath the banner set by Columbus on the coral- 
reef of Salvador arose another society, which, 
despite its birth in armed conquest, was soon 
to be self-converted into an outgrowth of trade 
and labor. To be scanned aright, social truths 
demand the far perspective of infinite time 
and space. Boabdil, setting out with the con- 
quered warriors of the Koran for the Libyan 
sands, closed the ancient era, while Columbus, 
returning from the measureless ocean with the 
simple sons of the world revealed by his mighty 
genius, inaugurated the modern era. Yet they 
who had wrought these marvels knew not their 
full scope or transcendency, and were even un- 
aware that they had in fact found a new world 
in the ocean, believing that the discovered 
land was but a spur of the old historical con- 
tinent.1 Setting aside the usages of the tra- 
ditional courtly code, the Catholic Sovereigns 
bade Columbus be seated in their presence, 
and speak as he listed concerning his voyage. 
The discoverer spoke freely and long, repeat- 
ing as though by rote the record of his jour- 
nal and the report he had prepared for his 
sovereigns. A humble recognition of God’s aid 
and of the help vouchsafed him by God’s royal 
vicegerents on earth fitly prefaced his well-ar- 
ranged discourse. The facts being set forth in 
orderly sequence, he gave due prominence to 
the more important features of his divine Odys- 
sey, and to the emotions aroused in his mind by 
his sudden meeting with yonder virgin isles of 
beauty. Columbus spoke much of the gold he 
had obtained, and cast ardent eyes upon it as a 
promise of more to come. But, even as he was 
unaware of the true geographical position and 


1A belief not even dispelled by the results of the 
later voyages. See the interesting document entitled 
“Informacion y testimonio de cémo el Almirante fue 4 
reconocer la Isla de Cuba quedando persuadido de que 
era tierra-firme,”’ drawn up on the Viva, June 12, 1494, 
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immeasurable vastness of the archipelago he 
had found, so he divined not the potent factors 
he had added to interchange and trade. Had 
one set before his eyes the new productions so 
fraught with blessing to mankind, such as the 
febrifuge we call quinine, hidden on the main- 
land he had not reached but was soon to dis- 
cover, his genius, now blinded by the glitter of 
gold, would have foreseen other and incalcula- 
ble advantages to flow from his achievement. 
He knew naught of the bread made from the 
rich ears of the maize, nor the worth of the food- 
bearing but unsightly potato, now so indispen- 
sable to man’s life. Who could have foretold 
him the future of tobacco? He saw it first in 
Cuba. Certain Indians carried it, rolled in dry 
leaves and lighted at one end, while they sucked 
the other end, and so regaled themselves with 
the smoke. How could he have forecast the 
part that leaf and its smoke were to play to- 
ward the enjoyment and the revenues of the 
civilized world in both hemispheres? With gaze 
reverted to the past, Columbus believed that 
all these lands had fallen under the dominion 
of our Spain to revive the crusades of the feu- 
dal ages, when they were in reality destined, 
in the plan of divine providence and in the de- 
velopment of human progress, to renew society 
as they had renewed life. But the onlookers of 
his time shared not such fancies. Columbus yet 
believed that Cuba was a part of the Asiatic 
continent and that the second expedition to 
be sent to the shores of Cuba and Espafiola, 
with more and better-equipped vessels than 
the first, would attain to the kingdom of 
Cathay, the golden city of Cipango and the 
realms of the Great Khan, all rich with price- 
less gems. Whatever his inward beliefs, he 
could not for an instant doubt that the Church, 
thanks to his discovery, would win many souls 
and the State new subjects, while the Spanish 
nation should stretch out beneath new skies and 
through new seas to other virgin lands, as 
though God had willed to reward his faith and 
constancy by another and immaculate creation. 
How fitting, therefore, that upon the comple- 
tion of the discoverer’s story, a celestial chant 
should arise in mystic cadence, bearing to 
heaven’s heights a glorious “Te Deum,” voic- 
ing the emotion that possessed all hearts in that 
marvelous moment, when it seemed as though 
God and mankind were reconciled by the res- 
toration of the lost paradise. 


Emilio Castelar. 


4 the notary Fernand Perez de Luna, in which the 
officers and seamen testified, by request of Columbus, 
of the mainland of India. 
(Navarrete, “Coleccion,” II., 162.) Cuba was first 
mapped as an island by La Cosa, 1500.—TRANSLATOR. 


that Cuba was, indeed, a 
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BELLAGIO: THE GODDESS MANIFEST. 


bh hea interval between the reunion at the gateway of Juliet’s garden and the 
ceremony at her tomb was brief, but it had been long enough for Aurelia 
West to inform Tempo-Rubato that the acrobatic fantasy at Iduelegni had 
had other witnesses than those to whom it had been especially addressed, and 
pointedly to intimate to him that it might be proper for him to declare his real 
status before the present occasion was much older. She had been as peremptory 
as she dared, and had awaited his explanation with the air of one who has brought 
up a delinquent with a good round turn. But Tempo-Rubato had been in no wise 
abashed or embarrassed, or even inconvenienced. He had simply laughed loud 
and long,—a laugh to flood a shrine with profanation—and had asked them 
(all three, impartially) what they had thought of it, anyway. There had been no 
denial, no subterfuge, no palliation, no explanation whatever; and they were simply 
left to feel that this erratic person must be allowed the widest claim he cared to 
make,— must be granted full freedom on the highest plane he chose to occupy,— 
and dumbly wonder under what aspect he would see fit next to present himself. 
This next aspect was offered at Bellagio, and presented a transition from apple- 
green fustian to navy-blue serge. Our two young ladies were just ending a 
morning’s loitering stroll on the terrace of their hotel, when a small craft hap- 
pened to pass by within a hundred feet of the shore. It was one of the kind 
common to the Lake of Como, but was gilded, curtained, and upholstered to 
the verge of the operatic. The glorious azure plain of Como might straightway 
have become a mere muddy puddle, and the towering crest of Crocione but 
a bald and inconspicuous mound, and the smiling undulations of the Tremezzino 
simply the flat vacuity of a prairie farm, for all the heed that Aurelia West now 
1 Copyright, 1891, by Henry B. Fuller. 
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gave them ; for the craft before her was im- 
pelled by a young man in the garb (full-rigged, 
and more) of a sailor,— widening trousers, a 
low, broad-brimmed straw hat, a wide, low- 
cut, anchor-embroidered collar, a gold-fringed 
sash of white silk,—and the passenger was a 
lady who lolled back under the same parasol 
that had illumined the quay at Lucerne, and 
who lazily admired the quick and supple mus- 
cularity of her ornately attired companion. 

Aurelia asked the Governor at lunch if he 
considered the sa/on of their hotel] at all adapted 
to the giving of a concert. The Governor sent 
out a questioning look full of startled apprehen- 
sion, as if to inquire what was in the wind now. 
It was the look of a man who feels the ground 
shifting beneath his feet—ofa man whose re- 
cent experiences have made it worth his while 
to wonder what will happen next. He had en- 
tered upon this little tour simply asa quiet scien- 
tific gentleman whose tastes were subdued and 
whose requirements were extremely moderate, 
certain that what was good enough for him was 
good enough for the unexacting Chatelaine, 
and that what would please them both would 
assuredly suffice for their guest. But at just the 
present moment his status was something of a 
puzzle tohim. It seemed now and thenas if his 
eyes caught distant glimpses of the flaunting of 
banners, asif his ears detected remotely the half- 
smothered clamor of trumpets, as if his nostrils 
were being tickled by fumes wafted from in- 
visible censers, and there were hours when 
their modest little excursion seemed to have 
merged into something almost equaling a pro- 
gress. And one day, after an hour’s quiet cogi- 
tation in a retired corner of the garden, he 
became satisfied as to the identity of the chief 
figure in this triumphant march —reaching the 
result by a process of elimination. In the first 
place, it was not he himself. True, there were 
moments when he felt that the cheeks of the 
genius of Fame showed a tendency to distend 
themselves unduly on his account; he was 
daily hearing himself addressed by new and 
ingenious titles supposed fittingly to recognize 
his eminence, and this eminence had been fur- 
ther confessed by unexpected attentions from 
various Officials in the minor towns lying be- 
tween Verona and Milan. Yet, on the other 
hand, he often felt himself degraded almost to 
the level ofa lackey: it was fetch and carry, do 
this and do that—a long and unceasing string 
of minor attentions which Aurelia West ex- 
pected and demanded, and in which even the 
Chatelaine, careless of her gray-haired guar- 
dian, completely acquiesced. 

In the second place, the chief figure of the 
progress was not their guest from Paris. True, 
she was showing an increasing disposition to 
flaunt her magnificent apparel here, there, and 


everywhere, in places high and low, in season 
and out, and she was developing a capacity for 
haughty insolence toward hotel-keepers and 
their dependents that almost chilled the old 
gentleman’s blood. But, on the other side, for 
every inch that she exalted herself in public she 
would humble herself a foot in private; and 
when the Governor had seen her a few times 
running about nervously with her mouth full of 
pins, and had once encountered her in a dark 
hallway with a shoe of the Chatelaine’s in one 
hand and a tiny blacking-brush in the other, 
he saw that Aurelia West was not burning to be 
the Princess, but only the Princess’s devoted 
slave. 

There was only one of them left — the Chate- 
laine herself. It must be for her, then, that they 
had given up their quiet and pleasant inn at 
Verona, and had transferred themselves to an- 
other, larger, showier, more expensive. It was 
for her that Fin-de-Siécle was always being sent 
trotting about for carriages and coachmen, that 
Tempo-Rubato would be despatched for ¢ice- 
roni and sagrestani to open up famous places 
at distinguishedly unusual hours, and that Aure- 
lia West had so willingly metamorphosed her- 
self into a lady’s-maid. It was for her that the 
hotel-keeper at Brescia had bowed down with 
obsequious devotion, and that the half-dozen 
eager waiters had tumbled over one another’s 
heels; it was for her that the simdaco of Bergamo 
had driven up to the door of their inn with a 
carriage and pair; it was for her that he him- 
self had been left to spend three dismal days in 
the Brera at Milan, staring at casts, coins, and 
madonnas, while Aurelia organized and led a 
triumphal tour among the shops of the Corso 
and the Galleria. The Governor studiously 
contracted his eyebrows as he stared through 
the white walls of Cadenabbia across the lake, 
and rubbed his nose thoughtfully with his long 
forefinger. Well, after all, the dear child was 
worth it. 

But he might have spared himself an uneasy 
apprehension that the indefatigable Aurelia was 
designing to organize an entertainment at the 
hotel with the Chatelaine as chief patroness, 
and Aurelia, too, might have spared herself any 
apprehension that Des Guenilles was intending 
to duplicate here her performance at Meran; for 
the Duchess had dismissed her three or four 
remaining voices, and, having thusstripped her- 
self of the last shreds of oféra comigue, was in- 
dulging in a fortnight of unadulterated rest 
preparatory to her autumnal engagements in 
Paris itself. Meanwhile, she was established in 
the other big hotel at the far end of the town, 
and was daily doing Cleopatra-on-the-Cydnus, 
as far as circumstances and surroundings per- 
mitted —the resemblance being greatest, of 
course, on those occasions when Antony was 
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not required to furnish the motive power as well 
as the devotion. 

But the lake was free to all, and its shores 
were made accessible by frequent steamers. 
Aurelia twice covered the course from Como 
to Colico, and once she made a side-excursion 
down into the arm at the end of which stands 
Lecco; and on all these occasions she passed 
the panorama in review with the ferret-like, 
undeviating gaze of the specialist. The sheer 
fall of mountain-side, and the white tumbling 
of cascades, she viewed with complete indiffer- 
ence; the busy activities of quarry and silk- 
manufactory were so completely ignored as 
even to pass unresented ; the fine picturesque- 
ness of church-tower and monastery was taken 
in unconsciously, if at all, while the crumb- 
ling walls of untenanted castles and fortresses 
seemed to strike her as anachronous to a de- 
gree: but for every distant glint struck by the 
sun on balustraded terrace, for every glimpse 
of pediment or colonnade caught through 
groves of cedar and magnolia, her eyes were 
keen indeed. In fact, Aurelia’s sole concern 
in all this was to discover a villa ideally suit- 
able for the enigmatic son of the Duke of 
Largo. Before long she did discover it, but 
not from the deck of the steamer. 

For, on a certain afternoon, one of the in- 
sinuating boatmen of Bellagio, with more heed 
to profit than to’ meteorology, had tempted 
our friends out upon the water at a time when 
the prospect for wind and rain seemed more 
than commonly good. Within half an hour the 
prospect became a certainty, and a strong wind 
and a high sea drove them straight to shore. 
They effected their haphazard landing ata flight 
of broad and easy marble steps which broke 
through a long and stately terrace to lead down 
to the water between rows of sculptured vases 
rioting with flowers, and which led up to ave- 
nues of box and clipped ilex adorned with 
multifariousstatues. And whe a brilliant figure 
in white flannels came haste1ung down one of 
these stately paths to assist them in alighting, 
the transported Aurelia rose at once to the situa- 
tion on the wings of ecstasy: here at last was 
indeed the villa of Tempo-Rubato, and it was 
the master himself who had come to welcome 
them. Tempo-Rubato knew nothing of this 
ecstasy, but he had a sharp sense of atmos- 
pheric conditions; yet with all his haste to get 
the Governor and his charges under shelter, he 
had barely done so before the storm broke. 

It was sharp and sudden, short yet violent ; 
a gusty roar, an ominous lashing of waters, a 
heavy downpour, a touch of thunder and light- 
ning; then the infuriated beauty quieted her 
heaving bosom and veiled her flashing eyes, 
and bound down her flying hair and stilled her 
angry clamor, and presently Como, save for a 
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murmur reminiscent of rebellion, was herself 
again. Within a quarter of an hour the sky was 
clearly blue, and Tempo-Rubato walked forth 
with his guests, accompanied by his parents, 
who were spending a month with him in zé/- 
leggiatura, and by Fin-de-Siécle, who had 
sprung up from somewhere or other, and who 
announced himself as on his way back to Paris. 
The broad, graveled walks trickled with their 
last rivulets, the polished masses of box and 
laurel tingled with a million raindrops, the 
white walls of villas and hamlets glistened on 
many a remote mountain-slope, and a full- 
arched rainbow hung out its flag of truce from 
shore to shore. Through this scene Tempo- 
Rubato, fully en prince at last, led the way 
with an air of easy and gracious mastery. The 
Chatelaine was simply enchanted by the spec- 
tacle, and did not hesitate so to express herself. 
As for the splendors of the villa itself, they im- 
pressed her almost to the verge of discomfort. 
The pictorial stateliness of the Vintschgau had 
not been without its effect upon her, but the 
difference between that and what she had pre- 
viously experienced had been only one of de- 
gree. Here, now, was a difference of kind; 
never before had she encountered anything 
sO suave, so luxurious, so spaciously serene, so 
indolently graceful. Every glimpse of cloud- 
wreathed mountain-peaks seen down long 
avenues of ilex overawed her; every glance 
at the blue expanse of waters caught through 
openings in statued and arcaded galleries acted 
only as a spur toward the adequate expression 
of her delight. 

This undisguised appreciation was not at all 
to the taste of Aurelia West, who did not care 
to have the Chatelaine show herself so com- 
pletely pleased, so powerfully impressed. She 
herself accordingly drew on a weary and half- 
disdainful air, as if her own infancy and child- 
hood had been passed in villas of uncommon 
splendor, and as if she had tired of all such 
long years ago. She entered upon a quiet lit- 
tle course of disparagement by means of cross- 
references to other travel experiences: she drew 
upon the outskirts of Vienna and the environs 
of Paris, where, as she more than intimated, fea- 
tures of equal magnificence were not altogether 
wanting, and she reminded the prostrate Cha- 
telaine of one or two rather fine things in the 
ancestral home of Zeitgeist that found no fel- 
lows here. Propped up by such aids as these, 
the Chatelaine was not completely bowed and 
broken by Tempo-Rubato’s grandiose envi- 
ronment; but she went through an ordeal 
which tried to the uttermost their united for- 
titude when the Marchese summoned them 
subsequently to a grand féte, when moonlight, 
music, fireworks, and what not besides, com- 
bined nearly to vanquish this simple-minded 
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girl and even to modify the ni/ admirari atti- 
tude of her friend. 

The Governor found himself at home among 
the serried nymphs and goddesses of Tem- 
po-Rubato’s freshened elysium,— personages 
whom the old Duke pointed out as well as he 
knew how,—and he jotted down with some 
nimbleness one or two little notions that he fan- 
cied might do very nicely at Avenches. He 
even begged from Tempo-Rubato a slight pen- 
cil-sketch of the uncommonly effective landing- 
stage, from which to complete his own new 
marmorata, and he carried away a ground-plan 
and a perspective view which their host clev- 
erly slap-dashed down on a page torn from his 
note-book. Fin-de-Siécle, too, scratched down 
his own little impression on the sensitive mind 
of the old gentleman, when he informed him, 
at one stage of their progress through the 
grounds, that he had just despatched his last 
chapters to Paris. This was done in a tone 
most marked, one sinister and even threat- 
ening; and the Governor, whose mind some- 
times moved with a bounding intuition that 
was little less than feminine, instantly saw him- 
self figuring upon the pages of a book, and 
none too flatteringly either. He sighed and 
shuddered. Were all the rites of hospitality 
powerless to exorcise the demon of publicity ? 
And if he himself figured among the dramatis 
persone, how about his associates? If he were 
the pére noble,—or ignoble, as he rather 
feared,— how, then, as to the heroine ? — an 
inquiry that he trembled to pursue. 

But this ominous thought would now and 
then flap its dusky wings about his head as they 
loitered along through thicket and greenhouse, 
for Fin-de-Siécle had fixed a most intent regard 
upon the Chatelaine, and kept it there. Aure- 
lia, never completely certain heretofore of ex- 
emption from a snub from this quarter, now 
found herself swiftly fading into nonentity. She 
undertook to revivify her own image in the mind 
of this contemptuous youth by reverting to cer- 
tain episodes common to the Parisian experi- 
ences of them both; but some of these he 
ignored, and others he had forgotten, or had 
so far forgotten that it would be weariness to 
remember. Aurelia was willing, under certain 
conditions and for certain ends, to humble 
herself, but she was not yet quite ready to be 
humbled by anybody else, and she resolved to 
lie in wait until occasion might hold out the 
prospect of solace to her mortified spirit. 

Such an occasion offered itself almost im- 
mediately — perhaps you will say she made it. 
It was in the largest of the greenhouses —the 
central one— that she found an opportunity at 
once to reassert her own importance and to 
exalt still higher the already exalted Chatelaine. 
Under a great octagonal dome of glass, focus 
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of Tempo-Rubato’s horticultural endeavors, 
was set a small, stone-encircled pond, the sur- 
face of which was half hidden by the big, flat, 
lustrous leaves of some rare plant which had 
brought all its energies to one surpassing focus 
of its own—a single, great, white flower of 
transcendent purity and splendor. Aurelia’s 
hands at this very moment were cumbered 
with flowers that Tempo-Rubato had presented 
to her,—flowers of but moderate rank, it is 
true, but distinguished by the giver and his 
giving,—nor had the Chatelaine been alto- 
gether forgotten by the doting old Duke; but 
nothing like this prevented Aurelia from fixing 
a determined gaze on that one unique and 
precious blossom —a gaze that passed from 
Tempo-Rubato to the Chatelaine and back 
again, but began and ended in the center of the 
pond—a gaze wide with expectation and pro- 
phetic of demand. And then she spoke— with 
a slow and distinct deliberation. This magnifi- 
cent flower, she said, had doubtless been wait- 
ing for the coming of the lady on whom it 
could properly be bestowed. Well, the lady was 
here (this with a bow toward the Chatelaine 
that was almost a reverence), the Lady of La 
Trinité. 

There was a slight pause, and in it was faintly 
heard the whirring of the wings of panic. Tem- 
po-Rubato gave a start and a short, nervous 
laugh, the Duke paled perceptibly, and the 
Duchess, with a moist fear in her eyes, laid a 
detaining hand upon her son’s arm; even Fin- 
de-Siécle gave a quick little gasp. The Gov- 
ernor should have done as much or more; but 
he simply looked in a fond, doting way upon 
the Chatelaine, as much intoxicated by this 
flattery, as much uplifted by a sense of coming 
triumph, as were he himself the principal—too 
sensitive to the fumes of the ideal to give due 
heed to the lees of the actual, however certain 
they were to remain behind. As for Aurelia, 
she realized pretty nearly—though not com- 
pletely —what she was about; she had entered 
upon a course of splendid audacity, and this 
step was only a little longer and a little bolder 
than any preceding one; she honestly believed 
her friend conspicuously deserving of the best 
which could be offered; that blind old man 
had allowed his godchild to disparage herself 
too long already. 

Every one turned to the Chatelaine, but she 
made no effort to stay the execution of this 
high-handed decree. She was modest and rea- 
sonable enough, but she was too human to be 
above homage, and too inexperienced to in- 
terpret signs and tokens, however open and 
abounding. She should have taken Tempo- 
Rubato’s strained bow and forced smile not as 
a sign of acquiescence eagerly courting encour- 
agement, but as a plea for the averting of a 
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ruthless sacrifice. She should have seen, from 
twenty indications, that this one flower was the 
apple of his parents’ eyes, and that to pluck it 
was like quenching the flame in a lighthouse, 
like snatching the halo from some saint. A 
month before she would have shrunk back from 
so marked an attention, but whiffs of a new at- 
mosphere wafted from afar and laden with adu- 
lation now tickled her dilated nostrils; a claim 
made not by herself, but by another on her be- 
half, might surely hold ; so she stood there quiet, 
smiling, aequiescent —if her look expressed 
anything, it expressed a wondering inquiry as 
to the reason for delay. 

Tempo-Rubato set his teeth, and moved to- 
ward the edge of the basin. Aurelia advanced 
a step, and begged him not to inconvenience 
himself. To pluck the flower was a privilege, 
and nobody would appreciate this privilege 
more highly than Count Fin-de-Siécle; she 
begged that he would stand back in favor of 
his friend. But Fin-de-Siécle, thus suddenly 
brought forward, did not seem very successful 
in summoning up a look to express his sense 
of the honor. He glanced timorously at the 
turbid fluid as it revealed itself obscurely be- 
tween the curled and huddled pads—a sur- 
face that gave no precise indication of depth 
and positively no information as to the nature 
of the bottom, which was very likely to be both 
curving and slippery. The Governor chuckled 
and encouraged the young man’s advance; it 
was not through fire and water that he was 
asked to go,—hardly water alone ; mud, rath- 
er,—and it did not become him to stand too 
long trembling on the brink. Aurelia, with a 
mingling of the spiteful and the romantic, taunt- 
ingly assured him that every good and true 
knight held himself in readiness to obey the 
commands of the sex, and that promptness was 
half the service. Tempo-Rubato gave audi- 
bility to a sardonic smile by means of a short, 
dry laugh, and laid a propelling hand on the 
shoulder of his hesitating friend. He himself 
was to be a victim, but there was some satis- 
faction in the thought that he was not to be the 
only one. He was to suffer, indeed, but with dry 
feet and an unimpaired self-respect. 

The Chatelaine received the flower with a 
gracious serenity. She did not lay too much 
stress on Fin-de-Siécle’s ruined shoes and mud- 
died trousers (he had been obliged to sink on 
one knee to escape falling flat on his back), nor 
did her eye dwell too long on the broken pads 
that remained floating about as witnesses of the 
struggle. Aurelia fixed a studiously indifferent 
gaze on a plebeian plant which occupied the 
nearest ledge, determined to exclude the note- 
worthy and the exceptional. The Duchess 
turned toward her son as if to ask what angel — 
what destroying angel—they were entertain- 
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ing unaware. His glance in return seemed to 
imply the uselessness of denying that she was 
an angel when even the imps from the lower 
world acknowledged and proclaimed it. 

The complacency of Miss West metamor- 
phosed this dragonade into a tribute and a tri- 
umph; but she had always been taught to 
expect a great deal of men, to express her 
expectations unreservedly, and to insist most 
vigorously upon their fulfilment. It washer fun- 
damental belief that the young woman was the 
corner-stone of the social edifice,—the raison 
@’étre of society,— almost its be-all and end-all. 
The spokes of the social wheel all centered in 
her; toward her every function worked, from her 
many a function proceeded ; she both guarded 
the gates and sat on the throne—at least that 
was the way it was in America. She knew that 
Americanization was the impending fate of 
Europe, and she felt that she must do her share 
in this great work. Why did she hold a string 
in her hand if she was not to pull it? Why 
neglect the cultivation of a precious bulb the 
coming convolutions of which promised to 
out-flower Flora herself? 

In the mean while she continued her collec- 
tion of data with regard to remote and nebulous 
La Trinité. For remote and nebulous indeed 
was it coming to seem through the responses 
of its mistress, who met Aurelia’s constant and 
confident interrogations with answers that 


‘seemed cold and meager and almost evasive. 


She seemed unable squarely to face Aurelia’s 
ardent assumption that the splendors of the 
Vintschgau and the Brienza were to be equaled 
in a remote and lonely Alpine valley; that 
poor, homely La Trinité was to rival Meran 
and Bellagio. She acknowledged her own cha- 
teau, an inn too, a mill, a church, a certain 
number of chalets; but her responses were quite 
unadorned by details. As regarded her own 
habitation, she would confess to a turret or two 
(Aurelia had imagined a dozen); there was a 
window, yes, which might fitly be termed an 
oriel ; as for a courtyard, there was a kind of 
inclosure near the stables which might as well 
be called that as anything else; and as for a 
driveway from the village up to her own grand 
portal (Aurelia’s expression), there was a road 
on which a coach would be practicable, per- 
haps, though hardly necessary. With these 
meager particulars the poetess was obliged to 
content herself. 

The matter of the divinity’s material envi- 
ronment remained, then, in abeyance, but of 
the new spirit informing her the delighted Au- 
relia soon received a token convincing enough. 
It was near that little open place by the steam- 
boat-landing on which opened the great gates 
of their own hotel; a place where splendid boat- 
men lounge with the effect of leaning up against 
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side-scenes, where strapping young wo- 
men kneelon the shore and cleanse their 
towels and table-cloths with a great 
whacking of wooden paddles and anim- 
mense sacrifice of soap-suds, and where 
lively little girls clatter along under the 
arcade in loose wooden slippers which 
only a miracle in constant force seems 
to keep on their feet. To this place the 
Chatelaine and her friend had descend- 
ed from one of the steep and stony little 
lanes that mount the hillside, and were 
beguiling their leisure by a few infinites- 
imal purchases, when another pair came 
strolling along with a careless and lei- 
surely gait— Tempo-Rubato and Ma- 
demoiselle Pasdenom. The Chatelaine 
was moving on towarda tiny shop before 
the door of which hung several very 




















neatly turned specimens of the cobbler’s 
art in poplar-wood and tinseled velve- 
teen; but at a sign of greeting from the 
approaching pair she paused, and Au- 
relia was presently enabled to gage the 
amount of progress that had been made between Lucerne and Bellagio. 

The Chatelaine had never crushed anybody before. She had never 
felt an impulse to do so, and she might not have been able to follow up 
such an impulse to a relentless consummation. But now, to Aurelia 
West,—though Aurelia, remember, could sometimes see more than 
there was to see,— no one could have seemed more suddenly, more 
inflexibly, determined to rend, to cast down, to trample upon, to an- 
nihilate— more unmistakably risen at last to an eminence which dis- 
closed to her the full knowledge and significance of her place and her 
powers. But if the Chatelaine had taken an instant to reflect or to dis- 
criminate, she might have refrained from a full and ruthless exercise of 
those powers. The Duchess did, indeed, nod in a familiar fashion to 
Aurelia, but her manner toward Aurelia’s companion was propitiatory, 
self-derogatory, almost appealing. Certainly, considering the company 
and the circumstances, this was no place for abject and groveling hu- 
mility ; she could hardly be expected openly to abase herself before 
Tempo-Rubato. But the Chatelaine was bursting with a capacious in- 
dignation,— an indignation which even made Aurelia West seem less 
a victim to this woman than her fellow-conspirator,—and she was 
far beyond the consideration of finely shaded details. She was of good 
height,— taller than either her friend or her foe,—and a sense of recti- 
tude turned every inch to its fullest account. There was a great ca- 
pacity for indignation in her full bosom, and for inflexibility in her 
squared shoulders. Her well-set, uplifted head was easily equal to the 
expression of'a high degree of pride, and its slow turning to one side 
raised the expression even a degree higher still; while the nervous 
concentration of the play of her long fingers on her elbow remained a 
study for the fascinated Aurelia for a week afterward. Her nose, aqui- 
line and cartilaginous,— like those of a long line of ancestors, persons 
of probity and consideration,—seemed equal to the expression of any 
degree of scorn; and her eye, when unveiled, was the eye of the 
mountaineer, Whose penetrating and hawk-like vision is never more 
steady and steely than when fixed on some small and remote object 
that is retiring to a remoteness greater still. And when she spoke,— 
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only a dozen words,—she employed a primitive 
directness that startled and confounded. 

The Duchess drooped. The careless and 
scornful little laugh that she attempted ended 
suddenly in something like a mortified sob. 
Tempo-Rubato—to fall back upon a conve- 
nient metaphor —placed an instant hand on 
the hilt of his sword, while the other devil — 
not the laughing one — began to glitter in his 
eye. He had not, perhaps, the clearest idea in 
the world in whose behalf the weapon was to 
be wielded, but it was foreign to his nature to 
play passively the part of spectator: choice of 
sides was not so urgent as exercise of activ- 
ity. But there are times when the most eager 
warrior must chafe under inactivity, when 
even the brawniest arm is paralyzed by circum- 
stance. For though the Chatelaine turned on 
him a lofty look which flashed him far beyond 
the pale of any possible alliance with her, it 
was a look the fierceness of which forbade at 
the same time his open championship of the 
opposing side. However, she gave him scant 
opportunity for either. She passed rapidly on, 
and he was left, with a feeling of admiring 
wonder, to reflect that it was this girl whom 
he, only three months before, had presumed 
to treat with something but little removed from 
an amused and condescending indulgence. 


x. 
LA TRINITE: MIRAGE. 


Tue road up the Val Trinité begins with the 
suave and persuasive promise of chestnut and 
laurel, and ends in actuality with a dozen riven 
pines at the jagged and splintered base of a great 
glacier. The track runs between rugged slopes 
the bases of which are littered with moss- 
covered boulders and with scaly rocks over- 
grown with thickets of rhododendrons, crosses 
and recrosses a brawling torrent whose excesses 
become more unbounded with the advance of 
every half-mile, and passes through a dozen 
scattered hamlets the inhabitants of which 
change almost imperceptibly from Italian to 
German, but whose names remain obstinately 
French. And it was over this road that a car- 
riage jolted one afternoon late in September, 
carrying the Chatelaine, her guest, and her 
duenna, old Mamzelle Margot, who had con- 
ducted her charge from La Trinité to Neu- 
chatel, and who had now come down from the 
mountains to lead her home again. 

_ The Chatelaine’s home-coming was a very 
simple.and unadorned affair, but it involved no 
particular disappointment to her romancing 
friend, who had fortunately prefigured that very 
little appreciation was to be expected from an 
uninstructed peasantry when so little had been 
accorded, within her easy recollection, by even 
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the lights of the polite world. She knew, of 
course, what was nght in this connection, what 
might properly be expected, demanded. Her 
intimate acquaintance with light opera and 
lighter fiction made it impossible for anything 
to quench her ideal —an ideal involving a gay 
and graceful commingling of festoons and 
arches, of bonfires and hurrahs, a complaisant 
and unanimous throng before the mn,—a 
throng in gay bodices and sturdy leggings, 
with a ready tendency to drink healths with 
cheers and to flaunt gaily streaming ribbons 
with an airy abandon; but she was willing to ac- 
cépt whatever offered at present until enlighten- 
ment might dawn upon these well-disposed but 
uninformed mountaineers, and they could be 
shown what was to be done and given some 
idea of how to doit. It pleased herwell enough, 
then, that a score of men, young and old, col- 
lected in the street, should have parted for the 
passage of their vehicle, and have ranged them- 
selves almost involuntarily in two irregular lines, 
and have uncovered with every evidence of re- 
spect and good will. It gave her considerable 
satisfaction, too, when a group of half a dozen 
little girls came trudging up to the chateau 
with a big nosegay of homely and belated 
flowers, and shuffled their feet with a helpless 
awkwardness until the Chatelaine’s gracious 
acceptance relieved them of their embarrass- 
ment and sent them away with a proud and 
smiling satisfaction. Nor did she find it amiss 
when, the next morning, a wheezy old dame 
shuffled in with a basket of eggs and a pair of 
stockings of herownknitting. ‘There was mate- 
rial in all this, and promise. 

To the place itself she gave the same quali- 
fied approval. If position was half the battle, as 
she had heard, the battle was half won, for the 
chateau stood on a rugged eminence a hundred 
feet above the village, and commanded a wide 
sweep of snowy peaks that rose above serried 
ranks of somber pines. But that its own actual 
features, external and internal, were equal to 
crowning the campaign with victory was not so 
certain. Should she be able to produce any 
broad and taking effects in a place so small, so 
simple, so domestic, so generally practicable 
for the ordinary living of to-day? Could she 
hope for stateliness in apartments so circum- 
scribed? Was there really any opportunity for 
the grandiose with furnishings so meager, so 
familiar? Would it be possible to produce any 
great impression with such a plain and homely 
little band of servants? Well, she must do the 
best she could, . 

She at once entered upon a deft and half- 
disguised course of manipulation. She advised, 
suggested, importuned, experimented. She 
changed, shifted, added, took away, renovated, 
reconstructed, made new presentations and 
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combinations. The Chatelaine, who now for the first time realized 
what a poor, plain place the home of her fathers really was, inter- 
posed no objections; she was quite willing to give full play to a ge- 
nius who was so much better able than she herself to turn what there 
was to account; though Aurelia, now spurred on by the full frenzy 
of the creative spirit, would have exacted full play in any event. 

It pained her to find that there was no portrait-gallery. This was 
one of the things on which her fancy had most fondly insisted, and 
she determined to make the omission good. There were four or 
five fair portraits hanging in the most accessible rooms in the lower 
part of the house, and a determined tour of inspection through vari- 
ous obscure and disused apartments yielded them three or four more, 
gratifyingly varied as to epoch. She even dragged an unwilling 
maid up to the eaves and garrets, where, thick with the dust of 
generations, she brought to light a pair of canvases which she proved 
to her own satisfaction to date back to the fore part of the seven- 
teenth century. She begged the Chatelaine to allow all these pic- 
tures to be brought together in one room, and they spent the greater 
part of a day together in giving sequence and coherency to this 
motley collection. History, legend, anecdote, chronological prob- 
ability, resemblance in nose and chin, the idle gossip and the cloudy 
recollection of old servants, were all drawn on, and the proud 
Chatelaine went to bed that night with the family genealogy for 
seven or eight generations codified, solidified, actual to the eye of 
the flesh. 

Aurelia next attempted an armory. The long record of gallantry 
and heroism that had culminated at the steamboat-landing at Bel- 
lagio deserved and demanded some visible, palpable token; she 
burned for a long avenue of fame hedged in with monumental 
stacks of greaves and corselets and pikes and lances crossed. Their 
search for portraits had developed several rusty old muskets and 
fowling-pieces, but a most rigid examination of the whole place 
from cellar to garret brought forth nothing in the way of armor be- 
yond a battered old cuirass. Aurelia, thus balked in her pursuit 
of the stately, fell back on the picturesque. She arranged the fire- 
arms, along with the portraits, in a dingy but spacious apartment, 
which still made a certain show in the way of wainscoting, and she 
associated with them the head of a chamois and also the head of a 
stag, which she induced one of the hostlers to renovate. In this 
room, which she called the Great Hall, the cuirass was given a 
prominent place; she put this relic in facile association with one 
of the early portraits, and begged the Chatelaine to ascertair by 
book, document, or tradition at what great battle her heroic ancestor 
had worn it. They presently found a name and a date; within a week 
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the new relative was firmly embedded in the 
mind, the heart, and the memory of the last of 
the race; and before a fortnight had passed she 
had made a dozen facile but proud allusions to 
the great glory of her house. Nor did Aurelia 
pause here. She revised the personnel of the 
place from Mamzelle Margot down. Mamzelle 
constituted something of a stumbling-block in 
the pathway of progress, and Aurelia employed 
considerable finesse in her attempt to raise this 
sturdy and homely person to the grade of lady- 
companion. She established ascheme of prece- 
dence among the maids; she ranked the stable- 
men and gardeners; and she spent considerable 
time and thought in contriving a suitable en- 
velop for the Chatelaine herself. Using one of 
the Milan gowns as a basis, she created a cos- 
tume which she succeeded in persuading this 
guileless girl was in the height of the present 
mode, but which was indeed only a discreet 
little variation of her own on the fashion of 
the High German Renaissance — of the days 
of Maximilian, in fact. It was a garb marked 
by puffs at shoulder and elbow; it included a 
girdle from which hung a bunch of jangling 
keys; and it was finished with a close-fitting 
little cap of gold mesh worn well on the back 
of the head. It embodied the typical, the rep- 
resentative; it was a present token of power, 
importance, proprietorship ; and when men and 
maids alike gazéd on this new apparition with 
an admiring deference and awe as it trailed in 
slow state through hall and garden, Aurelia felt 
that she had not labored in vain. 

The respite that followed these labors was 
not so long as their arduousness required, for 
word came shortly from the Governor, who 
had lingered behind at the lakes, that he would 
come on within a day or two and would bring 
Zeitgeist with him. Aureliaimmediately shifted 
the barrel and resumed her work at the crank. 
Her opening measure related to the convey- 
ance of these visitors up the Val Trinité. They 
should be met, and met, too, with a more cred- 
itable equipage than the one which had been 
found waiting for the Chatelaine and herself — 
an equipage for whose rusty harness and livery- 
less coachman she had chidden Margot as se- 
verely as she dared. She argued insistently 
from the past glories of the house the presence 
somewhere of some state-coach or other, nor 
did she rest until, in a remote annex to the sta- 
bles, she found a dusty and battered vehicle 
whose faint traces of cracked carvings and 
dimmed gildings dated back to the old rococo 
days. She herself undertook the rehabilitation 
of the moth-eaten cushions; she insisted to 
Mamzelle Margot, temporarily reduced to her 
old position of housekeeper and general mana- 
ger, that the harness must be furbished up; and 
she asked the Chatelaine what were the colors 
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of the traditional livery of the house, so that 
when they drove down the valley to meet the 
Governor and his companion,— Vittorio on 
the box, Franz and André up behind, and all 
three vivid in the facings that Aurelia’s own 
needle had stitched into place,—-they offered 
a spectacle to which the scattered hamlets of 
the Val Trinité had had no parallel for sixty 
years —one that for the like of which only the 
oldest of the elder generation of peasantry had 
any place in their memories. : 

The Governor had once before visited La 
Trinité, some years back, and he was not slow 
in observing the changes that had come be- 
tween. He had not been received, then, ev 
grand seigneur,; no flag had been flung out 
from the topmost turret (another of Aurelia’s 
ideas) as they had passed upward from the vil- 
lage; nor had the natural simplicity and don- 
homie of the place been obliged to-force its 
expression through a cumbersome overlayer of 
stiff formalities. ‘The primitiveness of that early 
day compared with the ornate complexity of 
the present one as the naive piping of strolling 
players compares with the strong, broad, deter- 
mined chord that sometimes begins an over- 
ture. Aurelia West, he saw, had collected and 
organized the scattered potentialities of har- 
mony, and was now leading them on with an 
irresistible sweep, and with a keen eye that took 
in the whole semicircle from double-bass to ket- 
tledrum ; while the Chatelaine lay back with 
the pleased passivity of the lady-patroness in 
her Zge. 

But the Chatelaine’s part presently became 
a more active one; she was led on to sing the 
leading réle, and before an increased audience. 
When Mamzelle Margot came in one morning 
with the intelligence that two gentlemen were 
stopping below at the inn, Aurelia, whose pow- 
ers of divination were quite equal to her powers 
of imagination, knew without the telling who 
they were. And when Tempo-Rubato and Fin- 
de-Siécle presented themselves in the dress of 
hunters, she did not need to be informed that 
they had worked their way along the mountains 
from the shooting-box above Bergamo, and that 
their ultimate destination was Paris. The idea, 
of course,was Tempo-Rubato’s. Fin-de-Siécle, 
since his discomfiture at Bellagio, had no de- 
sire to expose himself to any further risk, and 
he was finding their rough scramble over the 
mountains a good deal of an ordeal, being 
less the hunter than the mere urban sports- 
man. But Tempo-Rubato had pushed all op- 
position aside. He was determined upon once 
more seeing the Lady of La Trinité; the only 
person capable of interesting him was the one 
who could jog his imagination. No woman 
before had ever checked or cowed him; he 
would view the leopardess in her own lair. 
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The Chatelaine received the newcomers in 
that great hall which Aurelia West had cre- 
ated forher. Her air, to Tempo-Rubato, seemed 
full of a chill stateliness, yet hardly designed 
as the protest of injured dignity. The Chate- 
laine’s indignation, in fact, had been much less 
directed against Tempo-Rubato than against 
the Pasdenom, and her forbidding aspect was 
now assumed principally as a help toward hold- 
ing her own. She knew that her home, despite 
the embellishments of the revolutionary Aure- 
lia, was a poor place still, and far beneath any 
possible comparison with the great houses that 
had entertained her, and she was relying less 
upon her material environment than upon her 
inner consciousness. The portraits, the tro- 
phies, and the Aawéeur of Aurelia gave her some 
support, it is true; but in the end she was her- 
self, and that was enough. 

The stage being set, and the performers 
brought together, Aurelia now proceeded to 
the play. It was impossible to make this as 
impressive, as ambitious, as she desired, but 
here, again, she should do her best. No great 
féte was possible—there was no one to sum- 
mon. The only persons of any consideration 
that the community yielded were the priest 
and the schoolmaster, and the Chatelaine had 
no neighbors. But a dinner could easily be 
accomplished; the guests were already on 
hand. It must be small, but it should be too 
stately, too elaborate, for any intrusion of the 
informal, the familiar. The most satisfactory 
thing that Aurelia had found about La Trinité 
was its service of plate, and she arranged a 
menu fit for the dishes. It was drawn up on 
the best Parisian models, and was partly car- 
ried out by Aurelia’s own efforts, for its suc- 

_cession of courses, its divisions and subdivi- 
sions, went far beyond any notions entertained 
in regard to dining by Mamzelle Margot. To- 
gether they explored the cellar for wine in which 
the Chatelaine’s health might be drunk: a cere- 
mony for which the Governor (prompted by 
Aurelia) took the head of the table, and with 
alacrity. This attention the Chatelaine re- 
ceived with no false modesty, no self-depre- 
cating shrinkings, but with a high and serious 
sense of acknowledging a just due. 

Excursions followed. These were for the 
display of the new equipage, for which Aurelia 
designed a loftier career than that of mere 
omnibus. These drives, limited in number and 
in length by the weight of the vehicle and the 
roughness of the country, made it necessary 
to furnish saddle-horses for those who could 
find no place in the coach. Two animals, 
therefore, were sent up from their farm-work 
two or three miles down the valley, and when 
Aurelia referred to the party and its progresses 
she was accustomed to use the word “caval- 
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cade.” She probably had the word before she 
had the fact. 

There were excursions on foot. These led 
them to other valleys by rough and stony foot- 
paths across rocky ridges, and over the vast 
glaciers, too, that the mountain sent down into 
the Chatelaine’s own valley. On several of 
these expeditions it was Aurelia’s desire that 
her friend, most robust and tireless of walkers, 
should be transported in a chaise-a-forteurs, 
a novel experience for the Chatelaine, but one 
that, having tried, she was quite willing to 
repeat. Aurelia herself, lest she impair the 
Chatelaine’s distinction by a duplication of 
her conveyance, tramped along on foot as 
best she might. But she took good care that 
Bertha had a cavalier on each side, that she 
should require a good deal of attention, and 
that she received it—all this to the curious 
wonder of Zeitgeist. The Chatelaine fell into 
this new pose quite easily; it did not seem very 
difficult for her to lean back among her cush- 
ions and to nod and beckon and command. 
Merit must make its demands; humility re- 
ceived no recompense ; a firm and high au- 
dacity not only obtained its dues, but in doing 
so set a higher standard for dues more exact- 
ing still. So one of her attendants would be 
despatched for milk to some chalet more or 
less inaccessible, another would be hurried for- 
ward a quarter of a mile to figure out the prob- 
abilities of some obscure path, and a third would 
be bound down to an exacting study of the 
relative positions of chair, sun, and parasol. 
Even Aurelia herself did not abstain from va- 
rious little offices: the chief priestess, having 
niched the idol and drawn aside the curtain, was 
only too glad to rush out and lead the worship 
by her own prostrations. To the very last it 
never occurred to this zealot to ask herself if 
her fellow-worshipers were really devotees, or, 
being such, to what high pitch their adoration 
might be pushed before zeal drooped to lassi- 
tude. She did not clearly bear in mind that 
Fin-de-Siécle was a skeptic rather than a de- 
votee, and that but little was needed to turn 
the skeptic into a scoffer; she did not perceive 
that Zeitgeist was no worshiper, but a cold, 
aloof-standing scholar and critic; she did not 
feel that Tempo-Rubato, while a possible wor- 
shiper, yet preferred to select his saint for him- 
self and to follow his own rubric. So she went 
on, stifling her little band with the fumes of, 
incense, deafening it with the clangor of bells, 
and driving the half-hearted converts to apos- 
tasy by the maddening monotone of her ritual 
of praise. 

Presently came the first signs of relapse; the 
young men began to question one another. 
Where, asked Fin-de-Siécle, was that naiveté 
so grateful to the jaded man of the world 
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(he meant himself), the only thing capable of 
soothing his wearied spirit? What, asked Zeit- 
geist, had become of the sturdy helpfulness 
which had no need to make a man into a 
lackey, and which no person of sense and capa- 
bility could undervalue ? Whither, asked Tem- 
po-Rubato, had vanished that simple innocence 
which even the greatest reprobate among men 
admired and respected beyond the vastest store 
of knowledge that woman could amass? No 
answers came. Zeitgeist (the others too) in- 
veighed bitterly, as more than once before, 
against the tyranny of sex—an importation 
now establishing itself in his own world. Fin- 
de-Siécle declared that he had canceled his 
last chapters, and hardly knew whether he 
should write others to take their place: what 
was more discouraging than to discover a sup- 
posedly new and lovely type, to fix it, and then 
to find in an altered light or from a shifted point 
of view but a reéxpression of the old and the 
familiar ? Things such as these, he moaned, 
drove the artist to despair. Tempo-Rubato 
sighed sincerely over this great and growing 
change, and when, on the occasion of their last 
reunion in the Chatelaine’s drawing-room, he 
sang, in his own key, 


Spirito gentil, nei sogni miei 
Brillasti un’ di e ti perdei, 


it was almost in ‘the accents of elegy. 

Yes, the time for passing on had come, and 
Aurelia, within a quarter of an hour after the 
ceasing of Tempo-Rubato’s song, made her 
final coup. She advanced to the oriel and drew 
aside the curtain, and the same white moon- 
light that enveloped her flooded the town and 
the valley and touched the great dome of the 
mountain with a cold and ethereal pallor. She 
extended her hand toward those white and 
climbing slopes, and declared that a sprig of 
edelweiss brought thence by each of the three 
would please the castle’s lady. And the Chate- 
laine, robed superbly in the creamy splendors 
of Milan, swept promptly into the moonlight, 
and with stately acquiescence in her friend’s 
suggestion announced that she would highly 
prize such parting tokens of regard. There 
was an instant of silence—silence stabbed by 
surprise. Zeitgeist heard this almost incredu- 
lous and altogether indignant. He remembered 
that the Chatelaine had once plucked for her- 

esclf a blossom from one of the lower of those 
slopes, nor had he forgotten the bruised knees 
and lacerated wrists that had resulted from his 
endeavors to gratify Miss West’s propensity for 
inaccessible flora, Fin-de-Siécle started back 
almost appalled; they had made him ruin his 
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trousers, and now they asked him to lay down 
his life. Tempo-Rubato gave a faint sigh of 
impatient protest; in this craze to exact tnbute 
what malign promptings always suggested a 
tribute that was floral? The Chatelaine re- 
peated her declaration,and announced that she 
should wish them God-speed as they sallied 
forth in the morning. 

At daylight there came the first, faint fall of 
snow. At ten her guests set out. 

Fin-de-Siécle’s tribute was the first to reach 
La Trinité. It came from Paris. The petals 
of his flower were of spun silver; its heart was 
a pearl. The velvet case inclosing it was of the 
color of the Chatelaine’s new liveries. 

Zeitgeist’s offering came next—from the 
Vintschgau. He sent not a single spray, but a 
dozen, all carefully arranged, labeled, framed, 
—a tablet to his own energy and daring. The 
dozen flowers were from a dozen different places, 
—formidable peaks, dizzy passes,—but not 
one of them had been plucked within twenty 
miles of La Trinité. 

Last of all came Tempo-Rubato’s. He sent 
a painting, the work of his own hand. In the 
immediate foreground his edelweiss, the size of 
life, blossomed on the corner of a rocky and 
inaccessible ledge. The background presented 
in a marvelously small space a wide desolation 
of jagged peak and dazzling snow-field. In the 
middle distance a single figure— The Tempo- 
Rubato of the Lucerne steamer — appeared at 
a sudden rocky angle, but whether in advance 
or in retreat it was difficult to say. A wide, im- 
passable chasm separated him from the flower, 
but across it he seemed to flash a mocking 
smile of adieu. 


Last summer a wayfarer descended from the 
glacial fields above La Trinité, and trudged 
downward through the valley. Some four or 
five miles below the chateau he passed a group 
of clever-looking young men who were occu- 
pied with a three-legged instrument constructed 
of brass and mahogany, and who had left a trail 
of stakes behind them. Farther on he passed a 
group of laborers busy on an embankment that 
had come to dispute the passage with the brawl- 
ing stream. A mile lower the gaunt form of a 
great iron truss spanned the river, and from 
beyond the jutting crag that closed the view 
came the muffled shriek of a steam-whistle. 
He went no farther. 

In retracing his steps through La Trinité, he 
paused at the inn, and, looking upat thechateau, 
inquired after its mistress. She had left the 
valley. The Chatelaine—her way prepared, 
her path made straight — was now in Paris. 


THE END. 


Henry B. Fuller. 
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ERHAPS no field offers a 

si? better opportunity for the 
yf, study of human nature than 

§ that of practical politics. 

7e° Noman better understands 

=~ the motives that guide men 
5 in daily life than the poli- 

* ticlan; and no man uses 

ccomplish his own purposes 

with greater skill than he. 

By the ordinary citizen of the educated class, 
the practical politician is thought to be a man 
who, though sometimes perhaps having good 
intentions, is nevertheless led by selfish mo- 
tives, in the main, to do selfish, corrupt, and dis- 
honest deeds. In his own eyes, the practical 
politician of the higher grade is a patriotic citi- 
zen working for the good of a party upon the 
success of which depends the welfare of the 
country. He feels in many cases that he is 


driven to acts which to him are unpleasant ; 
which are, perhaps, on the whole unfortunate 
for the country, but which, under the circum- 


stances, are still a stern necessity. To be sure, 
among the “ workers” will be found many who 
care neither for country nor party, nor even for 
leader, though that is rare; but in the higher 
ranks the proportion of the consciously dis- 
honest, although possibly larger than that of 
the same class among merchants or lawyers, is 
still small. Most of our office-holders in the 
higher legislative and executive positions are 
at bottom as honest, hard-working, and self- 
sacrificing as men of other classes. The “sub- 
merged tenth” have dragged the reputations 
of their fellow-politicians lower than truth would 
permit us to declare their characters to be. 
These differences of opinion with reference to 
the character of the practical politician come 
largely from lack of knowledge on the part of 
the public as to the circumstances in which the 
politician is placed, and as to the pressure that 
is brought to bear upon him, as well as from 
ignorance of the amount of excellent self-sacri- 
ficing work that he really does. 

Our Government is said to be one founded 
upon public influence guided by public opin- 
ion. There can be little question that all re- 
forms must come from demands of the public ; 
but unless the people are well informed as to 
the exact condition of affairs, they cannot act 
with intelligence. At the present time there is 
a great outcry against corruption in elections, 
and the selfish acts of the practical politicians 
as shown therein, and a demand that these 
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abuses be done away with. The demand is 
most certainly a worthy one; but it comes in 
good part from men who, though honest and 
well intentioned, do not begin to appreciate the 
real state of affairs, and who, consequently, too 
often suggest remedies for the abuses that are 
utterly impracticable, and which in many cases 
would do more harm than good. When the 
people really see things as they are, know what 
ought to be done, and demand that action be 
taken, the politician will be ready and prompt 
to act. The politician cannot act until he feels 
that public opinion is with him; his business, 
in fact, and in justice too in the main, is not to 
guide public opinion, but to follow it. He may 
help to create and guide publie opinion, but 
that duty is equally incumbent upon lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, and all good and intelli- 
gent citizens. We need to distinguish in this 
regard the reformer, and even the statesman, 
from the politician. It is the business of the 
politician, and the business is a worthy one, to 
care for the interests of his party, and thereby, 
as it appears to him, for the interests of the 
state; and his party interests cannot be cared 
for unless he follows public opinion. To the 
politician also “ the public ” means, not merely 
the educated or the good citizens, but all citi- 
zens who have votes. If, then, we expect the 
politician to change his methods of action, we 
must in some way bring it about that by the 
change more votes will be gained to the party 
in power than will be lost. 

A politician knows very well that he does 
many things that are condemned by the most 
enlightened consciences ; he does many things 
that to himself are disagreeable, and that trouble 
even his well-trained conscience; but, as has 
been said, to him these acts are necessary, and 
he does them as other good people do neces- 
sary but unpleasant tasks. When he can be 
made to see that it will be better, not for him- 
self personally, but for the success of the party,— 
which, let me repeat, to him means the good 
of the country,— to change the methods of con- 
ducting elections, nobody will be more ready 
to change than he. Indeed, as vote-buying ie 
in reality a very unpleasant business for many 
of our most influential politicians,—so much so 
that many of them, while directing it, will never 
themselves take any partinit,—no one will work 
more actively to make this practice unneces- 
sary than will they, if it can be clearly shown 
that a change to a better system of carrying 
elections is practicable. 
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Now nothing can be done that will have 
more influence in bringing together the opin- 
ions of the practical politicians, and of the 
citizens who are not in politics, than a candid 
statement of the real conditions under which 
elections are carried. The objectors to the pres- 
ent methods of work will then see the circum- 
stances under which the politician acts, will be 
better able to see some remedy that can be sug- 
gested for the present state of things, and thus 
will be enabled to help the politician into bet- 
ter méthods of political work. 


PARTY ORGANIZATION, 


PERHAPS the most important duty of the 
politician, under our present system, is to make 
nominations; but passing that by, and assum- 
ing that the nominations have already been 
made, let us see how the politician goes to work 
to carry an election. The first essential condi- 
tion to success in a campaign is thorough party 
organization. We often use the word organi- 
zation without fully realizing what thorough 
organization means. The “ blocks-of-five” let- 
ter that was so much denounced in the cam- 
paign of 1888, while bad enough in intent from 
the standpoint of an honest citizen, was, never- 
theless, in many respects, a very sensible, wise 
letter from the standpoint of practical working 
methods. From the standpoint of a “ worker,” 
the main objection to it was that it was en- 
tirely unnecessary to take so much risk as the 
writing of the letterinvolved. Probably in the 
whole State of Indiana there were few places 
where the organization was not as complete as 
that recommended in the famous letter. 

As I write, I have before me some pages 
from the poll-books and check-books of one of 
the county committees in the State of New 
York. Before registration day a thorough can- 
vass is made of each election district. The 
names of all of the voters are arranged in these 
poll-books alphabetically. After the column of 
names comes a series of columns headed, re- 
spectively, Republican, Democrat, Prohibition, 
Doubtful, Post-office Address, Occupation, and 
Remarks. Each voter’s address is taken, and 
opposite his name is placed a mark in the 
proper column showing whether he is a regu- 
lar Republican, a Democrat, or a Prohibition 
voter, or whether he is to be considered a 
“doubtful.” After registration day, each man 
who registers has his name checked in the poll- 
book, so that the committees of both parties 
have a complete list of all those entitled to vote 
in each district. From this book, then, a check- 
book is prepared. In this second book, if I 
take as an example the check-book of the Re- 
publican party, on each page will be arranged 
in the first place, alphabetically, the names of 
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all the Republicans in the district ; then.in a col- 
umn below, or on another page, all those that 
are considered doubtful ; that is, those whose 
politics are not known, and those whose votes 
it is thought possible to bring to the Republi- 
can party either by persuasion or by purchase. 
The Democratic committees have books simi- 
larly arranged, with the names of all the sound 
Democrats and of the “ doubtfuls.” 

In some places the prices that are paid from 
year to year are entered, usually, perhaps, as 
in the case of an acquaintance of mine in 
Michigan, by a private mark. Such entries de- 
pend upon the care and skill of the individual 
“ worker.” They are not very common, and 
really seem unnecessary. The memories of 
the “ workers” will serve as long as it is neces- 
sary; and they do not care to keep historical 
records, interesting and valuable as such records 
would be. 

On election day, then, it is an easy matter 
for the poll-book holder, standing by the polls, 
to check the name of every reliable party man 
as he comes to vote, and near the end of the 
day to find out how many men of his own party 
have not yet voted. He can then readily senda 
messenger to bring in any late or careless voters, 
the character of whose votes is not doubtful. 
The workers of each party, having thus a com- 
plete list of all doubtful or purchasable voters, 
will know how to handle them. 

These doubtful voters will not be divided 
carelessly into “blocks-of-five and each block 
put into the hands of a trusty man,” but each 
doubtful voter, being known, with his habits, his 
work, his associates, is considered individually. 
If he is one whose vote can be affected by 
honest persuasion, the man in the party who 
would be likely to have the most influence with 
him is selected to work with him, and to influ- 
ence his vote by fair means, if possible. If he is 
aman whose vote must be purchased, he will 
be assigned to the worker who can purchase 
him to the best advantage. If the number of 
“ floaters,” or “ commercials,” as they are vari- 
ously called, is relatively large to the number 
of workers, it may well be that they will have to 
be purchased in blocks offives or blocks of tens; 
or, again, owing to social reasons, they at times 
can best be bought in groups, or clubs; or 
traded; but in all cases where the best work is 
done, each individual “floater,” whether bought 
singly or as one of a group, is looked after per- 
sonally by the man best competent to handle 
him. 

Sometimes, especially where vote-buying 
has not been very common, it requires much 
skill and tact to handle these “commercials” 
to the best advantage. Your “ float” is at times 
a sensitive, proud creature, patriotic to a de- 
gree. He votes, forsooth, with his party, as an 
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honest manshould. But if, perchance, he can be 
made to believe that his own party “workers” 
distrust him,— that his name, for example, has 
appeared on their check-books in the doubtful 
column,— his wrath is enkindled, and his polit- 
ical enemy gets his vote on easy terms. And, 
again, he often feels it right to desert his party’s 
candidate, unless he is paid as much money as 
the opposition will give. On equal terms he 
will vote with his party; but surely his vote is 
worth as much to his candidate as to the other, 
and whyshould he not get some money as long 
as there seems to be plenty to spare? He needs 
it more than do the candidates who furnished 
it. Asa rule, however, a “floater” gets less for 
voting with his own party than with the enemy; 
and the regular “floater” is not sensitive, but 
may be approached directly and bargained with. 


CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


A NECESSARY preliminary to the work on 
election day is the securing of election funds. 
Of course, there are many legitimate expenses 
in an election; the printing of tickets in ordi- 
nary cases, the hiring of campaign speakers 
and the payment of their expenses, the rent of 
halls, the printing of campaign literature, the 
purchase of torches and uniforms for proces- 
sions, if such be considered necessary, etc. But 
after all, in close campaigns in doubtful dis- 
tricts, by far the largest part of the funds goes 
for the direct or indirect purchase of voters. 
How are these funds raised? The facts that 
follow are not mere guesses. The information 
in all cases is thoroughly trustworthy, though 
I am not at liberty to give names, and in many 
places it would be unwise to mention localities 
exactly. But in all instances cited the state- 
ments are trustworthy. 

Of course the first, and in most cases the 
chief, source of revenue is the assessment of 
candidates. The amount of these assessments 
varies in different localities and under different 
circumstances. A common assessment in IIli- 
nois, for example, in districts that are not con- 
sidered especially doubtful in ordinary elections, 
is five per cent. of the annual salary ; and it is 
expected that all candidates, unless there issome 
special reason for exception, will pay this as- 
sessment. However, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that the most valuable candidate for the 
party is a poor man who is unable to pay the 
regular assessment. In that case, the commit- 
tee, taking all the circumstances into account, 
ask him to pay what seems reasonable, or he 
may be even entirely exempted from assess- 
ment, as in the case of a crippled candidate 
for county recorder in Indiana in 1890. A 
wealthy candidate, who can well afford to pay 
more, is sometimes assessed a lump sum with- 
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out any especial reference to the salary that 
he is to receive if elected. 

In national elections local county commit- 
tees expect to receive money also from the 
national committee, usually through the hands 
of the state committee. In the campaign of 
1888 the Republican committee in one county 
of Indiana received $800 from the state com- 
mittee, which they supposed, as a matter of 
course, came from the national committee. 

In the campaign of 1880, in that same State, 
the two leading county managers of one of the 
parties went to Indianapolis and met there a 
representative from the national committee. 
They went to his room in the hotel to talk 
with him regarding funds. When he asked 
their needs, it was replied that they did not 
come to beg money from the national com- 
mittee, but that their county stood ready to 
match dollar for dollar whatever sum he was 
willing to give them. “ You ’re the kind of 
men I have been wanting to see,” replied the 
gratified representative from New York. “You 
can have as much money as you want; help 
yourselves.” He took down two valises, and 
threw them open, showing them packed full 
of bills. One of the most astute of New York 
political managers is of the opinion that while 
they doubtless took what they needed, they 
failed to keep their promise to match the sum 
“dollar for dollar” from their own county; but 
they did keep their word. 

Another source of revenue, and one that is 
much larger than we should expect, if we did 
not consider the great enthusiasm that a close 
campaign arouses, is voluntary contributions. 
I am not speaking here of the large sums that 
are raised by national committees from wealthy 
men, especially from those who feel that they 
have much at stake in national legislation, but 
the amount that is contributed to county and 
city committees in local campaigns. In the 
campaign of 1888, in the same county that re- 
ceived $800 from the national committee, one 
little city of 4000 inhabitants raised $1200 a 
day or two before the election, after the assess- 
ments had been collected. The money was 
given voluntarily by enthusiastic men. In that 
campaign, in that county, some $7000 was 
spent by one party alone, the greater part of it 
in the purchase of votes. 

Not infrequently, however, some extra pres- 
sure is necessary to secure the proper amount 
from those assessed, or to increase the size of 
the voluntary contributions. In this same cam- 
paign of 1888, in the most important city of a 
doubtful congressional district in a Western 
State, the management of the city campaign 
was put into the hands of a young men’s club. . 
The candidate for congressman, of course, had 
to pay assessments to each one of the county 
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committees in his district, besides paying to the 
local committee in charge of the election in this 
city. He was a man who had himself been an 
active campaigner for many years, a man who 
was known to be unscrupulous in his methods, 
and one who was commonly believed, even 
by enthusiastic members of his own party, to 
have purchased his nomination at an expense 
of $1500, mostly spent in packing caucuses, 
though some delegates were probably bought 
outright. The chairman of this young men’s 
club was without much experience in politics, 
but, nevertheless had a good knowledge of po- 
litical methods. He was a young man of strong 
will, a shrewd judge of human nature, and he 
knew his man. The executive committee of 
the club was called together at the proper time, 
and in allotting to the leading candidates the 
sums that seemed proper for them to pay, 
this candidate for Congress was put down for 
$200. A messenger was sent to ask him to 
come to meet the executive committee. It 
was known that he was a hard man to col- 
lect money from, and the committee expected 
trouble. When he came in, the chairman said, 
“Well, Mr. , 1 suppose you know why we 
have sent for you.” The candidate replied, 
that he presumed they needed money, and 
added he expected, of course, to pay his share. 
“We have been considering the matter,” said 
the chairman, “and we have decided that your 
share is $400.” The candidate, evidently sur- 
prised, inquired if the sum was not rather large, 
but was solemnly assured that, as the campaign 
was to be a severe one, they were unanimously 
of the opinion that he should pay $400. After 
some hesitation, he said that he would do so, 
put his name toa subscription paper, and left 
the room. The committee were jubilant (as 
one member expressed it, “ I thought I should 
tumble when he said $400”), and thought 
the chairman’s doubling of the amount agreed 
upon a stroke of genius; but he explained that 
he had thought it necessary to ask twice what 
was expected in order to get what they really 
needed. Inasmuch, however, as the candi- 
date had promised the $400, he intended to 
collect it. So, when the proper time came for 
asking for the first instalment, he sent a mes- 
senger for $200. After some hesitation, and 
a somewhat more earnest demand, a check 
for $200 came. When shortly before the elec- 
tion a messenger was sent for the second in- 
stalment of $200, and the money was not 
promptly forthcoming, an emphatic demand 
was sent to the candidate, with the assurance 
that if the messenger did not bring back a 
check for $200, the young men’s club would 
drop the work of the campaign then and there; 
it was not their intention to carry on a losing 
campaign, and the money must be paid at once 


or they would cease their work. The mes- 
senger brought back the second check for $200. 

In a county in Indiana the chairman of 
the Republican committee found, on the day 
before election, that he had at his disposal, 
raised by the usual means, some two or three 
thousand dollars. The Democrats had prob- 
ably about the same amount. The county 
was a close one, and the Republican chair- 
man felt that he needed more money; so he 
quietly sent word to the leading Republicans 
that he had learned, straight from the Demo- 
cratic camp (with the intimation that he had 
bribed some of the Democratic committee to 
tell), that the Democrats had $6000 ready, 
and that unless the Republicans could raise 
more money, the election would be lost. These 
wealthy leading Republicans were summoned 
to a meeting that evening. The case was laid 
before them ; they were assured that the cam- 
paign was lost unless more money were raised, 
and there, on the spot, at least $3000 were 
collected. The next day the Republicans were 
in a position to offer $40 a vote at the opening 
of the polls. By ten o’clock the Democratic 
money was gone, and after that the Republi- 
cans could buy votes at their own price. About 
three o’clock, an eye-witness tells me that he 
saw the Republicans buy “a whole raft of 
voters” at the lowest rates; the Democratic 
money had been exhausted hours before. 

This plan of offering high prices for votes 
early in the day by the party that has most 
money, and thus exhausting early the enemy’s 
treasury, is common. A local leader in New 
York State told me that he once made the op- 
position in one town exhaust their funds in the 
purchase of their first ten votes, and that then 
he bought all day for one fifth the first sum 
offered. 

Money comes to aid the candidates also in 
many other ways than in those mentioned. In 
the State election of 1891, one of the candi- 
dates for membership in the lower house of the 
Ohio legislature, a resident of one of the cen- 
tral counties, within a week of his nomination, 
was approached by the postmaster of his city 
and told that if he would agree to vote for 
Mr. for United States Senator he might 
have all the money that he needed to bear his 
campaign expenses of all kinds, and that he 
might name the sum himself. Any candidate 
who is willing to sell himself can easily find 
money to help secure his election. 


CAMPAIGN METHODS. 


ALTHOUGH in many districts, especially 
where the proportion of the “commercial ” 
voters is large, bribery is most relied upon to 
secure votes, other means are not neglected. 
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Anything that can carry demoralization into 
the enemy’s camp is likely to be resorted to; 
though, in such cases, everything depends 
upon the personal character and shrewdness 
of the managers. 

One of the most astute, as well as one of the 
most unscrupulous, of political managers is 
Dr. C He is a man whose character in 
private business is entirely above reproach, a 
man of unusual intelligence, of good credit, 
and good morals. He has been the chairman 
of the Republican committee of his county for 
a number of years. Into his county there came 
some few years ago a lightning-rod agent, a 
southern man, and an ex-confederate. He was 
a violent Democrat, a shrewd talker, and soon 
won the confidence of the Democratic man- 
agers, and became prominent in their councils. 
But the lightning-rod business was not very 
profitable, and the man seemed to Dr. C 
one whom he could use. So meeting him one 
day, he inquired about his business, found that 
it was not very good, and offered him an op- 
portunity to make more money, and a good 
regular income if he wished. The man asked 
what he was to do. 

“Tn the first place,” said C , “you are 
to obey orders; do exactly as I tell you; ask 
no questions, and make truthful reports. I 
want you now to go down to the town of 
J and make the acquaintance of Mr. 
G ; hunt him up, and talk with him. I 
do not care what you say,—talk lightning- 
rod business,— but go and see him to-day and 
report to me, and then make it your business 
for the next few weeks to see him as often as 
once or twice a week, and talk with him, so 
that the neighbors will know that you two are 
acquainted.” 

A campaign was coming on, and Mr. G 
was the most trusted Democratic “ worker” in 
his town, and the man who had regularly 
handled the funds for his party there. The 
lightning-rod agent had himself appointed on 
the Democratic committee, and gave reliable 
information to the Republican chairman as to 
the amount of funds the Democrats had, what 
their plans were, and all other information that 
could benefit the Republicans. 

Shortly before election day, acting under the 
instructions of Dr. C , he began to hint to 
the Democratic managers that all was not right 
with Mr. G He doubted his loyalty 
to the Democratic party. He suspected that 
he was betraying the interests of the party to 
the Republicans, and that he would turn over 
the money given him to buy Republican votes. 
At first he was not believed at all. G 
was an honest man, and had been a reliable 
Democrat for years; it was impossible that he 
should be treacherous. At length, one or two 
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evenings before the election, in a meeting of 
the Democratic committee, this agent declared 
that he knew Mr. G was playing false; 
that he had overheard Dr. C and others 
talking, and had learned that they had pur- 
chased Mr. G When this was still not 
believed, he told the committee to name any 
man from their number to go with him; he had 
heard that a meeting of the Republican com- 
mittee was to be held that evening; he knew 
where he could listen at their door without fear 
of detection, and he could get absolute proof. 

A man, one of his own kind, was selected 
to go with him. They went to the building 
where the Republican headquarters were, and 
secreted themselves so that they could over- 
hear what was going on within. Soon Dr. 
C , Judge A , Messrs. H » and 
D , and other members of the Republican 
executive committee, began talking over cam- 
paign matters in the town of J . Dr.C— 
brought up this case of Mr. G (of course, 
this had been arranged by him with the spy 
beforehand), and told the other members of 
the committee, in detail, how he had purchased 
G , how much it had cost him, how much 
money he was to get from him, the exact sum 
that the Democrats had put into his hands, etc. 
The agent and his ally then crept back to the 
Democratic headquarters and told their story. 

The Democrats sent a messenger post haste 
to summon G to come at once, that night. 
He appeared before the committee, and was 
denounced for his treachery. He denied the 
charge vehemently, called to witness his long 
service to the party, his character, his habits, 
everything — but to no avail. There were two 
witnesses present who had heard the whole 
details of the story from Dr. C He was 
read out of his position of trust in the party; 
but it was too late to get another man to 
fill his place in that town. His friends and 
neighbors trusted him, and disbelieved all the 
charges made by the Democratic committee, 
so far as they were known. The consequence 
was that the Democratic management in that 
town was utterly demoralized, and the Repub- 
licans easily carried the day. 

Dr. C kept his lightning-rod agent in 
his employ for two or three years, using him 
at his will as a spy upon the Democratic camp. 
He had suspected one year that one of his local 
managers was playing false to him, but he had 
no proof. Shortly before the next election, his 
agent spy was instructed to make the acquain- 
tance of the man, and to attempt to buy him for 
the Democrats. This was done, the bargain 
made in detail. Then Dr. C sent his agent 
to the Democratic manager, who, he suspected, 
had made the bargain the year before. In con- 
fidential tones the agent told his brother Demo- 
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crat that he had found a traitor among the 
Republicans, his influence, his price, etc., and 
at length his name. “Sh—,” said the manager, 
lifting his finger. “ Keep away from him ; he’s 
my man. I got him last year.” A little ques- 
tioning brought out all the facts, which were 
duly reported to Dr. C . He,in turn, called 
on his Republican co-laborer of the year be- 
fore, and, by his knowledge of facts, forced from 
him a humiliating, in fact, tearful confession, 
and a restitution of the money. Finally, when 
it was evident that the lightning-rod agent could 
be used no longer, the doctor told him that he 
thought he had better leave the county; that 
he should go to the Democratic manager and 
geta suit of clothes for the services that he could 
render the Democrats in that campaign. He 
went, and received a suit. On election day he 
appeared in his new suit of clothes; and tak- 
ing the Republican ticket in his hand, made 
a speech to the Democrats, announced his con- 
version to Republican principles, voted the Re- 
publican ticket, and left the pollsand the county, 
never to return. Some time after, the Demo- 
cratic manager, Mr. A , a thoroughly up- 
right, trustworthy, honorable man in all matters 
not connected with political campaigns, meet- 
ing Dr. C , remarked, after referring to the 
lightning-rod agent, “ Dr. C , I believe you 
are the villain that ever lived” ; a remark 
which Dr. C took, quietly smiling, without 
comment. Of course the news of the agent’s 
treachery gave rise to the belief that in some 
way Mr. G had been betrayed; but the 
details of the plot were known only to the agent 
and Dr. C ,and Dr. C has, presumably, 
never told the story to any except reliable, 
intimate Republican friends. 

I know of an instance in Michigan where a 
very skilful Republican ward “ worker” has kept 
a Democrat in his pay for years. Through him 
he is kept informed of the enemy’s plans ; helps 
pack the Democratic caucuses to Republican 
advantage —an excellent trick, he thinks; buys 
votes to better effect, etc. Doubtless such in- 
stances are not very common. 

To demoralize the Democrats, in one con- 
gressional district in a Western State, in 1888, 
the Republican candidate paid a man $600 
and expenses, some $1500 in all, to run as 
a Labor candidate, and thus draw part of the 
Democratic vote. After getting the money, the 
Labor candidate is said by the Republican 
managers to have sold out to the Democrats, 
though my information on that point is not 
entirely trustworthy. 


HOW VOTES ARE BOUGHT. 


AND now, how are the voters bought? I have 
shown how thoroughly each district is organ- 
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ized, how carefully each vote is watched, and 
some few of the many plans adopted to weaken 
the enemy. In many cases voters who can be 
bought beforehand are kept in custody for a 
day or two before election, then taken to the 
polls, and voted. In one case, in Indiana, a 
man kept a half-idiot who was working for him 
shut up in his cellar for some days before an 
election, to prevent the opposing party from 
capturing and treating him in the same way. 
Then, on election morning, with a man on each 
side to guard him, he was marched to the polls 
with a prepared ticket in his hands, and voted. 

In 1888,in another county of the same State, 
six “ floaters ” were kept under guard in an up- 
stairs office over night, the next morning taken 
down, marched to the polls under guard, voted, 
brought back to the office, and $96 paid to 
their leader— $16 apiece. How the money 
was divided among them only the leader knew. 
The owner of the office is an intelligent, hon- 
est, patriotic, Christian citizen, who detests the 
whole system, but who says that he cannot sit 
still and see the enemy win by such methods. 
He favors any law that will stop the custom 
in both parties, even though it should be to 
the disadvantage of his own. 

In a small city in Michigan a friend of mine 
saw two “floaters” go back and forth across 
the street several times between a Republican 
and a Democratic worker. The first bid was 
a dollar, and the bids were increased a dollar 
at atime. The men finally voted at $7. In 
one of the eastern counties of New York, some 
years ago, a good church deacon and his son 
received $40 each for their votes from a man- 
ager of their own party to keep them from de- 
serting tothe enemy. That year, in that district, 
a strongly Republican one for many years, the 
Democrats nominated a very wealthy man for 
Congress with the hope of winning. The man- 
agement of the election was put into the hands 
of a man who, up to that date, had been an 
active Republican; but his services had not 
been rewarded. The Democratic candidate 
is said to have spent $190.000. This seems 
beyond belief; but it is certain that the Demo- 
crats won, that the campaign is still remem- 
bered for its unheard-of extravagance in vote- 
buying, and that the corrupting influence of 
that campaign of some years ago is still felt 
in the district. 

In another Western State, the night before 
election, the Democrats had several “ floaters” 
corraled in a small hotel and plentifully sup- 
plied with whisky. During the night the 
building was set on fire; and as the “floaters” 
escaped from the flames, most of them were 
captured by Republican “ workers,” run in for 
the night, and voted as Republicans the next 
day. Two theories as to the origin of the fire 
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have been offered: one that the stove was up- 
set by the drunken “floaters”; the other, that 
the building was set on fire by the Republican 
workers. 

In one of the eastern counties of New York 
State, Mr. L , a local Democratic politi- 
cian, had a bull for sale. The day before the 
election of 1888 a farmer came to buy the 
bull. The price asked was $20, the amount 
offered was $15; no sale wasmade. The next 
day L was at the polls looking out for 
votes. The farmer, with his two sons, all of 
whom commonly voted the Democratic ticket, 
inquired how much he was paying for votes. 
He told him $5 apiece. The man went away 
to see the Republican “ workers,” and soon 
returned, saying that he had been offered $6 
each, making $18 in all. L considered a 
moment, and then said: “ Well, you take these 
three ballots and go and vote them, and to- 
morrow come and get the bull.” “So,” asmy 
informant tells me, “the honest farmer and his 
two sons took the ballots, and went, and voted 
for the bull.” L transferred $20 from the 
election pocket to his private pocket, and the 
double transaction was complete. 

In Albany County, New York, a number 
of years ago, one of the Republican candi- 
dates prepared some tickets to be given to the 
“floaters” who were purchased for him. On 
the presentation of these tickets, they were to 
receive the sum stipulated. Some of the Demo- 
cratic committee learned of the plan, secured 
one of the tickets, and then forged enough for 
their own use. During the day they bought 
voters freely for their own party, and paid 
them in tickets which were sent to the Repub- 
lican candidate to cash. He redeemed tickets 
all day, and toward the close of the polls, 
counting up his tickets, and believing himself 
elected by a large majority, offered to bet a 
round sum as to the size of his majority. When 
the polls were closed, however, and the votes 
were counted, he was found to be defeated, 
his tickets having been used to too good ad- 
vantage by the Democrats. In many localities 
little money goes directly to the voters. It is 
paid to men of influence to use in treating, 
etc., or simply to get them to coerce laborers 
or to influence friends. 

These instances that I have given are typi- 
cal, although in certain respects they may be 
considered extreme, and in these forms are, 
perhaps, not very common. 


HOW PREVALENT IS VOTE-BUYING ? 


AFTER all, the vital question is, How preva- 
lent is this custom of cheating and of purchas- 
ing votes, and what possibility. is there of re- 
form? The prevalence of the custom of vote- 


buying depends, of course, very largely upon 
the locality, and upon the circumstances in 
each case. Where a district is strongly Repub- 
lican or Democratic, and there is little likeli- 
hood of defeat for the more prominent party, 
there is little necessity for vote-buying, and 
little is done. In a city of some 15,000 in- 
habitants in the State of Illinois in the cam- 
paign of 1888, money for the direct purchase 
of votes was furnished to only two wards, and 
$125 only was put into the worst ward—i.c., 
the one having the most purchasable votes — 
by the party having the most money. In most 
of the wards three or four “ workers” were paid 
for their day’s labor at the polls, at $2 apiece; 
and a few, mostly colored men, were hired to 
drive carriages to bring voters to the polls. 
In this way eight or ten votes, possibly, at 
each polling-place were made secure. But in 
one or two of the wards not even “ workers” at 
the polls were paid for their time; all was vol- 
untary. This paying of “ workers” is almost 
universally found. 

I have spoken of one county in another 
State in which, in that same campaign, $7000 
was spent by one party, mostly in vote-buying. 
In that county is one township, the most corrupt 
that my attention has ever been called to. I have 
been assured by thoroughly trustworthy infor- 
mants from both parties, members of the county 
committees, that in that township of some two 
hundred voters there is not one thoroughly in- 
corruptible vote. The Democratic managers 
have not one vote of which they are entirely 
sure; and while there are some Republicans 
who cannot be bribed by the Democrats, there 
is not a single Republican voter in the town- 
ship who does not demand pay for his time on 
voting day. Under the new ballot law of Indi- 
ana, each county campaign committee has to 
select for each precinct an election judge and 
an election clerk, residents of the precinct. 
In 1890 the Democratic committee had no 
men in that township whom they could thor- 
oughly trust to fill these offices. They feared 
that any whom they could appoint would be 
bought by the Republicans. However, they 
made the best selections that they could; but 
on election day, in the afternoon, the feeling 
of distrust was so great that the candidate for 
district judge drove some miles in order to 
be on the ground, and by his presence bring 
what pressure he could to bear upon the Demo- 
cratic election judge and election clerk. 

A man who knows assures me that there is 
one township in eastern New York, containing 
about four hundred voters, in which not more 
than thirty voters are entirely beyond reach of 
the money influence. Of course these are ex- 
treme cases; but it is nevertheless true that 
the proportion of voters who are subject to 
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money influence is very great. I have had es- 
timates given me many times by men whose 
knowledge is based upon experience, and I 
find that the localities are not very uncommon 
where from ten to thirty-five per cent. of the 
voters are purchasable. In one county in New 
York, in which, perhaps, the Mugwump vote 
is larger in proportion to the total vote than in 
any other county in the State, and in which the 
largest city has only some 12,000 inhabitants, 
about twenty per cent. of the voters were pur- 
chased in 1888. Perhaps I need not add that 
the voters purchased included none of those 
counted as Mugwumps. 

In Michigan, in one of the best and wealth- 
iest wards of a city of some 15,000 inhabitants, 
the ward manager tells me that he pays about 
five per cent. of the voters. His price has never 
gone above five dollars, and he usually pays 
only one or two dollars. Though he has to pay 
some voters of his own party, he never gives 
them more than two or three dollars, and usu- 
ally only one dollar. 

The evil is not confined to the cities, nor to 
any one State. The probability is, that, all 
things considered, in such a State as that of 
New York, the farmers are as corrupt as the 
residents of the cities. It is said to be not an 
uncommon thing in New York State for a 
farmer to drive in to the polls with his sons and 
hired help, and virtually auction off the lot to 
the highest bidder. In California, an eye-wit- 
ness tells me that he has seen fifty votes offered 
in a lump by one leader, though, in the special 
case mentioned, little was at stake in the elec- 
tion; no bidders were found, and the men (Grea- 
sers) finally withdrew late in the afternoon with- 
out voting at all. 


THE EFFECT OF VOTE-BUYING ON THE VOTERS. 


PERHAPS the chief danger to the State from 
this corruption is that where vote-buying has be- 
come common, the habit has so permeated the 
lower class of voters that the thought of cor- 
ruption or of wrong-doing does not enter the 
minds of many. They feel that they have some- 
thing to sell which is valuable to the candidate; 
and they sell their vote to the candidate with 
almost as little sense of guilt as they sell their 
potatoes to the grocer or their labor to their 
employer. 

In a small city in Michigan, in a single elec- 
tion for alderman, caused by the resignation of 
the former holder of the office, in the wealthiest 
and most respectable ward in the city, a friend 
of mine was a candidate. On the day of elec- 
tion an acquaintance came to him, said that he 
wanted to vote for him, and asked him for a dol- 
lar or two, The candidate referred him to a 
committeeman who, he said, was managing the 
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campaign. The day after election even, a man 
came to him and asked him for two dollars, 
saying that he had bought two votes for him 
the day before for a dollar each without in- 
structions, and he would like to have themoney 
refunded. He, too, was referred to the commit- 
teeman, though he was doubtless lying with ref- 
erence to the purchase of votes. In these cases, 
the men evidently had little feeling of guilt for 
vote-selling, and this seems to be the general tes- 
timony regarding the lower class of “ floaters.” 


CAUSES OF CORRUPTION. 


BEFORE we can find remedies for the cor- 
ruption of the ballot it will be necessary to look 
somewhat carefully into the causes of the cor- 
ruption. It is not sufficient to say that the 
corruption is due to the party spirit of the time, 
or to our form of ballot, or to any other one 
or more of such external causes; the causes 
lie deeper than that. In the first place, so long 
as we have, practically, universal suffrage, we 
shall always find many voters who are ready to 
cast their votes not from principle, but for their 
own pecuniary interest, though this number is 
smaller than many think. A large part of the 
“ commercials ” are paid to vote as they would 
vote without bribery. Not till the millennium 
comes can we expect these most selfish voters 
to refuse to sell their votes, if the opportunity 
offers. We must in some way make it for the 
interests of the party managers not to attempt 
to buy. But, on the other hand, whenever an 
election is close, and “ floaters” stand about, 
waiting for bids, the temptation is so great for 
party managers to buy, in order to secure the 
election of their candidates, that we need not 
expect the practice to stop, unless in some way, 
as said above, we can make the advantage to 
be gained from honesty greater than that to be 
gained from dishonesty. At the present time, 
under our present laws, the prize is so great and 
the risk so slight, that corruption is sure to be 
found in almost every close district. 

At the present time, many a man who will not 
sell his vote to the opposite party-will never- 
theless ask pay for his time on election day. 
From this receipt of his expenses in bringing 
himself and his workmen to the polls, bribery 
is made easy. The man feels that he is not sell- 
ing his vote ; he was expecting to vote his party 
ticket at any rate. But after he has gone thus 
far a number of times he loses sight of the real 
purpose for which he is voting, and the ballot 
seems to be cast for the good, not of the coun- 
try, but of the candidate. If the candidate 
is to be benefited, why should he not pay 
for the benefit? He can afford it. Not a few 
men, seeing money going freely into the pock- 
ets of “ floaters,” say to the managers: “If 
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money is so plentiful, why should the scoun- 
drels get it all? Let us honest partymen have 
our share. Our votes are worth just as much 
to the candidates.” 

In classes of university students, containing 
from ten to twenty voters, more than once I 
have found severai,—from five to ten,— who 
had received from campaign managers*their 
expenses. home from college to cast their votes. 
These students were by no means common 
“floaters”; their votes couid not be directly 
purchased at all. But still, on first considera- 
tion, many of them defend the payment of ex- 
penses of voters by their own party, when they 
are unable to pay them themselves, not real- 
izing that this is but a covert form of bribery, 
and that, after receiving expenses, one would 
not feel at liberty to vote independently. If 
people as intelligent and honest as are college 
students of voting age will thus thoughtlessly 
encourage corrupt methods of voting, what 
may we expect from the “floater” ? 

Another cause that has conduced to the cor- 
ruption of voters is the lack of distinct issues 
between the parties. When party feeling is very 
strong, as in our country at the time of the 
Civil War, when most of the masses feel that 
upon the success of their party depends the ex- 
istence of their country, votes will not be so 
readily sold; relatively speaking, only here and 
there will be found a man whose vote is pur- 
chasable. But when the issues between the 
parties are not sharply drawn, when a man 
feels that either party’s success is of slight con- 
sequence, it is much easier to secure his vote 
by purchase without any consciousness on his 
part of corruption. 

Without going deeply enough tosee the prin- 
ciple that underlies the practice, party managers 
not infrequently declare that the independent 
voter in good part is responsible for bribery. 
It is said that when party lines are sharply 
drawn the voter will not betray his party, but 
that when, through the action of independent 
voters, independent voting has become not 
merely respectable, but on the whole a mark 
of the educated, intelligent class, why should 
not the ignorant voter feel free and proud to 
cut loose from his party and vote as he will? 
It is a mark of spirit and intelligence. The 
intelligent voter, the Mugwump, votes from 
principle ; the ignorant “ float” votes for his own 
advantage, being often too ignorant to distin- 
guish the difference. The argument is used to 
discourage independent voting. There is some 
force, doubtless, in the ingenious plea for party 
fealty, but the real causes of independent vo- 
ting are of course overlooked in such an argu- 
ment, and the remedy is to be found rather in 
making distinct issues than in -voting with one 
party always. The party managers that cover 
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up and dodge the issues of a campaign are to 
blame rather than the Mugwump. 


REMEDIES. 


A LARGE proportion of our States have intro- 
duced ballot-reform laws to secure the secrecy 
of the ballot, and thus, as it is thought, to do 
away with vote-buying; but it will be found 
that the remedy, while helpful, is not sufficient. 
In the State of New York, in the last election, 
under the new ballot law, which, while not per- 
fect, still secures the secrecy of the ballot, vote- 
buying was open and unrebuked in some places, 
though it was far less common, on the whole, 
than before the law was passed. In one pre- 
cinct of one of the cities of the State, in the 
election of 1891, vote-buying was so common 
that, counting the expenses of both parties, an 
amount equal to six dollars for every registered 
voter was paid. The managers, too, had a sur- 
plus on hand after the election. 

The ballot law did part of its work well. 
The voter who wished to cast an independent 
ballot, but who, under the former law would 
have been intimidated, under the present law 
entered the booth, prepared his ballot in secret, 
and voted as he wished. So, too, the man who 
wished to be known as a party man, but who 
still wished to split his ticket, being compelled 
to prepare his ballot in secret, voted more in- 
dependently. 

But the “commercial” voter and the ward 
“boss” will still at times evade the law. Many 
a man who will sell his vote, not fully appre- 
ciating the enormity of the offense, is still hon- 
est enough to vote as he has agreed to vote, 
especially when he is paid by the party that he 
calls his own. Party managers know their men, 
and in many cases can, with a reasonable as- 
surance of success, buy a vote and trust that 
it will be cast as agreed upon; but when party 
managers on both sides stand ready to buy, the 
law will not always be enforced. In some places 
in New York, in the State election of 1891, 
men pleaded physical disability on account of 
headache or other trifling imaginary ailments, 
and in that way obtained permission to take 
with them into the booth to prepare their 
ballots their “friend” —the vote-buyer of the 
ward. As soon as the managers on one side 
saw that the others were evading the law, it 
was much easier and more natural for them to 
evade the law also, than to attempt to get their 
rights after the election was lost, by long and 
doubtful appeal to the courts. So it came about, 
in some places, that at times two and three 
men entered the booth together, little attempt 
being made to enforce the law where any one 
wished to evade it; and vote-buying was al- 
most as common as of old. It was not the 
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form of the ballot or the paster ballot that 
brought about these results; with the blanket 
ballot the same thing might have happened. 
It is the corruption system as a whole that 
has not only stultified the consciences of the 
buyers and the bought, but has hoodwinked 
and discouraged citizens who for love of coun- 
try ought to have seen that the law was en- 
forced. The patriotism of men who stand idly 
by and see such fraudulent practices may well 
be questioned. The man who shields a thief 
or a burglar is a criminal, and may be prose- 
cuted for compounding felony. How is he 
different morally from the man who winks at 
corruption of the ballot? Is not that a dan- 
gerous crime against the state ? 

I was discussing lately the merits of the new 
ballotlawof Michigan, before the first election in 
that State under the law, with a ward “ worker,” 
a good, shrewd business man, who is in politics, 
not for money or office, but for the excitement 
and love of the game. He is a sporting man 
by nature. He has managed his ward for years 
with great success. The thought of honestly 
obeying the new law did not seem to enter his 
mind. His only talk was of methods of evad- 
ing it. When at length I suggested that it 
might pay to obey it, and to insist upon the 
opposite party doing the same, he declared that 
they could not be trusted ; that under an hon- 
est election they would have the advantage, 
for he could outwit them in vote-buying; and 
then, he feared, pathetically, that these new 
laws were going to take half the fun and excite- 
ment out of politics anyway, and he would pre- 
vent their action as long as he could. 

A registration law that prevents the impor- 
tation of voters is good. A ballot law that gives 
the timid party man an opportunity to vote in 
secret as he will, and that prevents intimidation, 
is also good, but we need still something more. 

The politicians are sometimes averse to 
vote-buying, and at times will themselves stop 
it. In one township in Indiana, in 1886, the 
leaders of both parties, who had fought one 
another for years, who knew one another’s 
methods, and how best to check them, agreed 
to do no vote-buying. Unable to trust one 
another, they met the night before election, 
and were paired off for work at the polls on 
election day; no manin either party who had 
been accustomed to vote-buying was permitted 
to speak to a “floater” during the day; no man 
was left a moment alone, unaccompanied by a 
watcher from the other party. Vote-buying in 
that town for that day was suppressed, only 
one vote on either side having been secured 
by unfair means. But instances of this kind 
are exceedingly rare, and in the present con- 
dition of public opinion cannot be counted 
upon. And yet, could not five prominent men 
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in each party practically compel such action in 
any rural county or in any small city, if they 
had the will and courage to make a stand? 
Each of them would need to be as ready to 
prosecute men in his own party as in that of 
his opponents. But of course such men are 
rarely found. 

How difficult it is, though, for the average 
politician to forego a possible advantage for 
the sake of honest principles was shown not 
long ago in a city election in the State of New 
York. The committees had agreed to use no 
money on either side, and had instructed the 
ward “ workers” to that effect. When, however, 
later in the day, the “commercials,” who were 
hanging around waiting for a possible pur- 
chase, became plentiful, the temptation be- 
came too great for one “ worker.” He had 
agreed to use no money, but whisky had not 
been specified; so he supplied himself with a 
number of bottles of that, and began to run the 
voters in. Of course the opposite party soon 
discovered the trick, complaint was made, and 
the illicit traffic stopped; but the breaking of 
faith that day has since prevented so honor- 
able an agreement. 

This seems allied to another case in Michigan, 
where the candidate, knowing that he could 
not directly buy some of his opponent’s voters, 
supplied an ally with money to treat them so 
freely that they became dead drunk and un- 
able to vote at all; thus, as he said to me, 
“killing them off for the day.” One of them 
might well have been killed for a longer period ; 
for, as the candidate went home, he saw one 
of his victims lying in the snow and slush be- 
side the gutter, on a cold, raw day, when such 
an experience could hardly result in less than 
a severe illness. 

The New York law providing for a sworn 
return of the amount of money expended by 
the candidate, though good, as it stands alone, 
is of course of little influence; for the candi- 
dates pay large sums to campaign committees 
that are irresponsible. Even this law has been 
evaded in many instances, and party managers 
say that a majority of candidates in some places 
have perjured themselves in making their re- 
turns. Ithas doubtless, however, had some good 
influence, and more legislation along this line 
would be productive of still greater benefit. It 
seems very desirable that a law of this kind 
should be comprehensive, and so explicit in its 
provisions that a violation could be readily 
detected. There can be no doubt that before 
the passage of the Corrupt Practices Acts in 
England bribery was as great an evil there as 
it has ever been here, and that the methods of 
evading the first laws were as ingenious and 
technical as any used here to steal a senate or 
to capture a presidency. All the halls in a town 
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were hired to prevent meetings; to avoid brib- 
ery, rooms were rented for a week or two for 
guests that were never to come; men were 
hired by the dozen at enormous wages to erect 
campaign polls, and other squads of “ floaters” 
were hired at equally munificent rates to guard 
them; that is, to remain in the nearest public 
house, and to look toward them a few times a 
day. Wives of needed voters were hired to 
make banners and uniforms, and their chil- 
dren to carry torches. Probably no imagin- 
able method of corruption was overlooked. 
And yet their law is said to have practically 
ended the corruption, only here and there a 
vote being purchased now. 

The English parliamentary elections are 
much simpler than ours, as only the one office 
is to be filled, so that their law would need 
much modification for adoption here. It may 
be, too, that some of its features would not be 
well adapted to our country, either because 
poorly suited to our people, or because we could 
not hope to secure their enactment. A law 
might be passed, however, were there a strong 
desire for reform, that might do much good. 
The following provisions are suggested : 

Let the amount that can be expended for 
each candidate on the ticket be strictly limited ; 
a certain small sum for a ward or town office, 
a larger sum for a county office, and a still 
larger for a congressional or State office, etc. 
The amounts should be liberal for all legitimate 
needs, and might be graded more or less by 
the number of voters, the size of the district, etc. 
Each candidate should be permitted to pay 
only his own personal expenses, for traveling, 
postage, etc. These sums should be limited, 
and he should be compelled to account under 
oath for every cent so expended. The rest of 
his contribution should go to his committee 
or manager. Every candidate representing a 
party should be compelled to have his cam- 
paign managed by his party committee. All 
the regular expenditures, except the personal 
ones mentioned above, should be made by the 
treasurer of the committee, and he should make 
a sworn, itemized return of every penny that 
comes into his hands. An independent candi- 
date should select a manager who, under like 
conditions of accountability, should manage his 
canvass. The number of workers under pay 
at the polls on election day should be strictly 
limited, and the amount of their compensation 
prescribed. The English law does not permit 
the agents at the polls to vote. If their num- 
ber is limited, however, I do not see the neces- 
sity for disfranchisement. Of course all bribery, 
promises of offices, etc., treating, and all such 
practices, should be forbidden, as well as ex- 
penditures for certain purposes that, though in- 
nocent, are really unnecessary, and which are 


readily used to avoid bribery laws. Opin- 
ions might differ as to the nature of the ex- 
penditures to be forbidden; but whenever a 
practice, innocent in itself, becomes a cover 
for crime, expenditure of campaign money 
for it should be forbidden. Under this head 
in England come expenditures for torch-light 
processions and parades, bands of music, pay- 
ment for carriages or horses to bring voters 
to the polls, payment of railway fares, expen- 
ditures for flags, cockades, ribbons, or other 
marks of distinction, etc. Some of these meth- 
ods of conducting a campaign may arouse en- 
thusiasm ; but they can hardly be said to be 
educative, and politicians say that processions, 
music, even campaign speeches, affect few 
votes. If one party has them, the other must; 
but excepting the speeches, all might be for- 
bidden with no harm to the voter, though I 
question if we have in the country a legislature 
bold enough to pass such a bill. 

Many people defend the practice of bring- 
ing voters to the polls in carriages at the ex- 
pense of the party, paying railway fares of those 
temporarily absent from home, etc. It is said 
that many a cripple, or poor man living at a 
distance, would otherwise be deprived of his 
vote; that the students in colleges, traveling 
salesmen, and others could often not afford to 
come home at election time, and that they 
would thus be disfranchised. So far as the mat- 
ter concerns the crippled and infirm, while hired 
carriages do bring them to the polls, the car- 
riages are not hired especially on their account, 
but rather for the sake of the owners and dri- 
vers, and that of the lazy and careless voters, 
whose votes are worse than useless to the 
country. The infirm, were no carriages hired 
by the committees, would hire carriages for 
themselves or be brought by public-spirited 
friends. As for the other classes, the trouble 
of bringing themselves to the polls would make 
their ballot of more value than it now is, and 
would make the right more highly appreciated. 
If they are to be aided at all,—a practice that 
seems to me undesirable,—it should be at the 
public expense, not at that of the candidate. 
No thoughtful, honest voter casts his vote as 
a favor to any man or party ; he votes for his 
country’s good. 

This practice of paying for such expendi- 
tures has led very many of our farmers to feel 
that they should receive pay for their time, 
and that of their men, on election day, and 
has led college students to feel that they may 
honorably receive their expenses home. Why? 
They feel that they are voting for the good of 
the candidate. Why should he not pay them 
their necessary expenses? But no man can 
take such expenses, and thereafter cast an in- 
dependent ballot. We ought not to blind 
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yoters to the real significance of the ballot. I 
think it very doubtful if a law could be en- 
acted here at present forbidding such expen- 
ditures; I have no doubt that, in connection 
with other laws, it would be desirable. 

3ut to the provisions mentioned should be 
added the measure that has proved in Eng- 
land perhaps the most advantageous of all, the 
one recommended by Governor Hill in his an- 
nual message of 1890. By this law any success- 
ful candidate against whom can be proved a 
charge of bribery or of a corrupt practice, either 
on his own part or on that of his party man- 
agers, may be deprived of his seat by a writ 
of guo warranto,and his competitor, who brings 
the suit, may take the seat in his stead, un- 
less the defendant shows that the petitioner 
also has been guilty of bribery, either through 
himself or his committee. This act, as a rule, 
makes it more advantageous, especially for 
the weaker candidate, to be honest than to be 
guilty of bribery; and, as experience in Eng- 
land and Canada has shown, self-interest in 
this way works better results than honest in- 
tentions merely. With this act it seems to me 
that we might be able to go further in accor- 
dance with the spirit of our institutions, and, 
in fact,—not merely in the statutes, as we 
sometimes do now,— disfranchise for a longer 
or shorter period any man found guilty of brib- 
ery or corrupt practice, either as giver or re- 
ceiver. The fundamental principle upon which 
all democratic government is founded is that 
of personal responsibility. The true basis of 
suffrage is not property, or education, but per- 
sonality. When one has lost this by failing to 
exercise hisindependent right to a vote, through 
yielding his principles to the will of another, he 
might well be deprived of his right to vote. Cer- 
tainly a candidate for office, unseated because 
of bribery, should be disfranchised, as by the 
English law. 

A system of proportional representatives, or 
a law providing that all nominations, whether 
first made in convention or not, must be made 
by petitions, and all candidates be given an 
equal chance of prominence on the ballots, 
would tend to weaken the influence of the 
“machine.” Any law that tends to make the 
prizes for corruption less will be likely to have 
a good influence. But back of all these laws 
must bea favorable public opinion. Atthe pres- 
ent time in New York State, according to all 
appearances, no law would be more beneficial 
to the Democratic party than one that in real- 
ity established purity of elections. The Demo- 
cratic managers concede that the Republicans 
have the advantage in vote-buying, because, 
as they say, “ We have to buy not merely Re- 
publican votes, but our own as well.” By far 
the larger portion of the purchasable vote is 
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probably normally Democratic. The Repub- 
licans, too, for several years, in the general 
opinion, have been able to raise money more 
easily than the Democrats. Men standing high 
in the councils of the Republican party have 
said to me that the greatest blow that the Re- 
publican party in New York had received for 
many years was the present ballot-reform law. 
And yet, with the legislature Democratic in 
both branches, and with a Democratic gover- 
nor, no attempt has been made to extend the 
election laws in this direction, although Gover- 
nor Hill recommended repeatedly —sincerely, 
his friends say; insincerely, say his enemies— 
such extension, along the lines of the best experi- 
ence of Europe. What is the explanation of this 
neglect? The Democratic leaders say that pub- 
lic opinion is not with them. By public opinion, 
of course, they include the opinion of the “ float- 
ers” as well as of all of their own party managers. 
Theleading Democrats, those high in the coun- 
cils of the party, the leading machine politi- 
cians, would doubtless be glad tosee the practice 
stopped, but the ward “ heelers,” those who have 
the money to handle, and who make good pro- 
fits by handling the money, would be opposed 
to the stopping of the practice. 

So, again, most of the “ floaters” would be 
unwilling to see the practicestopped. Theparty 
managers cannot carry out the act unless pub- 
lic opinion is so strong in its favor that they can 
afford to alienate more than merely a large por- 
tion of the “ floaters.” They cannot afford to do 
it until the pressure of public opinion is strong 
enough to gain them by their act as many votes 
as they would lose by alienating the lower class 
of their party workers. County managers say 
that the men who handle their money regu- 
larly keep out good pay for-themselves, twenty 
or thirty dollars at least, on election day, when 
much money is paid. It is the opinion of more 
than one that two thirds of these “ buyers” could 
readily be bought for no great sum, being in 
party fealty little above the “floater” proper. I 
know of one in the West, who, in 1890, offered 
for $200 to use his influence in his own party 
for the candidate for county clerk of the oppo- 
site party, the money to be paid on condition 
of the success of the candidate. It was feared 
that he was seeking to get evidence against the 
candidate, and no bargain was made. 

In 1890, in Ohio, an expert workman in one 
of the rolling-mills in the interior of the State 
was hired by the candidate for Congress, a man 
since given a high executive office, to aid him 
in his campaign. He was first given $400; then, 
for election day, $1000 more. After election 
he had $800 of it retained, on which capital he, 
within a few weeks, started asaloon. The head 
roller in the same establishment, a man earn- 
ing from fifteen to twenty dollars a day, was 
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offered twice his wages for two weeks’ work in 
electioneering for the same candidate, but he 
declined. These men, of course, were expected 
to influence the labor vote in the trades-unions, 
but the first one kept a large part of the money 
given him, and doubtless could have been 
bought by the opposition. 

The opinion of many of our most intelligent 
classes is in favor of reform, though the mea- 
sures of reform that they advocate may be some- 
times unpractical, as the politicians charge; but 
there is as yet no popular demand on the part 
of the great mass of voters for this reform. Pub- 
lic opinion must be created, and here is the 
work for the reformers. We need the old Cob- 
den cry, “ Agitate, agitate, agitate!” Public in- 
terest, perhaps, can best be achieved by letting 
the people know through papers, periodicals, 
and books what is really done. This is by no 
means_ generally comprehended. And then, 
too, must be shown the evils that come from 
these practices. 

So, again, as public opinion is slow to move, 
it may well be worth while to have the prin- 
ciples of rational, honest politics taught in 
our schools and colleges to a greater extent 
than is at present done. We hear much talk 
in school conventions of “ teaching patriotism.” 
But how is it to be taught? The practice of 
cheering the flag, of learning the biographies 
of some of our leading statesmen, or of learn- 
ing to believe, without knowing why, that our 
country is the strongest and best on earth, will 
have little effect toward remedying our present 
political evils. Civil government is something 
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Money in Elections. 


HE preceding article by Professor J. W. Jenks, of 

Cornell University, on the corrupt uses of money 
in elections, is in many ways one of the most notable 
contributions yet made to the discussion of this im- 
portant subject. It does not deal in generalities, but 
gives in specific form an amount of detailed information 
as to the ways in which money is used improperly 
which will startle persons who are not familiar with 
the mechanism of what is called“ practical politics.” 
Yet every one who is familiar with that mechanism 
must admit that all that Professor Jenks sets forth is 
true in every particular. The poll-books, which he 
describes as being used by the campaign committees 
throughout the rural districts of New York State for 
the purpose of keeping track of the purchasable 
voters, are very well known to all persons who inter- 
est themselves in politics at all. Indeed, the use of them 
has so hardened the consciences of the practical politi- 
cians that they make little or no concealment of their 
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more than the written constitution, the names 
of the officers, the dates of election, and other 
such facts as are taughtin our text-books on civil 
government. The civil government that will 
help our children to get ideas which later will 
be of practical use in politics is that which 
shows the principles of party government, the 
methods of making nominations, of carrying 
elections, of making appointments to offices, 
and all the other details of our political life as 
it in fact is managed, together with the facts 
of history and political science which show 
that, however valuable in carrying single elec- 
tions, and advancing local interests, dishonest 
political scheming may be, in the long run the 
interests of states, as of individuals, are fur- 
thered by honest principles; that great public 
questions are not settled till they are settled 
right, because “the power in men that makes 
for righteousness ” is, after all, when men’s 
eyes are opened, the dominant one. 
Lombroso, in his great work on criminals, 
has well said that each state has the criminals 
that it deserves. So, too, in a much truer 
sense, may it be said that each state has the 
laws, the institutions, the benefits, the evils 
that it deserves. Many of our best citizens, 
considered by themselves, are unjustly treated 
in our corrupt election practices; but taking 
our people as a whole, they have what they 
wish, though the wishing may be ignorant. 
When we, by the means suggested, have so en- 
lightened our public that they demand improve- 
ments in these methods, the improvements will 
come, and that in a way to be effective. 


Jeremiah W. Jenks. 
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contents. In some sections of the State the number 
of purchasable voters enrolled on these books is said to 
exceed the number of those belonging to either party. 

What is true of New York is, in a greater or less 
degree, true of nearly every other State of the Union 
in which the strength of the two great parties is evenly 
balanced. In Rhode Island, for example, where money 
has been used corruptly in every election since the 
war, and in some before and during the war, there are 
known to be about 5000 purchasable voters in a total 
of 54,000, or nearly ten per cent. of the whole number. 
These are distributed over the State, ranging from 
ten in the smaller towns to 1000 in the cities; but in 
every case their names and individual prices are mat- 
ters of record. In one town, according to a careful 
analysis of the record by the “ Providence Journal,” 
whose figures we are quoting, all but ten of the total 
registered voters were set down as purchasable. Prices 
range from $2 to $5 a head, according to the demand. 

It is worse than useless for the American people to 
shut their eyes to the existence of this evil, or to ima- 
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gine that it will cure itself in time. It must be met in 
this country, as it has been met in England and other 
countries, with restrictive and prohibitive measures of 
the most comprehensive and stringent character. Bad 
as our condition is, Professor Jenks is quite correct in 
saying it is not so bad as that of England was before the 
enactment of its Corrupt Practices Act in 1883. Our 
bribery methods are in some respects different from 
what the English were, and are less open and less gen- 
eral, but they are all as easily reached by law as theirs 
were found to be. 

In all American efforts to meet the evil by legislation 
the mistake has been made of trying to accomplish the 
end in a brief and more or less general statute. The 
authors of the various bills, while drawing their ideas 
mainly from the English act, have been afraid to imi- 
tate its great length and minuteness lest their measures 
be condemned as “ too complex ” and “ too cumber- 
some” for the simple needs of free American election 
methods. When ballot reform was first discussed, the 
opponents of it raised the same cry against the bills 
which its advocates prepared, and sought to have sub- 
stituted for them measures of their own invention which 
were said to be simple and direct. Experience has 
shown, however, that in practice the simple and direct 
laws have all been failures, while those condemned as 
complicated have succeeded so perfectly as to furnish 
the accepted model of all subsequent ones. This lesson 
ought to be of use to us in preparing our corrupt prac- 
tices laws. It is true that the English act is long, but 
it is also true that it was so completely successful from 
the moment of its application to an election that it 
abolished corruption and bribery at a single blow. The 
minuteness of the law covered every form of corruption 
so surely that its practice without detection was found 
to be impossible. Any law which fails to do this is too 
short, no matter what its length. The English act, as 
one of its ablest commentators, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, 
says, “is pervaded by two principles: the first is to 
strike hard and home at corrupt practices ; the second 
is to prohibit, by positive legislation, any expenditure 
in the conduct of an election which is not absolutely 
necessary.”” Both these principles were embodied in 
the act with such thoroughness that bribery disappeared 
instantly from English elections, never to return. 

We can accomplish the same purification in this coun- 
try, whenever public opinion reaches the point at which 
it is demanded. We must, as Professor Jenks points 
out, limit the expenditures in every instance, grading 
the maximum sum according to the office, and must 
require the sworn return of every penny received or ex- 
pended, either by the candidate, or his agent, or his 
campaign committee. On every point the law must be 
drawn with such minuteness and clearness that evasion 
or violation will be impossible without detection and 
punishment. Then, too “assessments ” upon candidates 
must be forbidden, and voluntary contributions from 
them must be limited, and the uses made of money strictly 
accounted for; every loophole of escape from the pub- 
lication of every penny expended must be closed and 
barred. Thatis the strength which makes the length of 
the English statute, and we must have the sense as well 
as the courage to imitate it. 

One new evil has sprung up here recently which 
Professor Jenks does not mention, and that is the hiring 
of registered voters to remain away from the polls. By 
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this method the briber is able to get positive proof that 
the bribed voter has kept his bargain. This practice 
would be broken up by the requirement of strict ac- 
countability for every penny expended. Like all the 
other evils, it exists only because of a kind of dullness 
of the public conscience, which, while it may not exactly 
condone bribery in elections, is not equal to the exer- 
tion of declaring that it will no longer be tolerated. 
Professor Jenks’s words on this question of public re- 
sponsibility are strong and to the point, and we commend 
them to the serious consideration of our readers. Pub- 
lic opinion is king in the United States, and it must 
bear the responsibility of all the sins which its own 
supineness or indifference permits corrupt politicians 
to commit. 


What the Columbian Exhibition will do for America. 


THE fact which most strongly impressed all visitors 
to the international exhibition at Paris in 1889 was its 
artistic character. Far beyond any of its predecessors 
in any land as a triumph of industry and a triumph of 
science, it was still more remarkable as a triumph of 
beauty. To perceive this fact, one did not need to enter 
the vast and stately palace filled with pictures and 
statues which showed the current work of all civilized 
countries, and, as in a splendid historical panorama, 
France’s own work for a century past. Nor did one 
need to examine the buildings, or to study the sculp- 
tured decorations with which buildings and grounds 
were lavishly adorned. The most impressive, the most 
beautiful thing at the Paris Exposition was the concep- 
tion of the exhibition as a whole: the choice and ar- 
rangement and planting of the site, the placing of the 
buildings, their design considered as factors in a great 
coherent yet diversified scheme, and the way in which 
all individual factors worked together toward a mag- 
nificently harmonious general effect. It was the gen- 
eral effect of this exhibition — the fine combining of its 
architectural, sculptural, and natural features — which 
gave it unique importance as an artistic spectacle. 

All Americans who saw it must have said: “ Only in 
Paris could sucha result be achieved. Only the most ar- 
tistic nation in the world could have achieved it; and 
even this nation could not if its artistic powers had been 
unorganized, uncontrolled. France possesses a far larger 
number of great artists than any other land. These 
artists have been trained in the same schools, are in- 
spired by the same practical and esthetic ideals, and 
are used to working together, and to working under 
official control ; and this exhibition is an official, Gov- 
ernment enterprise. Under such conditions such suc- 
cess was possible; under other conditions it would be 
impossible. Under American conditions how could we 
hope to see it even remotely approached ? Howcan we 
hope soon to see in America anything very different 
from what we saw at Philadelphia in 1876: a big in- 
dustrial show, a triumph of commercialism and applied 
science, an exaltation of material wealth, where beauty 
existed only in certain collections almost altogether 
drawn from foreign sources, and where the desire for 
beauty, when it could be elsewhere divined, had been 
stunted by crude ignorance, limited by economy or 
deformed by the love of mere display, and stultified 
by the lack of any common ideal and the absence of 
any general scheme of arrangement and design? We 
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are not nearly so artistic a people as the French,” 
we said to ourselves in Paris. “ Such artistic power 
as we do possess is largely untrained, and such trained 
talents as we have are accustomed to work indepen- 
dently and along different paths. Whatever we may do 
will be done by unorganized public, not by organized 
official, effort; and so we can never have an exhibition 
which, as a whole, will approach the beauty of this 
one, or be half so useful in teaching how artistic tal- 
ents of various kinds may best be utilized.” 

We said this in Paris, and, a year or so later, when 
the Columbian Exhibition of 1893 was decided upon, 
we said it again, and perhaps more emphatically, in 
the belief that such an enterprise would be less well 
carried out in a Western city-than it might have been 
in Washington, as a Government enterprise, or in New 
York, the center of the artistic life of our continent. 
As the city of Chicago would appear to the eyes of 
the world if, for artistic importance, it were compared 
with the city of Paris, nearly so, all Americans feared, 
might the artistic importance of the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion contrast with that of the last Paris Exhibition. 
Artistic capabilities, we knew, had vastly developed 
in our country since 1876. But our people, we 
thought, still did not rightly feel the difference be- 
tween skill and ineptitude, between beauty and ugli- 
ness, and still did not rightly value skill and beauty 
even when it recognized them. And still there was no 
likelihood that the many hands which would have to 
plan and build the exhibition would agree upon any 
scheme of arrangement and treatment broad and firm 
enough to secure that fundamental harmony between 
part and part without which dignity, beauty, and im- 
pressiveness of general aspect could not be secured, 
and without which even the possible excellence of in- 
dividual features would fail of its right effect. The 
very progress we had made in art during the past fif- 
teen years seemed to make a harmonious exhibition 
improbable, for it had been progress along many di- 
verging paths, and had meant rather the accentuation 
of artistic individuality than a growing concord in 
taste. Chicago, we thought, might show us some 
buildings and some collections much more beautiful 
than any we had seen in Philadelphia, but it would 
not show us a beautiful exhibition. The commercial, 
utilitarian side of American endeavor might not be so 
crudely set forth as in 1876; but at best we could ex- 
pect only a carnival of conflicting individual efforts, 
where art, pseudo-art, frank utilitarianism, and a child- 
ish or a vulgar love of display would meet and strug- 
gle together. 

Such anticipations as these were universal two years 
ago. We need not explain how radically mistaken they 
have already been proved. Mr. Van Brunt has told 
our readers how the great exhibition of 1893 was or- 
ganized and how its site was selected —or, more truly, 
how the place for its site was chosen and then the site 
itself was almost literally created. He has told how 
architects of proven ability from various parts of the 
country were intrusted with the chief buildings, and 
how these architects consulted with each other and with 
the landscape architects as regarded the placing and 
the designing of their works. And he has described 
some of the buildings in detail, and has hinted at the 
harmonious grandeur and beauty of their general effect. 
He has shown that we are to have a very beautiful 
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exhibition, and has shown that it will be beautiful be- 
cause those who are making it are working together in 
a brotherly spirit, according to a wise and well-defined 
artistic scheme, and with a distinct and lofty general 
ideal in their minds. He has shown that an association 
of practical American business men, securing funds for 
the most part by their own efforts, and employing a 
band of artists hitherto accustomed to work in entire 
independence of one another, will create an exhibition 
similar in interest, as a homogeneous artistic spectacle, 
to the one created by the Government of the most artis- 
tic nation in the world, exerting unlimited powers, and 
employing a corps of artists accustomed from their 
earliest student days to tread in the same paths and to 
work hand in hand. 

But there is even more than this to be said. We con- 
fidently assert, on the evidence of all the most ex- 
perienced judges of art whom it has been possible for us 
to consult, that the Chicago Exhibition will far surpass 
even the Paris one of 1889 when considered in its en- 
tirety and for its artistic interest. A much more beau- 
tiful, scholarly, and monumental type of architecture 
has been adopted for its main buildings; accessory 
works of an ornamental kind will be more numerous, 
more imposing, and more original, while at least equally 
artistic in character; greater care is being taken that 
harmony of effect shall not be injured by the aspect of 
minor works of utility or decoration ; and the neigh- 
borhood of the great lake, and the novel and skilful 
way in which wide expanses of water and varied plan- 
tations have been made the basis of the plan of the 
grounds themselves, will much more than compensate 
for the absence of a rushing river like the Seine and 
a dominating hill like the Trocadéro. The Eiffel Tower 
is a marvelous, an interesting, and hardly an ugly struc- 
ture; but it is not an artistic structure. It did not con- 
flict with its surroundings at Paris. But anything re- 
sembling it — anything remarkable chiefly for size or 
for mechanical ingenuity — would look painfully out 
of place on the Chicago grounds. This fact suffices to 
prove their higher degree of beauty; and the fact that 
no conspicuous structure appealing in any way to mere 
curiosity, or to the love of the new or the marvelous, 
has been contemplated by the authorities at Chicago, 
proves how seriously and wisely artistic a spirit is con- 
trolling the great enterprise. 

Those who fail to see the exhibition of 1893 will fail 
to see the most beautiful spectacle which has been of- 
fered to the eyes of our generation. But those who 
have time to see only its genergl aspect, without study- 
ing any of its collections — wonderfully interesting 
though these will be—will have seen the very best 
of it. 

When we remember what a great impulse was given 
to the popular love of art by the collections shown in 
the exhibition of 1876, what may we not expect as a 
result of the stately, beautiful, and truly poetic pano- 
rama of art that will be unrolled before the eyes of the 
nation in 1893? It will show for the first time, to scores 
of thousands of Americans who have never traveled 
abroad and can scarcely hope to do so, what is the 
meaning of the word beauty, what is the significance 
of the word art. It will convince them, as nothing 


else but long and intelligent foreign travel could, that 
beauty is an enjoyable thing, that art is a thing worth 
striving for and paying for. Indeed, no amount of for- 
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eign travel could teach this lesson so clearly as it will 
be taught to the average American by the plain fact 
that all this stately splendor was thought worth get- 
ting and worth paying for by hard-headed American 
business men, and for a merely temporary purpose. 
One constantly hears expressions of regret that build- 
ings and sculptures so costly and beautiful should be 
destined to last for a few months only. But, in truth, 
their transitory character will vastly augment their mis- 
sionary power. Even the most ignorant may dimly 
understand that it is worth while to take pains and 
spend money upon a result which is to be for all time; 
but at Chicago they will be told that this is worth 
while even for a result of almost ephemeral duration. 

But it is not merely the untraveled American, wholly 
ignorant and neglectful of art, whom the exhibition will 
profit and instruct. Cultivated Americans think well 
of their fellow-countrymen in many directions. But as 
anation we have as yet too little faith in our artistic capa- 
bilities, — too little respect for the American artist, too lit- 
tle belief that the nascent love of the public for art is 
genuine, vital, and strong. The Columbian Exhibition 
will prove to the most doubting and critical spirit that 
American art exists, that it is capable of great things, 
and that it can do great things in a way distinctively its 
own. Had Chicago equaled Paris, it would be greatly 
to our credit; but it has surpassed Paris. Had it pro- 
duced a beautiful exhibition in imitation of the Paris 
Exhibition, it would again be much ; but it has conceived 
an entirely different ideal, and carried it out on entirely 
novel lines. We shall have an exhibition more dignified, 
beautiful, and truly artistic than any the world has seen ; 
and it will be entirely our own, in general idea and in 
every detail of its execution. It will convince all cul- 
tivated Americans, we repeat, of the vitality and vigor 
and independence of American art ; and, we believe, its 
effect upon the vast public which will view it will con- 
vince them of the genuineness of the nascent American 
love of art. 

Of course the learning of these great lessons will 
quickly react for good upon the American artist, open- 
ing to him wider fields, creating for him a more sym- 
pathetic public, exalting him to nobler ambitions, in- 
spiring him to more strenuous efforts, deepening and 
strengthening his self-respect and his respect for art as 
a valued factor in the life of the nation. So wisely have 
the architectural types for the chief buildings been 
chosen that, we believe, they will do much to deter- 
mine the lines of our architectural work in the future; 
and, at all events, no artist who visits Chicago can 
fail to learn the great lesson that in harmony and fra- 
ternity of effort lies our best hope of a noble artistic 
development. 

We shall not speak of the great effect this exhibition 
will have in increasing the respect of foreigners for the 
people of the United States. This seems to us a very 
minor point in comparison with the effect it will have 
upon ourselves. Its national will be of far more vital 
importance than its international effect. What we 
chiefly wish to lay stress upon is its claim upon Ameri- 
cans as avery beautiful spectacle, and, still more forci- 
bly, its claim upon Americans as a very instructive 
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specficle. It will delight their eyes as nothing else 
has ever done. It will teach them the nature and value 
of art as nothing else could do. And it will affirm 
and increase their faith in those democratic institu- 
tions which once more, in a new field, have proved 
themselves capable of a magnificent, an unrivaled 
achievement. 


Liberty, Law, and Order. 


Goop citizens are often grievously perplexed by the 
contemplation of those situatio.s in life where oppos- 
ing opinions or interests are brought into sharp con- 
flict, and where the thoughtful man finds a certain 
amount of justice on both sides, and therefore hesitates 
as to the side to which he will give his sympathies. 
We speak now of those cases where the good citizen 
is an onlooker merely, not where he is necessarily a 
participator in the struggle on one side or the other, 
for then he is quicker to make up his mind. If the 
conflict is between the Indian and the grizzly, there is 
apt to be a finer balancing of motives and rights than 
if the grizzly happen to be in pursuit of the citizen 
himself. 

The only way we know of whereby these doubts 
and anxieties can be quickly resolved into definite 
views is by a firm grip upon a few definite principles. 
These are the days of special sympathy with the poor 
and with the so-called — and sometimes narrowly so- 
called — “ working-classes,”— the days of new or re- 
newed theories and experiments as to the relation of 
labor and capital. This is the present phase of the 
eighteenth-century revolution. Never was so much 
said or written and thought on these subjects. Mean- 
time, while some are thinking, others are acting; the- 
ories are being put into practice, and in the process 
heads are being broken, and dynamite is destroying 
property and life. 

Shall we not, then, says the doubting citizen, sym- 
pathize with “ organized labor,” and with reasoned 
discontent, even if these lead in extreme cases to self- 
inflicted misery and brutal bloodshed? Oh, yes; sym- 
pathy is right, if this does not bring infirmity of pur- 
pose, and that softness of attitude which encourages 
violence and crime. Yes, sympathize wherever sym- 
pathy may be justly due; but cling to the solid rock of 
individual liberty, of obedience to law, and the preser- 
vation of the peace! And do so for the very reason 
that in this world it will take so long to straighten 
things out in a way satisfactory to all. The readjust- 
ment of interests, the experimenting with new eco- 
nomical and governmental devices, will be such a slow 
process; there will always be so many apparent causes 
of discontent, that, unless by general consent these 
matters are arranged by peaceful methods, perpetual 
war, secret and bloody plots, infamous assassinations, 
will make life on this planet, to say the least, even 
much more unpleasing than it now is. Violence and 
crime, committed in no matter what honest name, are an- 
archy ; and anarchy, in a free country, must be stamped 
out like the plague,— with the discrimination and the 
remorselessness of justice. 
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“The Numerical Strength of the Confederate Army.” 
I. A SOUTHERN VIEW O¥ THE QUESTION. 


iy THE CENTURY for March I find an article enti- 
tled “The Numerical Strength of the Confederate 
Army,” in which the <uthor, Mr. A. B. Casselman, ex- 
presses the opinion that it would not be difficult to 
prove that the total number of men enrolled in the Con- 
federate army from the beginning to the close of the 
war was not far from 1,500,000. He bases this opinion 
upon the number of troops which, according to his 
estimate, North Carolina furnished to the Confederacy, 
his supposition being that North Carolina furnished one 
tenth of the strength of the Confederate army. That 
this estimate of Mr. Casselman is far too high is easy 
to see, if certain facts are taken into consideration. I 
purpose stating these facts and the conclusions to be 
drawn from them. 

The total population of the eleven States that se- 
ceded was 9,100,789, of which 5,446,919 were white 

_ and 3,653,870 were colored. But West Virginia, as is 
well known, seceded from Old Virginia and from the 
Confederacy. The population of West Virginia at that 
time was 376,488, which, being deducted from the popu- 
lation of the eleven seceded States, leaves 8,724,301 as 
the total population of those States. As the white pop- 
ulation of West Virginia was at that time about 361,- 
000, the total white population of the Confederate 
States was 5,085,919. Now North Carolina’s white 
population was 629,942. Only two other States of the 
Confederacy had so large a white population as North 
Carolina. These were Tennessee and Virginia, the 
former having 826,722 white inhabitants, and the latter 
686,299 (after deducting the white population of West 
Virginia). 

Mr. Casselman states that Major John W. Moore, 
late of the 3d North Carolina Battalion, made an esti- 
mate that his State furnished to the Confederacy 150,- 
ooo men; but admits that Major Moore, after the most 
careful investigation, changed his estimate to 125,000. 
Now if we take the highest estimate for North Caro- 
lina, as Mr. Casselman prefers, and assume that each 
of the other Confederate States furnished troops in the 
same ratio, we will find the total number of troops raised 
by the eleven Confederate States to be 1,211,000. 

But there are some things to be considered which 
Mr. Casselman seems to have lost sight of entirely. 
During 1861 it was impossible for the Confederacy to 
put large armies into the field, because arms were not 
to be had. Of more than 300,000 enrolled, many thou- 
sands were in camps of instruction waiting for arms. 
The result was that in the early spring of 1862 the 
Confederate armies were so greatly outnumbered that 
they could do nothing but retire before the Union 
armies as they advanced. Had the other Union gen- 
erals possessed Grant’s energy, and been untram- 
meled by their Government, the Confederacy might 
have been crushed early in 1862. But when the fall of 
Donelson came like a thunderclap, the Confederacy 
was aroused to prompt and energetic action. The Con- 
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script Act was passed in April, 1862, two months 
after the fall of Donelson. The old regiments were 
rapidly filled up, new ones were formed, and through- 
out the South the greatest activity prevailed. By this 
time large supplies of arms began to pour in, brought 
by the blockade-runners, and others were manufactured 
in the newly established workshops of the South. 
The Southern armies were largely increased in num- 
bers and efficiency, and, had the South retained all the 
territory that she held in 1861, her armies might have 
come somewhat nearer than they actually did to the 
figures claimed by Mr. Casselman for 1861 and 1862, 
viz., 850,000. But it must not be forgotten that before 
the passage of the Conscript Act the western Con- 
federate armies had been forced back to the borders 
of Alabama and Mississippi; that the larger portion 
of Tennessee was in the grasp of the Union armies, 
and that before the month of May the city of New Or- 
leans, containing more than a third of the white popu- 
lation of Louisiana, was also under Federal control. A 
large part of Northern and Eastern Virginia, containing 
several of the large towns of the State, was also occu- 
pied by the forces of the Union early in May. The 
Kentucky campaign of Bragg and Kirby Smith re- 
covered a part of Middle Tennessee, but at least one 
third of the State was in Federal possession during 1862, 
and three fourths of it after the summer of 1863. Early 
in 1863 the larger part of Arkansas was occupied by 
the Federal armies. The first Conscript Act was passed 
April 16, 1862. This embraced all the white men in 
the Confederacy between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five. On September 27 of the same year all 
white men between the ages of thirty-five and forty- 
five were placed in the military service for three years. 
On February 11, 1864, the Conscript Act was further 
extended to embrace all white men between the ages 
of seventeen and fifty. By this time almost the entire 
State of Tennessee was occupied by the Federal armies. 
Surely it will not be claimed that every man or boy 
capable of bearing arms throughout all this lost ter- 
ritory was enrolled in the Confederate armies: The 
eleven seceded States furnished to the Union 54,000 
white troops, of whom 31,000 were furnished by the 
State of Tennessee. Of course they should be deducted 
from the aggregate of the Confederate armies. Making 
all proper allowances, the South lost the services of 
more than 200,000 men, who otherwise might have 
been enrolled in her armies. One million men is there- 
fore a liberal estimate for the total enrollment in the 
Confederate armies, counted at the very highest fig- 
ures. But in reality 125,000 men is a liberal estimate 
for the number of troops furnished by North Carolina. 
On this basis, making the same calculations and allow- 
ances as before, the Confederacy could not have brought 
into the field, from first to last, including all sorts of 
troops, much more than 800,000 men. 

Mr. Casselman says that the people of the border 
slave States— Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri — 
“ were not unevenly divided, and gave about an equal 
number of men to each army.”’ If Mr. Casselman will 
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give this assertion careful thought, he will be convinced 
that it is not borne out by the facts. Maryland gave 
34,000 men to the Union armies, Kentucky 51,000, 
and Missouri 100,000. Maryland was too firmly held 
by the Federal armies to furnish any considerable 
number of men to the cause of the South. The same 
is true, for the greater part of the war, of Kentucky 
and Missouri. While there were earnest Southern 
sympathizers in Kentucky and Missouri, the great 
mass of the people in those States stood firmly on the 
side of the Union. General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
in a letter to Mr. Davis written in March, 1862, says 
that no enthusiasm for the Confederacy, but hostility, 
was manifested during his stay in Kentucky: hence 
but few Kentuckians joined his standard. We have 
the testimony of Union and Confederate officers for 
the statement that the Bragg and Kirby Smith expe- 
dition did not add more than a brigade to the Con- 
federate strength. Search the published records of the 
composition of the respective armies, and it is easy to 
see how greatly the number of Union regiments from 
those States exceeded the number of Confederate regi- 
ments. There was never a possibility of enforcing 
the Conscript Act in those States, and but very little 
chance after February, 1862, for any of their citizens 
who desired so to do, to enlist in the armies of the 
Confederacy. As to Maryland, there was exceedingly 
small opportunity for such a thing even in 1861. I 
cannot find from the records that these three States fur- 
nished even as high as 60,000 men to the Confederacy. 

“The principal ex-Confederate historians .. . 
who held high civil or military rank in the Confeder- 
ate government ” were as high-minded and honorable 
men as any that this world can boast, and would not 
stoop to misrepresent facts. Their estimate of Confed- 
erate strength (viz., about 700,000 men) comes much 
nearer the mark than the excessive estimates made by 
some writers on the other side. The Confederate armies 
reached their maximum effective strength for the field 
during 1862. After that year there was a steady decline 
in their numbers, and all the efforts of the Confederate 
government to fill up their depleted ranks were un- 
availing. Adjutant-General S. Cooper says that for 
the last two years of the war the active force present 
in the field was nearly one half less than the returns 
called for. As to the incompleteness of Confederate 
muster-rolls, is not this mainly due to losses of official 
papers that must have occurred on the sudden collapse 
of the Confederacy? But the rolls in possession of the 
officers in the field, on which depended the necessary 
knowledge of the condition of their commands, were 
correct, and the official reports of Confederate strength 
in the several battles of the war, as made by their 
commanders, can be relied upon as accurate. 

The thought that one is standing between his loved 
home and war’s desolation will nerve even a timid heart, 
and make strong a feeble arm. What wonder then that 
brave men fired by such a conviction should so often 
have proved more than a match for superior numbers 
of men equally as brave, but without the same convic- 
tion of ruin threatening their homes and loved ones? 
It was the conviction that on them depended the very 
existence of Southern civilization, and the salvation of 
their homes from utter ruin, that caused the thousands 
of raw recruits in the Seven Days’ Battles around Rich- 
mond to rival the valor of seasoned veterans. It was 
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this same conviction that made such heroes of the boys 
of the Virginia Military Institute at New Market in 
May, 1864, and of the mere striplings of fifteen and six- 
teen years of age at Honey Hill in South Carolina on 
November 30 of the same year. 

Our Northern brethren need not wonder that heavy 
odds were required to crush the South. The record 
of the race to which they and we belong proves that 
under like circumstances it would take as heavy odds 
to conquer them. 


Macon, Ga. Joseph T. Derry. 


Il. MR, CASSELMAN’S REJOINDER. 


In my original paper I alluded to the well-known 
fact that the records of the Confederate army are so in- 
complete that it is impossible to state exactly, or even 
to estimate very closely, its total strength; which, how- 
ever, I expressed the opinion was not very far from 
1,500,000. I alluded also to the fact, equally well under- 
stood, and specifically referred to by General Grant in 
his “Memoirs,” that Confederate historians have al- 
ways understated its strength,—a fact which is further 
shown, I think, by Mr. Derry’s article. In the absence 
of sufficient available data for a close estimate, I should 
not now add further argument but for the reason that 
the subject plainly deserves more attention than it has 
ever received, and hence any discussion which serves to 
bring into prominence the salient facts must result, 
eventually, in benefit to the cause of historical truth. 

Mr. Derry estimates that the total strength of that 
army could not have been much above 800,000. This 
is a gain of 200,000 over the figures of A. H. Stephens. 
But in this estimate he excludes altogether all of the 
troops furnished by four Southern States — West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland. He seeks to 
justify this by asserting that the number of Confederate 
troops from those States did not more than equal the 54,- 
000 Union troops from the other Southern States, 31,- 
000 of whom were from East Tennessee; and that “the 
great mass of the people of those States were firmly on 
the side of the Union.” Other Southern writers like- 
wise assume that the border slave States furnished only 
a few thousand troops to the Confederate army,— far 
less than to the Union army: an assumption which is 
certainly contrary to the fact, as I shall undertake to 
show. 

In the Senate of the United States at this time, West 
Virginia is represented by two ex-Confederate soldiers ; 
Missouri is represented by an ex-Confederate soldier 
and an ex-member of the Confederate Senate; Ken- 
tucky, by an ex-Confederate soldier. Thus, five of the 
eight United States senators from those States are ex- 
Confederates. Not one of the eight was a Union sol- 
dier, nor otherwise distinctively identified as a Unionist. 
It is remarkable, therefore, that ex-Confederates should 
be thus preferred for offices of trust and honor, if, as 
Mr. Derry contends, “ the great mass of the people of 
those States were firmly on the side of the Union.” 

Four fifths of the people of those States were of South- 
ern birth. Socially and politically their sympathies were 
all with the South, with which they were li@ewise iden- 
tified in their material interests, in the institution of sla- 
very. Whatever cause existed to justify the South in the 
war affected the border slave States as well as those of 
the interior. They had a slave population of 427,000, 
representing a value of two hundred million dollars. In 
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1861 the governors of Kentucky and Missouri both at 
heart favored secession ; the latter renounced his office, 
left his State, and gave his personal services to the Con- 
federacy; and subsequently the Confederate Congress 
admitted both of those States as members of the Confed- 
eracy, to which, with their slaves, they would certainly 
now belong, had the South succeeded. Politically, 
these States constitute, at this time, parts of the “ Solid 
South,” the same as Georgia and Virginia, and for the 
same reason,— because of the race question, growing 
out of the freeing and enfranchisement of their slaves. 
It is indeed true that in the beginning the people of 
the border States strongly opposed secession; but the 
same was also true of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
other Southern States. i 

The census of 1860 shows that the three States, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, and Maryland, had white males of mili- 
tary age —z. ¢., between 18 and 45 — to the number of 
516,000. Allowing for the youths who attained to the 
military age from 1861 to 1864 inclusive, the number 
would reach nearly 600,000. Of these, 180,000 served 
inthe Unionarmy, There were, therefore, fully 400,000 
Southern men of military age in those three States, 
who were not in the Union army, as against 180,000 
who were. inthe year 1861, most of the important 
military operations were those in the border States; 
and throughout the war they were overrun or infested 
by partizan troops, so that the war spirit was more in- 
tense in those States than elsewhere. 

These facts, when fairly considered, leave room for 
only one of two conclusions: either those States fur- 
nished, at the lowest calculation, as many men to the 
Southern as to the Northern army, or else the men 
whose sympathies and interests were with the South, 
in those States, were greatly wanting in military spirit, 
and were without the courage to fight for their convic- 
tions. The latter conclusion I do not entertain. On the 
contrary, I doubt not the truth of the famous declara- 
tion of a Kentucky senator, that “ Kentucky has its 
quota full on both sides.”” And the same was doubtless 
true, at least so far as the South was concerned, of all 
the border slave States. The fact that there are no 
complete records of the Southern troops proves no- 
thing, and is not a fair or legitimate argument. 

Mr. Derry, after having excluded from his estimate 
all the troops from four Southern States, deducts from 
my estimate the further number of 200,000 upon the 
assertion that in certain portions of Virginia, Tennes- 
see, and in the city of New Orleans, which early in 
1862 were occupied by the Union forces, the Confed- 
erate government could not enforce the conscript 
laws. In this statement he makes little or no allow- 
ance for volunteers, but seems to assume that none 
served in the Confederate army except the conscripts. 
Virginia and Tennessee were in great part the battle- 
grounds of the war, and they were overrun and occu- 
pied in turn by both armies. The men in those States, 
more than those of any other, were compelled to serve 
on one side or the other, and they did so to the last 
man, as everybody knows. Toassert that 200,000 men, 
principallygof Virginia and Tennessee, either from 
cowardice or want of convictions, looked idly on at 
the heroic struggle that was being waged upon the soil 
of those States, taking no part on either side, is so 
manifestly unreasonable, and the accusation is so new, 
that it seems scarcely necessary to deny it. 


Two of Mr. Derry’s arguments appear to be incon- 
sistent. In one he assumes, what I concede, that the 
Confederate army was composed in a great measure 
of conscripts, whose service in that army, therefore, 
was involuntary. But on the other hand he contends 
that this army was inspired by such lofty convictions 
of duty that, under this inspiration, they “often have 
proved more than a match for superior numbers of men 
equally as brave, but without the same conviction 
of ruin threatening their homes and loved ones.” | 
regret that Mr. Derry has repeated an argument, which 
is not uncommon with Southern writers, in which he 
sets up this comparison which seeks to disparage the 
patriotism and sense of duty of the Union army. I 
have tried in vain to comprehend how brave and hon- 
orable men of the South can insist upon such a com- 
parison. Let us consider a few facts touching the 
question of the patriotism of the Confederate army. 
It is an undoubted fact that tens of thousands of the 
men in that army had opposed, and voted against, se- 
cession, and in their hearts believed it to be wrong. 
The State of North Carolina, for instance, never adopted 
an ordinance of secession by direct popular vote. It 
was once submitted to the people of that State, who 
voted against it ; although it is true that when the war 
was fairly begun they were well united in its support. 

In 1863 and 1864 six regiments of United States 
troops, organized for service against the Indians, were 
composed entirely of Confederate prisoners, who thus 
returned to an allegiance which in their hearts they 
had never wholly forsaken. 

In the great battles which decided the war, “the 
thought of loved ones at home ” wrought no greater 
effect with one army than with the other ; and a ma: 
jority of the troops on either side were not natives of 
the State on whose soil the battle was fought. The 
Southern troops displayed as magnificent courage on 
the soil of Pennsylvania, at Gettysburg, as they ever 
did in Virginia; and why should they not ? 

Putting aside this argument as to the comparative 
devotion of the opposing armies, let us turn again to 
the legitimate argument of figures. 

The State of North Carolina furnished, in the year 
1861, forty-two regiments of Confederate volunteers, 
the minimum number in a regiment, according to the 
regulations, being one thousand. Moore’s roster pre- 
serves the names of over 32,000 of those who enlisted 
in that year; but allowing for the numerous admitted 
deficiencies in the rolls, the number doubtless exceeded 
40,000. In that first year, after the war had fairly be- 
gun, the South displayed a zeal and enthusiasm in the 
conflict beyond that which was then shown in the North. 
Counting the troops from the border States, who were 
all or nearly all volunteers, and who enlisted early in 
the war, the forty-two regiments of North Carolina 
troops constituted perhaps less than a tenth part of 
the Confederate army for that first year. The act of 
the Confederate Congress of August 8, 1861, author- 
ized a call for 400,000 volunteers ; and without doubt 
the army for that year comprised over 400 regiments 
and upward of 400,000 men,—all volunteers. 

Before the end of 1862, under the conscript laws then 
in force, the North Carolina contingent had more than 
doubled. Moore’s roster preserves the names of about 
85,000 men who were enrolled in the years 1861 and 
1862. But this roster omits thousands of names; the 
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actual number, therefore, must have been almost 
100,000. And what reason is there to doubt these 
figures, when, after 40,000 volunteers had enlisted from 
that State, the Confederate government called for ali 
who remained between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
five years? These figures indicate, unmistakably, a Con- 
federate army of more than 800,000 men, before the 
war was half over, and before that army had met its 
first great defeat. In the last two years of the war, 
all know what heroic measures were adopted to fill the 
ranks of that army: how regiments were organized of 
stripling boys and aged men; and how the “ slaves,” 
the “ free negroes,” and “ other free persons of color ” 
were conscripted under the act of February 17, 1864, 
for the performance of “ auxiliary military duty.” 

The eleven States had, in 1860, a free colored popula- 
tion of 132,660. Of these there were probably 25,000 
males of military age. In 1864, owing to contraction of 
the Confederate lines, the number was less. This item 
in itself, therefore, is insignificant. But the fact that the 
Confederate Congress enacted a law to conscript the few 
scattering free colored men of the South, as well as the 
slaves, serves to illustrate the desperate measures that 
were employed to utilize the services of every human 
being within the Southern territory who was capable 
of carrying a gun or digging a trench. 

Mr. Derry’s estimate takes, as the basis of his calcu- 
lation, 125,000 as the number of troops furnished by 
North Carolina. But that is the lowest possible esti- 
mate for the troops of that State. I am certain it is too 
low, even if the estimate of 150,000 is too high. 

After a careful review of Mr. Derry’s article, I think 
it will be seen that upon the whole it confirms my main 
conclusions, in which, however, I do not assume to have 
been exact. It shows that, starting with the lowest basis 
of calculation, excluding all the troops of four Southern 
States, and then deducting 200,000 more upon an as- 
sumption which seems to impeach the courage and man- 
hood of a large proportion of the men of the South, it 
still leaves, according to his figures, an army of “not 
much more than 800,000.”’ 

This, it seems to me, concedes much of what I claim. 
If impartial investigators shall ever be able fairly to 
count all the Confederate troops, without such mani- 
festly unreasonable deductions, I still think it will be 
found that the number was not very far from 1,500,000. 
In any close estimate, due allowance must be made for 
the 54,000 Union troops from the seceding States. 

One thing seems clear. The statements commonly 
made by leading Southern writers, that the Confeder- 
ates numbered in all only six or seven hundred thou- 
sand, against over two million Federals, are widely at 
variance with the facts, and are more extraordinary be- 
cause they are made by those writers who, above all 
others, ought to know the truth. It is impossible that 
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the men of the South, whose courage and honor have 
never been called in question, can sanction the efforts 
which some have made to juggle with this question, or 
to disparage the patriotism and courage of the brave 


men who opposed them. 
A.B. Casselman. 


“The Century’s’’ American Artists Series. 
WYATT EATON. 


It is hard to realize the change which has taken place 
in American art during the last fifteen years. In 1877 
the principal exhibition of the country, the National 
Academy of Design, admitted three works which, al- 
though different in style, were each equally revolution- 
ary: “The Dowager,” by William M. Chase; “A Brit- 
tany Woman,” by Alden Weir; and “ Revery,” by Wyatt 
Eaton. The first of these bore the stamp of Munich, 
the last two that of Paris. Each was the work of an 
American who, unknown in our art circles, had been 
long enough abroad to assimilate the newest art move- 
ments of Europe. This was the beginning of the change. 

In 1877 Wyatt Eaton had been studying art for eleven 
years: the first five in New York as a student of the 
National Academy of Design, and as a pupil of the late 
J. O. Eaton, who had befriended him when, a lad of 
eighteen, he had left his native village on the shores of 
Lake Champlain for New York; later, from 1872 to 
1876, as a pupil of Géréme at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. During this period he painted the “ Revery”’ and 
«“ Harvester at Rest,’’ both of which were exhibited at 
the Salon, the latter being now in Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Some of his first work after his return home was done 
for this magazine, including a series of remarkable 
portraits of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Holmes, for which these gentlemen gave him sit- 
tings, and which were engraved by Cole. These were 
perhaps as remarkable for their engraving as for their 
drawing, and were a veritable new departure in mag- 
azine work. He also made a drawing from life of Dr. 
J. G. Holland. 

In 1877 Wyatt Eaton, with Walter Shirlaw, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, and Helena de Kay Gilder, founded the 
Society of American Artists, of which Mr. Eaton was 
the first secretary and Mr. Shirlaw the first president. 

Although Wyatt Eaton is an accomplished landscape- 
painter and a brilliant painter of the nude, he is known 
principally by his portraits. Among those who have sat 
to him are the Right Rev. Horatio Potter, Mr. Roswell 
Smith, and Sir William Dawson. He also painted a por- 
trait of Garfield (after the President’s death) for the 
Union League Club of New York. “The Man with 
a Violin” (a portrait of the engraver Timothy Cole), 
which is printed on page 882 of the present number, 


was painted in Florence, Italy. 
W. Lewis Fraser. 
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Mistaken Magnanimity. 


The Happy Poet. 


IS moods are mirrored in his songs, 
Hence gladness to his verse belongs : 
Looking into his heart to write, 
All that he finds there is Delight! - 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


THE storm of words was past, the air was cleared, 
When “I forgive you! ” thus he volunteered. 

« If any one forgives,” she said, “’tis 7/”— 

The storm returned, and murky grew the sky. 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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What She Said About It. 


Lyrics to Inez and Jane, 

Dolores and Ethel and May; 
Sefioritas distant as Spain, 

And damsels just over the way! 


It is not that I ’m jealous, not that, 
Of either Dolores or Jane, 

Of some girl in an opposite flat, 
Or in one of his castles in Spain. 


But it is that, salable prose 

Put aside for this profitless strain, 
I sit the day darning his hose, 

And he sings of Dolores and Jane. 


Though the winged horse we know must be free 
To “spurn [for the pretty] the plain,” 

Should the team-work fall wholly on me 
While he soars with Dolores and Jane? 


I am neither Dolores nor Jane, 
But to lighten a little my life 

Might the Poet not spare me a strain— 
Although I am only his wife ! 


Charles Henry Webb. 


A Metrical Miniature. 


HER eyes display'a blended hue 

Of summer skies and violets blue, 

With justa hint of April dew 
To make her glances bright ; 

But, lest their luster be too fair, 

And brighter than the world could bear, 

Long lashes, like a silken snare, 
Befringe her lids of white. 


Shy apple-blossoms flushed with morn 
Have lent their color to adorn 
Her cheek, whereon is gaily born 
A dimple with each smile. 
Her wayward tresses scorn to rest 
By ribbon bound or fillet prest, 
And ever weave at their behest 
Fresh graces to beguile. 


Her curving lips by turns recall 

Red roses, poppies, cherries — all 

That wins the eye or could enthrall 
A hermit or a saint. 

Her gleaming teeth ’t were vain to hymn: 

The brightest words are all too dim; 

The artist who their light would limn 
Must crush a pearl for paint. 


Beneath her kirtle peeps a foot 

That charms in slipper, gaiter, boot ; 

Whose music makes the birds grow mute 
With bended heads to hear. 

Her hand can boast perfection’s mold, 

In winter warm, in summer cold, 

And just the temperature to hold 
At any time of year. 


A snowy neck, a witching chin, 

An ear in tint the sea-shell’s twin, 

A saucy nose —just put that in— 
The bonnie little belle! 

Her name? Ah, there I hesitate ; 

With many a rival at her gate, 

Her name, until I know my fate, 
*T were wiser not to tell. 


Samuel Minturn Pech. 


Reflections. 


THOsE are kind who give us, not what they think 
is fine, but what we ourselves want. 


THE whim of to-day is the impulse of to-morrow — 
the wish of next week — the good or bad taste of next 
month — the habit of next year—the instinct of your 
descendants. 


SoME people have to have their sunshine warm; 
others are satisfied just with its being sunshine. 


THE perfumes that women wear so extravagantly are 
a great mistake. Instead of reminding us sweetly of 
flowers, the flowers are beginning to remind us pain- 
fully of perfumes. I am beginning to hate violets. 


THERE is such a thing as too much kindness ; as if 
one should carefully toast the bread for a bird, or 
spread with mayonnaise the lettuce fora rabbit. 


SHE rules me merely by expecting things of me 
which I should be ashamed not to be equal to. 


SHE demanded the story of his past; but the ques- 
tion is less what our past hes been, than what our past 
has made of us. Not ‘* What were you?” but “ What 
are you?” 

PERHAPS the gods will forgive us for having loved & 
little things we ought not to have loved at all if only 
we have loved most the things that we ought to love. 


LIKE a serenade, outwardly wishing sweet rest and 
sleep to the beloved, but cunningly adapted to keep 
her very wide awake and attentive to the serenader. 


TOLERATION of the intolerant is the hardest thing 
for a bigoted radical. 

He was willing to forgive them himself, but he 
hoped the Lord would n’t. 

THE test of a great love —yes, even of a supreme 
passion — is not what it demands, but what it consents 
to do without. 


le think that they are good if they are do- 
thers think they are doing good merely 


SOME pee 
ing good. 
by being good. Both are frequently mistaken, and 


certainly neither is complete. Again, some people 
think to make up for doing one thing very wrong by 
doing a great many little things that are very good ; like 
a child who, planning to go fishing in the afternoon 
without asking for a permission which he fears may 
be refused, comforts his conscience by being particu- 
larly gentle and obedient all the forenoon in matters 
of no consequence. We callit hypocrisy when we find 
the forger or embezzler joining the church; but it is 
entirely possible that his feeling in doing so is not 
the odes one of trying to conceal his sins, but the 
= genuine wish to restore his self-respect by at 
east doing right somewhere. 


I WONDER why it is that the charm of the wholly 
reliable becomes monotonous, compared with the in- 
herent witchery of moods which you never can predict. 
The perfectly delightful woman would perhaps be one 
of whom you would never feel quite sure as to what 
she was going to do, and then always find that she in- 
variably did do the right thing. 


WE speak sometimes of a “ dominant ”’ trait or pas- 
sion or mode of thought; but it is often probable in a 
mind of this sort that there are really no other traits 
or passions or modes of thought. Mastery in one 
thing may mean merely the monotony of the whole. 


It is so much more fun to be richer than merely to 
be rich! 
Alice Wellington Rollins. 
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HERE is no better month than this in to-buy The Cen- 
tury Dictionary. Winter is coming,—evenings of reading will 
come with it. The boys and girls will bring their books home from 
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school, and they, as well as the 
grown persons of the household, 
need «the greatest question-an- 
swerer of the age.’’ Why not 
begin to have the use of The Cen- 
tury Dictionary this winter? 

One cannot realize what this 
great work is until he has had the 
opportunity of using it. The word 
*‘ dictionary ’’ does not describe it. 
It is that, and much more; it is 
said to be «the best encyclopedia 
of general information ever made.”’ 
It tells just what one wants to 
know about Z7iizgs as well as 
words. The advantage it has 
over other dictionaries is that it 
is an encyclopedia as well as a 
dictionary,—and the advantage 
it has over an encyclopedia is that 
it is arranged like a dictionary,— 
everything accessible and easily 
found. As a dictionary it is al- 
ready an authority in spelling, 
defining and pronunciation. The 
Bering Sea Commissioners will be 
supplied with The Century Dic- 
tionary by the State Department, 
and it will be the standard in their 
deliberations. 

It is not mecessary to save up 








‘“*A Cruise in a 
Dictionary.”’ 


Y ome with the publish- 
ers of The Century Diction 
the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co. has issued an attractive little 
booklet with the above title, contain- 
ing the story of an evening's search 
through The Century Dittionary in 
pursuit of information regarding mat- 
ters that relate to ships. Here one 
can find a great deal to interest and 
amuse,— the names of different kinds 
of sailing craft and how to tell them 
apart, how tonnage is estimated, how 
a log and reel work, about ship's 

watches, bells, etc., etc. 

A copy may be had by sending a 
2-cent stamp to The Century Co. We 
include one with the Dictionary pro- 
spectus (five 2-cent stamps). 








one’s money to buy The Century Dictionary ; taking it on the in- 
stalment plan, the entire work is at the subscriber’s disposal at 


once. 
2-cent stamps. 





We send the beautifully illustrated prospectus for five 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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The New Volume of The Century. 


Some Important Serials to Begin in Early Numbers. 


HE CENTURY’S 23d year, beginning with November, will be marked by an increased 
variety and popular interest of its contents, along with those more serious and instructive 
features which have always characterized the pages of this magazine—a magazine whose 
constant aim it is to hold a leading place in American art and letters. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER will contain contributions from T. B. Aldrich, Edward 
Eggleston, James Russell Lowell, Archibald Forbes, Rudyard Kipling, Octave Tha- 
net, Brander Matthews, the French musician Massenet, Hezekiah Butterworth, Mau- 
rice Thompson, James Whitcomb Riley, and Edgar Wilson Nye, with the first instalment 
of three new serials, as follows: 


The Correspondence of Two Brothers: 
General William T. Sherman and Senator John Sherman. 


Senator Sherman and the heirs of General Sherman have 
consented to the publication in THE.CENTURY of several arti- 
cles made up of selected letters from the correspondence of these 
famous public men, with notes by Mrs. Rachel Sherman Thorn- 

Beginning dike, daughter of General Sherman. The letters give an inside 
view of certain interesting periods and events in recent Ameri- 

in the. can history, and are marked by a candor and vigor of expression 
characteristic of their distinguished authors. Considering the 

fovember prominence of the writers, the events covered, and their histori- 
cal importance, this constitutes one of the most interesting series 

Century. of personal letters ever given to the public. 


x “Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” 


A New Novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison, Author of 
‘«*The Anglomaniacs.”’ 


With Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 


In this novel of New York society Mrs. Harrison deals forcibly with some of the most 
notable phases of the American social system. It is in some sense a mate to her former 
story, ‘‘ The Anglomaniacs.” Mr. Gibson’s pictures are numerous and unusually attrac- 
tive, and in themselves furnish an interesting study of so-called ‘‘ society.” The November 
instalment includes three striking illustrations. ‘ 


The Bible and Modern Criticism. 


The first of a number of important papers on the Bible, by various authors and from 
various points of view, will appear in November. Among the subjects treated will be the 
question, ‘‘ Does the Bible Contain Scientific Errors?” ‘‘ The Present State of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism,” ‘‘ Science and Religion,” etc. These papers will be particularly timely in 

|| view of the ecclesiastical trials and discussions now in progress with regard to the inspiration 
8 and interpretation of the Scriptures. 


To Gipsyland. 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


One of the most popular and curious accounts that have ever been made of the present 
|| condition of the surroundings of the gipsy population and of the changes that have come 
over that romantic people. As is well known, Mrs. Pennell is a member of the family of 

¥ iJ Charles G. Leland, and was led into these studies, many years ago, through the interest 
& |} taken in the subject by him. In these papers, profusely illustrated by the artist Joseph 
? lt Pennell, Mrs. Pennell tells about her early gipsy studies, and describes a recent pilgrim- 

age of herself and her husband to the home of the gipsies in eastern Europe, in search of 
yj the genuine Hungarian gipsy. 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTURY—Continued. 


THE DECEMBER CENTURY will again be especially devoted to the Christmas 
season, its contents including a number of full-page pictures of sacred subjects by Ameri- 
can artists, with Christmas stories, Christmas poems, etc. The following serials begin in 


this issue; 
‘** Benefits Forgot.” 


A Posthumous Novel by Wolcott Balestier. Beginning 


A vivid story of life in the far West—its business methods, its 
romance, its adventure, restless activity, and changes of fortune, in the 
by the author of the brilliant short stories which — CENTURY 
has printed —‘‘A Common Story,” ‘‘ Reffey,” and ‘‘ Captain, 
my Captain!” It is believed that in this American novel will be December 
found a justification of the high hopes of Mr. Balestier’s intimate 
friends as to the career which would have been his had it not Century. 
been for its fatal and lamented interruption. 





Autobiographical Reminiscences of the Tragedian, Christmas umber. 
Tommaso Salvini. ome reece nam 


A few selections from the autobiography of the world-famous tragedian, Tommaso Sal- 
vini, showing the path of the youth Salvini— his struggles, disappointments, and successes, 
his journeyings to various parts of the world, etc. The autobiography lays down in a most 
interesting way those principles in the art of acting which have inspired the tragedian in 
the great impersonations with which England and America are familiar. 


Balcony Stories by Grace King. 


A very original and striking series of Louisiana sketches by one of the most artistic of 
our American story-writers, Miss Grace King, the author of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte.” They will 
be illustrated, and will consist of sketches each but a few pages in length, some of whose titles 
indicate their subjects: ‘‘ The Grand Demoiselle,” ‘‘ The Little Convent Girl,” ‘‘ Mimi’s 
Marriage,” ‘*‘ The Story of a Day,” ‘‘ The Drama of Three,” etc. 
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The above-named serials will be followed by others of equal variety and interest. 
The subject of Good Roads will receive further attention, and articles on the kindred 
topics of railroad crossings and city pavings are in preparation. A special trip to Europe 
has been made to obtain the latest data with regard to railroad crossings, for the readers 
of THE CENTURY. Several papers on The New Education will soon appear, dealing 4 
with some of the newer educational methods. Most of these will be illustrated, and all will f 
be of a character to assist the teacher in his or her life-work, as well as to inform the gen- 
eral public on the vital subjects of education. 


‘The Century’s” Short Stories. 


In short stories of American life in all its phases and varieties of character and locality, 
the coming months of THE CENTURY‘will be remarkably interesting. Stories, most of 
them illustrated, will appear from 


Edward Eggleston, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William H. Bishop, Gertrude Smith, 

Viola Roseboro’, Thomas Nelson Page, Brander Matthews, Arlo Bates, 

Sarah Orne Jewett, F. Hopkinson Smith, Mary Hallock Foote, Alice Turner, 

Octave Thanet, Virginia Frazer Boyle, Anna Eichberg King, Hamlin Garland, 
Harry Stillwell Edwards (author of “Two Runaways”). 
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; ’ ; Subscribers are requested to send in their renewals as early as possible, 
Publishers Notice. in order that there as no delay in the receipt of their pole dng The 


price of THE CENTURY is $4.00 a year, in advance. ksellers, newsdealers and postmasters take sub- 
criptions, or remittance may be made directly to the publishers by check, draft, money- or express-order, 
or in registered letter. Do not send cash or postal notes in unregistered letters. 

THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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THE CENTURY CO. is now taking orders in advance 
of issue for copies of the limited editions of the two follow- 
ing works. They will appear in October.ceeeeeeeee 


A PORTFOLIO OF PROOFS OF 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS 
ENGRAVED BY TIMOTHY COLE 
The Edition Limited to 125 Copies. Price $175.00. 


The publishers have spared no pains or expense to make this Portfolio of Proofs the most notable 
art issue of the day. Each of the 67 proofs is printed on the finest Japan paper, size 17% x 14, and is 
signed by Mr. Cole and by the printer, Mr. J. C. Bauer, professional proof-printer for wood-engrav- 
ers, the latter certifying that the impression is one of 125 copies printed by hand from the original 
block or plate. The proof is mounted on heavy Japan paper with another sheet of the same over it, 
leaving a space for the engraving, lined with gold. This is surmounted by a cover of linen paper 
bearing the number of the cut. Each engraving that is a detail of a large picture is accompanied by 
a small outline drawing of the latter, so that the engraved part may be properly located in relation to 
the whole painting. 

These engravings, as pe have appeared from month to month in the pages of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE, accompanied with explanatory text by Mr. W. J. Stillman, and by Mr. Cole’s own valua- 
ble and entertaining notes, have attracted world-wide attention. Professor Charles Eliot Norton, in 
a letter to the Vation, speaks of them as follows: 

“‘ Nothing that has yet been done by the American engravers on wood — who, during the last few 
years, have carried their art to the highest excellence in reproducing the characteristic qualities of the 
work which they have had to copy — has surpassed in exactness of delineation, in refinement and vigor 
of execution, and in sympathetic rendering of the subtlest features of the original, these remarkable 
productions of Mr. Cole. ° 

“No nn pena hitherto existing of the works of early Italian art give so much of the essential 
spirit as well as of the manner of painting of these works as this series of Mr. Cole’s.” 

The subscriber to the Portfolio of Proofs will receive also a copy of a book containing the text of 
Mr. Stillman’s articles on the Old Masters (with Mr. Cole’s notes), a special edition of 125 copies of 
which has been printed on Holland paper to accompany the Portfolio. The edition of the Portfolio 
is absolutely limited to 125 copies, the price of each, to subscribers only, being $175.00. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL 
The Edition Limited to 250 Copies. Price $25. 








Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s articles on English Cathedrals, which have been appearing in this maga- 


zine, have been most carefully revised by the author and greatly augmented. 
they are issued this autumn by The Century Co. in a ped octavo volume of 350 pages, of which there 
will be a limited edition of two hundred and fifty copies printed on heavy plate-paper from type and 
from the original woodcuts (the type distributed after printing), each cop mw 
by the De Vinne Press. The size is 11x 14%, and the sheets are bound in two volumes (boards), 
and untrimmed. Such a superb collection of pictures of English Cathedrals has never before been of- 
fered to the public. In this edition all'the full-page engravings are printed without type at the back. 
Seals of the twelve Sees treated in the book have Sean made especially for the Limited Edition, and 
are 4 Keys with each chapter, printed in color and on Japan paper. They are pen-drawings by 
Otto Bacher, made from photographs of the originals in the British Museum. 

The price of the Limited Edition (to subscribers only) is $25. Application may be made through 
booksellers, or to the publishers. 
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ing list of books. 
by booksellers everywhere. @ 


A book containing the exquisite engravings 
made by Mr. Timothy Cole, the leading 
wood-engraver of the world, during a resi- 
dence of seven years in Italy. ith text 
by Mr. W. J. Stillman, the well-known art 
critic and correspondent of the London 
Times in Rome. 

Art-lovers are waiting for this superb work, 
which will contain 67 full-page engravings, 
reproducing the paintings of the Masters of 
Italian art as they have never before been 
reproduced in black and white. It is printed 
by the De Vinne Press and issued in rich 
cloth binding, gold stamp, gilt top, at $1o 
retail. (See opposite page for description 
of the Portfolio of Proofs, of which only 125 
copies are issued.) 


-# ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 


No series of articles ever printed in THE 
CENTURY has attracted more attention than 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s papers on the great 
English Cathedrals, with illustrations by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell. The articles possess 
not only a historical interest, but they have 
a high value as art-criticisms. The illustra- 
tions are masterpieces. The book makes a 
volume of about 350 pages. Size of cover 
II X 7, with gold stamp, gilt top. Price, $6. 
(See opposite page for description of limited 
edition. ) 


STOCKTON'S WORKS 


A NEwEDITION. A new edition of Stock- 
ton’s most popular books, consisting of five 
volumes as follows—1 and 2, “The Hun- 
dredth Man,” 3, “The Squirrel Inn,” 4, 
“The ‘ Merry Chanter, ” 5, “The Castin 
Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, 
with its sequel, “The Dusantes’’—will be 
issued in attractive form and in uniform bind- 
ing, put up ina box. Price for the set, $5. 
Copies of the books in this edition will be 
sold only in complete sets. 


=f) CHARACTERISTICS 


The novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell, the emi- 
nent Philadelphia physician, author of “In 
War Time,” etc. It has been appearing for 
the past year in THE CENTURY. 307 pages; 
cloth, gilt top; $1.25. 


Stories by the popular magazine writer, Viola 
Roseboro’. Her first collection. Frontis- 
piece and illuminated initials. 12mo; $1.25. 
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THE LOVE OF THE WORLD 


A book by Miss Mary Emily Case, Professor 
of Greek at Wells College. Its sub-title is 
“A Book of Religious Meditation.” Liberal 
in its Christianity, this little volume is sure 
to appeal to a large number of people. 16mo; 
in attractive binding with gilt stamp and gilt 
top; price, $1.00. Issued somewhat in the 
style of Thomas 4 Kempis’s “Imitation 
of Christ.”” Admirably adapted to the pur- 
a of a small gift-book at Christmas, 
aster, etc. 


CROW'S NEST AND 
BELHAVEN TALES 


A collection of stories by Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, author of “.The Anglomaniacs,” etc., 
attractively issued in 12mo, with numerous 
illustrations. $1.25. 


PLAY IN PROVENCE 


By Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. The articles on bull-fighting, etc., 
in the South of France, which have been 
appearing in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, col- 
lected in attractive form with all the original 
illustrations. Cover printed in red and 
brown, with gilt top; 12mo; price, $1.50. 


THE CHATELAINE OF 
LA TRINITE 


By Henry B. Fuller, author of “The Cheva- 
lier of Pensieri-Vani”’; with illustrations 
and ornaments, and bound in a specially at- 
tractive cover with red and silver stamp and 
silver top. Price, $1.25. 


FAITH-HEALING, CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE, AND KIN- 
DRED PHENOMENA 


rs a J. M. Buckley, D. D., editor of 
“ The Christian Advocate.” These articles 
have appeared in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
and have attracted wide attention. The 
book covers the subjects of spiritualism, 
animal magnetism, etc.,etc. In cloth bind- 
ing; $1.25. 


CHEAP MONEY 


Papers on various cheap-mone 
reprinted from THE CENTURY 
12mo, cloth; 75 cents. 


schemes, 
AGAZINE. 


For Children's Books see another page. 





The Century Co’s Magazine for Young Folks. 


St. Nicholas in 1893. 


THE CENTURY CO., PUBLISHERS OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ARE ALSO } r 
PUBLISHERS OF ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. IF THERE ARE ANY #2 
CENTURY READERS WHO ARE NOT ALREADY FAMILIAR WITH ST. NICHO- ¥ ‘ 
LAS, AND WHO NEED A CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE IN THEIR HOMES, WE []4 
WILL SEND THEM A RECENT NUMBER, FREE OF CHARGE, ON REQUEST. 


The year 1893 will be a notable one in the history of St. 
NICHOLAS. For nineteen years this magazine has stood at 44 
the head of all children’s periodicals, admired and received / 
in England as in America. : 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge has been in charge from the |j4 
issue of the first number in 1873. The most famous writers 4 
have contributed to its pages, but never has ST. NICHOLAS | 
had a better list of contributors to offer than that forthe year ff 4 
to come. 


The Writers for 1893 Include 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, President GILMAN, 
EDMUND C. STEDMAN, Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, Mrs. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 
GEORGE W. CABLE, HOWARD PYLE, 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Col. R. M. JOHNSTON, 
THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, JOHN BURROUGHS, 
GEORGE KENNAN, H. H. BOYESEN, 
CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, NORA PERRY, 

LAURA E. RICHARDS, POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
W. 0. STODDARD, CHARLES F. LUMMIS, 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, EDITH M. THOMAS, 

> MARY MAPES DODGE. 











The list of serial stories for the year is headed by ‘‘ Polly Oliver’s Problem,” by 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


Author of ‘‘ The Story of Patsy,’’ ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest,’’ etc. 


There will be a series of papers on the leading cities of the United States, by various 
well-known authors: Edmund Clarence Stedman will describe New York, George W. 
Cable will write of New Orleans, Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn, T. W. Higginson of 
Boston, etc. Mr. Whittier’s poem, which will open the November number, is a beautiful 
tribute to youth, commemorating in tender verse a visit made to the poet by a happy 
party of young girls. 


The Year of the World’s Fair 


i] will be chronicled by special articles relating to the Exposition and its buildings. Among 
R other articles are a number of army and navy sketches, ‘‘ The Story of a Grain of Wheat,” 
J a description of the U. S. Patent Office, papers on out-door life— football, tennis, etc. , etc. 








ST. NICHOLAS costs $3.00 a year. All booksellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, § 
R or remittance may be made directly to the publishers. Begin with November. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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The Best. for and Girls. 
(From The Century Co’s List.) 
The most charming story 


Lady Jane. about a child that has ap- 


peared since “Little Lord Fauntleroy.”—“ Book News,” Phila., Pa. 


This delightful story was published serially in St. NicHOLAS in 1891. It was 
received with great favor by the thousands of readers of that popular children’s 
magazine, and when issued in book form in the autumn of 1891 had a large sale. 


The orders for this season are considerably in excess of last year, 





and the story seems to have become a children’s classic. 


The illustrations are by Birch. 


The name of the author is a 
new one to me, but if she has 
any more ‘Lady Janes” in her 
desk it will soon become a house- 
hold word.—Recorder, New York. 


Written in that peculiar vein that 
children are so fascinated with, 
and though it absorbs their atten- 
tion, it imparts a lasting lesson to 
them,—Cad/, San Francisco. 


“ LADY JANE.” 


The Famous ‘“ Brownie Books.” 


Brownie Books have been sold. 


Brownie Book,” both with poems and pictures by Palmer Cox. 


St. Nicholas Songs. 


trated in a most attractive way. 


Tom Paulding. ,, 42% 


writer, Brander Matthews. It has appeared as a 
serial in St. NICHOLAS during 1892, and is pub- 
lished with all the original illustrations. 12mo; 
cloth; $1.50. 


The Admiral’s Caravan. 


This has also appeared serially in St. NIcHo- 
Las. It is a story by Charles zB. Carryl, author 
of “Davy and the Goblin.” It is published in 
cloth, 63% X 9%, with all the original illustrations 
by Birch. The cover is printed in several colors. 


Marjorie and Her Papa. 


By Lieut. Robert H. Fletcher. A rare treat 
for children. The story of a little girl and her 
papa, and how they wrote a book and illustrated 
it. “A charming narrative.” “Daintilyillustrated 
and prettily told.” In boards, $1.00. 


Baby World. y.22"3.7.""% 


standard book of “ Stories, Rhymes and Pictures 
for very little Folks.”” New edition, revised, and 
with new matter. Price, $1.00, in boards. 


They consist of “The Brownies: Their Book,” and “ 


In rich cloth binding, $1.50. 


One of the best and most charming juvenile stories 
that we ever read. . . . Nothing sweeter than 
the character of little Lady Jane could be imagined, 
yet it is byno means an improbable character ; it is 
a picture of humanity in its loveliest aspect,—Home 
Sfournal, Boston, Mass. 

The story of Lady Jane and her blue heron holds 
the interest from the opening sentence to the end. 
Young and old will enjoy it.—Christian Standard, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


thousand copies 
of the 
other 
They cost $1.50 each. 


This is a collection of songs by thirty compo- 


sers,— the words from ST. NICHOLAS magazine, § 


the music issued in no other form. It is illus- 


Some Strange Corners 

By Charles 
of Our Country. ¢teumisan 
thor of “A Tramp Across the Continent,” etc., 
descriptive of a number of interesting customs of 
the North American Indians, etc., especially in 
the Southwest. Richly illustrated and with col- 
ored frontispiece. Price, $1.50. 


The Bound Volumes of 
H Al th 
St. Nicholas. of "ngsctive snd 
widely selling of holiday books. Edited by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. In two richly bound parts, con- 


taining about 1000 pages and 1000 illustrations. 
Price, per part, $2.00. 


Boys’ Book of Sports. 


Edited by Maurice Thompson. “There is 
nothing a boy can want to know about fishing, 
shooting, boating, camping, swimming, walking, 
skating, or anything else a boy loves to do, that 
is not to be found nicely explained in this hand- 
some volume.” In cloth, $2.00, 


A Book of Cheerful Cats 


and other Animated Animals. 
A collection of the funny “cat pictures” and verses by J. G. Francis, collected 


from St. NICHOLAS and other publications, and 


with much new material. A 


book that will appeal to young and old. In boards, 6%{x9%. $1.00. 
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About sixty § A 


With the issue of the 14th thousand we are now enabled to bring U & 
out a cheaper edition, in boards, at only $1.25. ; 





y in October. 


'THE NEW LAUDES DOMINL|: 





The Latest Hymn and Tune Book. 


f\F making of many books there is no end,” and of no class of publica- AZ 
tions can this be said more truthfully than of hymn-books. One 9@ 


good compilation follows another; ‘‘the best book possible” appears 


and is accepted. In five or ten years, while it is still ‘*the best,” § 5 


another by the same author comes forward to dispute the claim. 


At the head of all compilers of church music-books stands : 


q Charles S. Robinson. Thirty years ago, when a pastor in 


Brooklyn, he issued ‘‘Songs of the Church.” Always collect- A& 
ing new music, always on the lookout for the best hymns, ¥4 
always consulting the taste of the day, yet keeping everin ad- AA 
vance of it, he issued in 1865 the famous ‘‘SONGS FOR THE #4 


SANCTUARY,” of which hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold, and thousands 


are still selling every year. Later came ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs”; then ‘ 


‘* Spiritual Songs”; and, in 1884, ‘‘LAUDES DOMINI.” Editions of all these books 


have been issued for various denominations, as well as editions for the various services of Ag 


the church, prayer-meeting and Sunday-school. Scores of hymn-books, whose sales aggre- 


gate more than two millions of copies, bear the name of Charles S. Robinson on the title-page. 93 


With ‘‘ Laudes Domini” he expected to rest. Surely no better book could be made. But 


suggestions came to him and were filed away; new tunes appeared; new hymns were A 
written for which there was a place; different wants arose among the churches. The JA 
Christian Endeavor movement, mighty in its possibilities, dawned upon the Christian 4 
world. To be perfect to-day, ‘‘ Laudes Domini” must contain such and such a tune, un- UA 
known in 1884; it must have certain hymns,— others, already in, were less used and could - 


be omitted. 


A year ago Dr. Robinson began to gather together his material, intending to revise 4% 
‘*Laudes Domini.” The publishers said they must use new type, they must improve what J ¥ 
has been called the most perfect typographical specimen of hymn-book making yet seen. fi¢ 


The result is a new book from cover to cover. 


ini Now in press, to appear in October, contains all ik: 
€ New Laudes Domini P 
9 the best features of the original ‘‘Laudes Domini,” 4 ¥ 
with many improvements. Unquestionably it will be the best book ever made up to the ¥q 


present time. More than this, it will be the best a//-round hymn and tune book ever 


planned. The congregation having the Highest musical taste will be satisfied,—the little #¥ 


country church will find its wants fully supplied. It is a broad, catholic collection of hymns 


and music. Melodious tunes for young people’s meetings are here,—stately church 4¥ 
chorals find their place also, and there is nothing in ‘“‘The New Laudes Domini” that 4g 


cannot be sung by the whole congregation. 


We are now taking orders for examination copies to be forwarded immediately upon issue. To pastors § } 


and church committees such copies will be supplied, and can be returned without charge. There will be 


two editions: the regular church edition, and a smaller, cheaper book containing the same material, both § y 


hymns and tunes,— in a size to be carried in the pocket. Address, 


The Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 


i **Laudes Domini for the Prayer Meeting” is called 
For the Prayer Meeting. ‘fan ideal book.” It combines the statelier pieces, 





suitable for prayer-meetings, with much that is lighter and more popular. Special “Chris- } y 


tian Endeavor” and ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian Association” editions are issued. 


A book that is universally recommended is ‘‘ Laudes : 
For the Sunday School. 5 eet ar the Sunday School” (110th thousand). 4% 





It contains everything that a school could want /or all services — Christmas, Easter, etc. 


|) Well printed, strongly bound in full cloth (not boards); half as large again as most Sunday- #4 
h school books, and costing no more. 
Returnable sample copies of the church and prayer-meeting editions sent free to pastors for examina- 


h tion. A sample of LAuDES DOMINI FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL sent for 35 cents. 


Our little vest-pocket book of ‘‘ International Lessons and Golden Texts’’ is free to all Sunday-school § ; 


R workers upon request. The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Three Episodes in Massachusetts History. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, author of “ Richard Henry Dana,” etc. With two Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 
The first Episode deals exhaustively with the settlement of Massachusetts Bay, showing the struggle which 
took place between the Royal party represented by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and the Puritans led by John Winthrop. 
The second Episode deals with the early religious dispute in Massachusetts known as the Antinomian 
controversy, the account of which is now for the first time written from a modern or agnostic point of view. 
The third Episode describes the slow growth and gradual development of a Massachusetts town from 1640 
to 1890, and is practically a close study, from original sources, of New England town government, its origin, 
methods, and results. 


The Foot-Path Way. Autumn. 


By BRADFORD TORREY, author of “ Birds in the Bush” | Selections from the Journals of H. D. THOREAU. 
and “A Rambler’s Lease.” $1.25. Edited by H. G. O. BLAKE. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
A delightful out-door book of fine observation and ad- Volumes made up of extracts from Thoreau’s Journals 

mirable literary skill and humor. Some of its chapters | on Spring, Summer, and Winter have already appeared. 

describe ‘‘ June in Franconia,” ‘‘ December Out-of-Doors,” This new volume on Autumn completes ‘‘ Thoreau’s 

“Five Days on Mt. Mansfield,”’ ‘A Widow and Twins,” Year.” 


“A Great Blue Heron,” ‘‘ Flowers and Folks."’ Songs of Sunrise Lands. 
The Eve of the French Revolution. | 2% CUNT0® ScoutARp. 16mo, $1.00. 


A tasteful volume of poems suggested by a journey in 
By Epwarb J. LOWELL. 8vo, $2.00. Egypt, Syria, and Greece; and in addition to their fine 

Mr. Lowell depicts the distinctive features of France in | lyrical quality they are suffused with the color of the 
the years just before Old France disappeared. Orient. 


France under the Regency. 


With a Review of the Administration of Louis XIV. By JAmMes BRECK PERKINS, author of “France under 
Richelieu and Mazarin.”’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Mr. Perkins, who has already treated certain portions of French history with a knowledge and a skill 
which have won him no little reputation, in this volume discusses the interesting period of the regency of the 
Duke of Orleans and the long reign of Louis XIV. 


Spare Hours. The House of the Seven Gables. 


By JoHN Brown, M. D. New Edition, with a fine | By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Riverside Paper Series. 
portrait. 3 vols. 16mo, $3.00. 16mo, 50 cents. 


This is an attractive edition of books containing some A New England Boyhood 


of the wisest and most delightful essays in English lit- 
erature—‘‘ Rab and His Friends,” ‘‘ Marjorie Fleming,’ | Is the subject of a very interesting series of articles by 
‘‘Jeems the Door-Keeper,"’ ‘‘Our Dogs," ‘‘ John Leech,” Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, how appearing in 
etc., etc. The Atlantic Monthly. 


A History of Presidential Elections. 


By Epwarp STANWooD. New Revised Edition. $1.50. 


An authoritative account of the issues, political bearings, and leading figures in all the Presidential elections 
held in the United States, with the platforms and nominations for the campaign of this year. 











*" For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


i 4 Park St. Boston; 11 East 17th St. New-York. 
let. °92, 





CHARLES SGRIBNER'S SONS NEW BOOKS, 


THREE VOLUMES BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


THE WRECKER. By Mr. STEVENSON and LLoyp OspourNE. With 12 full-page illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25. Eighth thousand. . 


‘* The book is in every sense a delightful one, and will give three or four hours of pure enjoyment to thousands of men 
and women.” —London Spectator. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY: Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 12mo, $1.50. 
“It has superior value. His presenfation of facts has the merit of lucidity, animation, correct local coloring, and pic. 
turesqueness.”— Christian Intelligencer. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS: With other Essays and Memories. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘The thread on which they are strung is the shining thread of Stevenson’s genius.” —A “antic Monthly. 
i 
SOUTH SEA IDYLS. By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 12mo, New Edition, $1.50. 


“ The lightest, sweetest, wildest, freshest things that ever were written about the life of that summer ocean.”—W, D. 
How8Lts. 


SPANISH CITIES. With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. By CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D. With 18 


full-page illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


A narrative describing Spanish cathedrals and palaces, the scenery of town and country, street life, national sports, and 
incidents of personal adventure. 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. By EpwarpD WHYMPER. Maps 
and 150 illustrations. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, $6.00. 
“(A memorable addition to the literature of travel.”—N. Y. Times. 


CHINA COLLECTING IN AMERICA. By Mrs. ALICE Morse EARLE. With 75 illustrations. Square 
8vo, $3.00. 
‘*Mrs. Earle will certainly score another success with this entertaining book.” — Chicago Tribune. 


SILHOUETTES OF AMERICAN LIFE. By Resecca HarpING Davis. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 
A charming collection of short stories portraying many phases of American life and character. 

THE REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN. By RoBERT GRANT. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Fourteenth thousand. 


“The author’s best work. It is clever, with a light vein of satire running through it, humorous, and not without pa 
thos.” — Boston Traveller. 


THE BULL CALF, AND OTHER TALES. By A. B. Frost. Oblong 12mo, $1.00. Sixth thousand. 


“The pictures are full of fun and the drawing is excellent.” —Christian Union. 











NEW SAINT-AMAND VOLUMES. 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRY AND THE COURT OF LOUIS XVIII. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
Three new volumes relating to the fascinating Duchess of Berry are to be added this fall to the Famous Women of the 
French Court, of the twelve volumes of which, already published, more than 77,000 copies have been sold. The two to 
—~e ** The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Charles X.” and ‘“‘ The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of July, 
1830. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE CAMEO EDITION. 


BITTER SWEET and KATHRINA. By Dr. J. G. HoLLanp. Each with an Etching by Orro BACHER. 


16m0o, gilt top, $1.25; half calf, $2.75; half levant, $3.50. 

These two most noted poems by Dr. Holland will win new and delight old friends in the new and tasteful dress of this 
dainty edition, in which “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” ‘‘ Dream Life,” ‘‘Old Creole Days,”’ and ‘‘In Ole Virginia” have 
already appeared. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New-York City. 








The First Book on the Subject. 


AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 


Author of “Col. Carter of Cartersville,” etc. 


Edition de Luxe, Limited to 1000 Numbered Copies. 


With Fifteen Plates (13x17 inches) printed in color on Japan paper, and nearly 100 
Sketches, Portraits, and Drawings in the text. 


ESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’Ss Sons take pleasure in announcing this superbly illustrated work 
M upon a subject of the greatest interest to all readers of American magazines and books. 

The author’s plan has included more than a consideration of the works of the illustrators; as 
he says in his preface, “I have sought not only to present the several artists in their most pleasing 
light, but to convey, so far as I could in the limited space afforded, some idea of the atmosphere 
surrounding the art life of New-York— really the center of our American Bohemia.” 

The text is printed on heavy-coated paper. The cover is from a design by Mr. W. L. Met- 
calf; and the fifteen plates present the most representative illustrations reproduced by the pro- 
cesses best adapted to the subjects in hand. 


LIST OF PLATES. 


E. A. ABBEY. “Zwo Sisters.” 
From the water-color painting, reproduced in fifteen 
colors and mounted. 
C.8. REINHART. “Zhe Spanish Barber.” 
A water-color, furnished for the book by Mr. Reinhart, 
reproduced in colors and mounted. 
HOWARD PYLE. “A Wounded Enemy.” 
From a drawing, reproduced by Goupil & Co., Paris 
(Boussod, Valadon & Co.), in photogravure. 
A.B. FROST. “On the Way to the Dance.” 
From a drawing in India ink, reproduced by Goupil & 
Co., Paris, in photogravure. 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. “A Russian Cossack.” 
From a sketch made in Warsaw, reproduced in colors 
and mounted. 
WILLIAM T. SMEDLEY. “At Noon Time.” 
Reproduced from a water-color drawing in colors and 
mounted. : 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON. “ Zhat Delicious Moment.” 
From a pen drawing, Japan proof, mounted. 
‘ ELBRIDGE KINGSLEY. 
Japan proof of this wood-engraving, which t 


Price, $10 net. 





PRINTED UPON IMPERIAL, HAND-MADE JAPAN PAPER. 


F. 8. CHURCH. “A Song.” 

Original etching made by Mr. Church for the book. 
Printed on heavy Japan paper. 
WILL H. IOW. “Narcissus.” 

Reproduced by the Heliotype process from a painting, 
and printed on heavy Japan paper. 
ROBERT BLUM. “Zhe Musmece.” 

From ‘a water-color, reproduced in facsimile in colors 
and mounted. 
WINSLOW HOMER. “7Zke Rower.” 

From a water-color, reproduced by Heliotype, and 
printed on heavy Japan paper. 
KENYON COX. “Lilith.” 

From an oil painting, reproduced by Albertype, printed 
on heavy Japan paper. 
W. L. METCALF. “4 Sketch.” 

From a painting, reproduced in colors and mounted. 
R. F. ZOGBAUM. “Napoleon at Waterloo.” 

From a drawing, reproduced by Goupil & Co., Paris, 
photogravure. 


“Engraving from Nature.” 
‘ook first prize at the Paris Exposition in 1889. 


The right is reserved to increase the price 
after publication without further notice. 


COMPLETE IN FIVE PARTS, INCLOSED IN HANDSOME PORTFOLIO. 


Circulars with further particulars sent upon application. The book will be ready for 
delivery in October. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW-YORK. 











CHARLES 


As the publishing season in London opens so much later than in New-York, it is im- 

possible to give, so far ahead, complete descriptions, or even titles, of all the fail 

‘ importations arranged for. Only an advance selection can be made below. New 
books will be imported weekly and full details will appear in later announcements. 











THE INTERNATIONAL HUMOR SERIES. Cloth elegant, crown 8vo, per vol., $1.25. 

Each volume will be well and Eo apsee f illustrated ; in many cases artists of the nationalities of the literatures repre- 
sented will illustrate the volumes. To each volume will be prefixed an Introduction critically disengaging and marking 
~~ qualities and phases of the national humor dealt with; and to each will be appended Notes, biographical and ex- 
planatory. 

Among the early Volumes will be the following: 

THE HUMOR OF ITALY. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. WERNER. With 50 Illustrations, and a Fron- 
aoe by Arturo FAtp1. 

THE HUMOR OF GERMANY. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Hans Mitter-Casenov. With numerous 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock. ; 

THE HUMOR OF FRANCE. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by EvizABETH Lez. With numerous Illustrations 
by Paut FRENZENY. ‘ ’ 

THE HUMOR OF RUSSIA. Translated, with Notes, by E. L. Booxe, and an Introduction by STEPNIAK. With 50 IIlustra- 
tions by Pau FRENZENY. 

THE HUMOR OF AMERICA. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by J. BARR (of the Detroit Free Press). With nu- 
merous Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 

To be followed by volumes representative of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, CANADA, CHINA, JAPAN, HOL- 
LAND, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, etc. 


ANACREON. The Greek Text, with THomMas STANLEY’s Translation. To which is added an Appendix of 
Metrical Renderings by various hands. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. Fcap. 
4to. Limited Edition, met, $7.50. 


A beautiful volume, with fine renderings of the famous odes of this old poet, illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN, whose 
illustrations of the Odes of Horace, recently issued in Scribner's Magazine, were so successful. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. New revised and enlarged Edition. With the addition of the 
Characters and other Miscellanies. Six Portraits. 3 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 

‘*Dr. Bradshaw has wisely adopted the same arrangement as Lord Mahon, but this edition contains five hitherto unpublished letters of 
Lord Chesterfield, and in others pay ak nee have been restored. Dr. Bradshaw has also been enabled to reprint from the ‘Manu- 
scripts and Correspondence of Lord Charlemont,’ published last year, a contemporary letter from Lord Charlemont giving his opinion on 
Lord Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters to his Son.’ Nearly all Lord Mahon’s notes are contained in this volume, and Dr. pa say Be d a few 
of his own, which are clear, concise, and adequate.” —London Atheneum. 

LONDON CITY SUBURBS, As They are To-day. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Illustrated by WM. Luke, 
Jr. With upwards of three hundred beautifully engraved Illustrations, many being full-page, from original 
Drawings. 4to, met, $15.00. 

‘*London City Suburbs” will form a companion to the recently issued and sumptuous ‘‘ London City.’’ Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, who has devoted himself to the exploring of London City Suburbs, tells the tale of places which the pencil 
of Mr. Luker illustrates. Fine as were the illustrations in ‘‘ London City,” those in this companion volume will be more 
picturesque, more sharply defined, and still more delicately printed. 


FROM THE ARCTIC OCEAN TO THE YELLOW SEA. By Jutius M. Price, F. R. G. S. With 
130 Illustrations, of which 64 will be full-page; 2 Photogravures, being facsimiles of the two sides of a Pen- 
and-Ink Forgery of a Russian Bank Note, a wonderful example of penmanship; a Photogravure Portrait of 
the Author, and a Route Map. Demy 8vo, $6.00. 


Mr. Price is the first traveler, so far as is known, who has made the journey right across Asia from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Pacific. . . . The most interesting part of his work is, perhaps, that which relates to Siberia. It would seem 
that Mr. Price's observations point to a different conclusion from that arrived at by Mr. Kennan. 


HENLEY AND STEVENSON. Three Plays by W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 12mo, printed 
on special laid paper, rough edges. Preparing. 
These plays are: Deacon Brodie, Beau Austin, and Admiral Guinea. 

SAINTSBURY’S ESSAYS. Each volume in crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Miscellaneous Essays. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Contents: English Prose Style, Ernest Renan, Con- 

trasts of English and French Literature, etc., etc. 

Essays in English Literature, 1780 to 1860. 
Essays on French Novelists. 

THE ART OF TEACHING AND STUDYING LANGUAGES. By Francois Gouin, Professor of 
German at |’Ecole Supérieure Arago, Paris. Translated from the French by HowaRD SWAN and VICTOR 
Betis. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


‘* Profoundly interesting to any one who is able to appreciate the real difficulties of the matter. The system combines the practical and 
the philosophical elements of linguistic study in a remarkable way.” —The Scotsman. 





*.* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New-York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Wordsworth’s Poems. (Selections.) Illustrated 
in photogravure by E. H. GARRETT. Printed on fine 
deckle-edge, laid paper. 12mo, cloth, ornamental de- 
sign. Gilt top, cloth box, $2.50; full leather, gilt top, 


$3.50. 


Walton’s Angler. New edition. Complete in 
two volumes, with all the original 86 illustrations of 
Major's edition and photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


The Bvew Day of Life. By the Rev. J. R. 
MILLER, D. D., author of ‘‘Silent Times,’’ ‘‘ Mak- 
ing the Most of Life,’’ etc. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, 
$1.00; 16mo, white and gold, gilt edges, $1.25; levant 
morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. 


Famous Types of Womanhood. By SARAH 
K. BoLTON, author of ‘‘Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous,” etc. Lives of Marie Louise, Queen of Prussia, 
Madame Récamier, Jenny Lind, Miss Dix, etc. With 
portraits. I2mo, $1.50. 


Tom Clifton; or, Western Boys in Grant and Sher- 
man’s Army. By WarREN LEE Goss, author of ‘‘Jed,” 
‘Recollections of a Private,"’ etc. Fully illustrated. 
1amo, $1.50. 


The Cadets of Flemming Hall. By Anna 
CHAPIN Ray, author of ‘‘ Half a Dozen Girls,"’ ‘‘ Halfa 
Dozen Boys,” etc. Illustrated. r12mo, $1.25. 


A Plea for the Gospel. By the Rev. GEORGE 
D. HERRON, D. D., author of ‘‘ The Message of Jesus,” 
‘The Larger Christ.”’ 16mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


In Blue Creek Cafhon. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, 
author of ‘‘ Half a Dozen Girls,’ ‘‘ Half a Dozen Boys,” 
etc. Illustrated. remo, $1.25. 


The Mother of the King’s Children. By the 
Rev. J. F. COWAN, author of the ‘ Jo-Boat Boys.” 
With an introduction by the Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D. 
Illustrated. remo, $1.50. 


Daily Food. New illustrated edition, with 12 photo- 
engravings. 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents; 
18mo, lavender and gold, gilt edge, 75 cents; 18mo, 
French silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 


Equitable Taxation. A series of Prize Essays by 
WALTER E. WEYL, ROBERT LUCE, BOLTON HALL, 
and others. Introduction by the Hon. Jonathan A. Lane. 
Biographical sketches and portraits. 12mo, 75 cents. 


The Riverpers Rebellion, and A Tale of the 
Tow Path. By HOMER GREENE, author of ‘‘ The Blind 
Brother,”’ ‘‘ Burnham Breaker," etc. t2mo. Illustrated. 
1.00. 


Polly Button’s New Year. By Mrs. C. F. 
WILDER. 1t2mo. Unique parti-cloth binding, 75 cents. 


Mixed Pickles. By Mrs. Evetyn H. RayMonp, 
author of ‘* Monica, the Mesa Maiden.” Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.25. 





Monica, the Mesa Maiden. By Mrs. EvELyN 
H. RAYMOND. Illustrated. r12mo, $1.25. 


Short Studies in Botany for Children. By 
oy HARRIET C. COOPER. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 
I.00. 


Tennyson’s Poems. Complete in two volumes. 
Illustrated with numerous wood-engravings from origi 
nal drawings by the best artists. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 2 vols., r2mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 
2vols., 12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper sides, 
gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 

Hugo’s Les Misérables. Translated by Isabel F. 
poo ted 2 vols., r2mo, fully illustrated, cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 12mo, white back and cor- 

ners, fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 





HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. 


AN entirely new line of standard books in prose and poetry. 
Handy in size, carefully eevee on good paper, and bound m 
faultless styles. Each volume is illustrated with a frontispiece 
and title-page in photogravure, and most of the volumes have 
numerous additional illustrations by the best artists. 


Robert Browning’s Poems (selections). 2 vols. 
Burns’s Poems (selections). 
Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Lalla Rookh. By Thomas Moore. 
Lucile. By Owen Meredith. 
Edgar A. Poe’s Poems. 
Idylis of the King. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
In Memoriam. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
The Princess. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Early Sonnets, etc. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Locksley Hall, etc. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Wordsworth’s Poems (selections). 
Heroes and Hero Worship. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Emerson’s Essays. 2 vols. 
Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
The Crown of Wild Olive. By John Ruskin. 
Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin. 
Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

(Other volumes in preparation. ) 


All of the above volumes are bound uniformly in the 
following styles : 

Parti-colored Cloth, white back, gilt side, gilt top, boxed, 
18mo, per vol., $1.00. . 

Cloth, Vellum Finish, neat gold border, full gilt edges, 
boxed, 18mo, per vol., $1.00. 

Silk, stamped in gold, full gilt edges, boxed, 18mo, per 
vol., ao 

Half Calf, gilt top, boxed, 18mo, per vol., $2.00. 

Half Levant, gilt top, boxed, 18mo, per vol., $2.50. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


46 East 14th Street, New-York. 


100 Purchase Street, Boston. 





DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Cathedral Edition, comprising: 


THE WARDEN. BARCHESTER TOWERS. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
DR. THORNE. THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. LAST CHRONICLES OF BARSET. 


In all 13 volumes. From-new plates. 12mo, cloth, illustrated with photogravures from designs by 
C. R. Grant. $16.25. 
A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, $32.50. 


MY UNCLE AND MY_CURE. Translated from the French of JEAN DE LA BrkTE by Ernest Redwood. 
With upward of thirty illustrations by Georges Janet. 8vo, illuminated paper cover, $1.75; cloth, 
$2.50; half levant, $5.00; full levant, $7.50. 

This charming story has been ‘‘ crowned by the French Academy.” 


TREASURE BOOK OF CONSOLATION. For all in Sorrow or Suffering. Compiled and edited by 
BENJAMIN ORME, M. A. 12mo, purple cloth, $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PEG WOFFINGTON. With pictures of the period in which 
she lived. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. With over sixty illustrations from contemporary portraits and 
prints. Two volumes. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. ° 
An edition on large paper, limited to 100 copies, with the illustrations on Japan paper, $6.00 met. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL-DE LAUNAY. Translated from the French by Cora Hamiz- 
TON BELL. With forty-one etchings by Ad. Lalauze. Two volumes. Small 12mo, Holland paper, 
$10.00 net; copies on Japan paper, $20.00 met. 

This book has been printed for us at the celebrated Jmmprimerie-Jouaust, in Paris, and contains all the beautiful etchings of the 

French edition. The issue is limited to 70 copies on Japan and 250 on Holland paper. One third of this number has been taken by an 

English publisher, leaving 45 Japan and 175 Holland copies only for the American market. 


“Little Madame de Staal (by no means Necker’s daughter, but a much cleverer), known as one of the sharpest female heads. Little 
de Staal was once a maid of the Duchess du Maine, but has far outgrown all that, a favorite guest of the Duchess instead, and is known 
for one of the shrewdest little souls in the world.” — Carlyle, in his “‘ French Revolution.” 

PRINCE SEREBRYANI. A Nowel. By Count ALExis ToisTol. Translated from the Russian by 
Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Count Alexis Tolstoi, the author of this work, was a relative of Count Leo Tolstoi, the famous novelist and philanthropist. As a 
novel, ‘‘ Prince Serebryani”’ is of absorbing and even terrible interest. It would be difficult to find anything in fiction equal in power to 
the two chapters, ‘‘ The Frost of Ivan”’ and the “‘ Tsar’s Jester.” 

SHERBURNE HOUSE. A Novel. By AMANDA M. Dovuctas. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The novels of Amanda M. Douglas are sufficiently known to a large reading public, who await with interest anything from her pen. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By RicHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. [Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory, 
with five plates in color and upward of forty designs in black and white. One volume. 8vo, beautifully 
bound in full gold side, $3.50. 

A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with the five full-page photo-aquarelles on Japan paper and 
upward of forty illustrations in sepia, richly bound, $6.00 met. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH SPAIN AND TANGIER. By Marcaret THomAS. With many illustra- 
tions by the author. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited, etc., by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 
sixteen photogravure illustrations of the principal characters referred to. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, $5.00 met. 

Among the portraits will be found those of Munden, Dodd, Liston, Elliston, and Mesdames Catalani, Kemble, Kelly, Siddons, etc. 
ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. By HamILTon W. Masiz, Esq., author of “ My 
Study Fire,” “ Under the Trees and Elsewhere,” “ Studies in Literature,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

This new volume will be welcomed by Mr. Mabie’s many admirers. It contains Essays on Keats, Some Aspects of Modern Litera- 
ture, The Personal Element in Literary Work, Rossetti, Browning, The Significance of Criticism, Some Modern Readings from Dante, 
A Word about Humor. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. A Volume of Essays. By AusTIN Dosson, author of 
“Four Frenchwomen,” “ Horace Walpole,a Memoir,” “Poems,” etc. With many illustrations. One 
volume. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

An edition on large paper, limited to 250 copies, with the plates on Japan paper, $5.00 met. 


ALMOST FOURTEEN. A Book for Parents and for Young People of Both Sexes approaching Maturity. 
By MorTIMER A. WARREN. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This book is intended for parents to put into the hands of their children, and to read with them. The subjects of which it treats are 
handled with absolute delicacy, and with a discretion which we do not think has been approached by any writer on this subject. The 
author is a teacher, and his long experience with young people fits him preéminently for the work. 


IN THE PORTIA SERIES. 
THE UNMARRIED WOMAN. By ELiza CHEsTER, author of “ Chats with Girls,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuares READE. With sixteen photogravure illustrations. 
Four volumes, $7.00. 
An edition on large paper, limited to 150 copies, $15.00 met. 


“The Cloister and the Hearth’ is his test work, and I believe the test historical novel in the language. I donot say that the 
whole of life as it was at the end of the fourteenth century is in “he Cloister and the Hearth,’ but I do say that there is portrayed so 
vigorous, lifelike, and truthful a picture of a time long gone by, and differing in icular from our own, that the world has never 
seen its like. As one reads it, one feels in the very atmosphere of the century.” — Walter Besant. 

“ A story better conceived or better com; , better constructed or better related, than ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ it would be 
difficult to find anywhere.” — Algernon Charles Swinburne. 





IN THE SERIES MAKERS OF AMERICA. 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES, First Archbishop of New-York. By HEeNry A. BRANN, D. D. 


ROBERT MORRIS, Superintendent of Finance under the Continental Congress. By Prof. WILLIAM 
GRAHAM SUMNER, of Yale University. 


JEAN BAPTISTE LEMOINE, SIEUR DE BIENVILLE, Founder of New Orleans. By GRACE 
KING, author of “ Monsieur Motte.” 


WILLIAM WHITE, First Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. By Rev. JULius 
H. WARD. 





BEAUTY OF FORM AND GRACE OF VESTURE. By Frances MAry STEELE and ELIZABETH 
LIVINGSTON STEELE ADAMS. With eighty-one illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


This is the work of two ladies who have a thorough knowledge of the subjects on which they write from the technical side, who are 
admirable writers, and whose work as artists has received recognition both at home and abroad. It is a book conceived in an artistic 
spirit, and presents from this point of view practical suggestions with re, to the development of the form both for strength and beauty, 
while on the side of dress it supplies what most other books of this kind have failed to supply, the element of grace as well as the element 
of ee py ean” volume is richly illustrated, and by reason of its quality, style, and spirit, marks a new departure from pre- 
vious books in the same , 


THE POEMS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI. Translated, with two introductory essays, by FRANK SEWALL. 
Printed at the De Vinne Press. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Without a formal coronation Carducci occupies the position of poet-laureate of Italy. AA little over fifty years of age, an active student 
and ahard-working professor at the University of Bologna, where his popularity with his students in the lecture-room is equal to that which 
his public writings have won throughout the land, called from time to time to sojourn in the country with the court, or to lecture before the 
Queen and her ladies at Rome, withal a man of great simplicity, even to rough of ahd of a cordial, genial nature — such 
is the writer whom the Italians with one voice call their greatest poet, and whom not a few consider the foremost living poet of Europe. 





THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS, including County and Railroad Maps of the United States, together 
with carefully prepared Maps of all other countries from latest surveys, to which are added statistical 
tables showing census of the United States from 1790 to 1890, of the Dominion of Canada, and largest 
cities of the whole world, as well as area and population of the nations of the earth, and financial statistics 
of the main cities of the United States, debts of the different nations, and other interesting and valuable 
information. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. : 


BUFFETING. A Novel. By JEANNETTE PEMBERTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
MURIEL HOWE. A Novel. By ANGELINA TEAL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 





DR. pr SCHOOL. A Book for Boys. By J. L. Forp. With illustrations by Luks. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


A capital story of American school life. The school is or was in actual existence not many years ago in the Berkshire Hills. The boys 
of the story are real boys, and the book is a kind of American ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School-days.” 


A FISHER GIRL OF FRANCE. From the French of FERNAND CALMETTES. With twenty full-page 
illustrations by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


WITCH WINNIE’S STUDIO; or, THE KING’S DAUGHTERS’ ART LIFE. A sequel to 
“Witch Winnie” and “ Witch Winnie’s Mystery.” By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With illustrations by 
J. Wells Champney. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the earlier volumes, $1.50. 


ELSIE AT VIAMEDE. A new volume, the nineteenth, in the ever increasingly popular Elsie Series. By 
MARTHA FINLEY. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the other volumes, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


5 East 19TH STREET, NEW-YORK. 








NE OOKS. 
Michael and Theodora. 


A Russian Christmas Story. By AMELIA E. 

BARR, author of “The Bow of Orange Rib- % 

bon.” 16mo. Illustrated. 190 pages . . . $0.75 

This is a singularly strong and impressive story of child life 
among the aristocracy of Russia. Although cruel treachery and 
exile and sacrifice of property occur, as well as deep religious loy- 
alty and love for the great Czar, the story develops the noble and 
beautiful characters of the young prince and princess (Michael 
and Theodora), making it so instructive and interesting to young 
people that they should not pass it by. 


The Preacher’s Daughter, 


By AMELIA E. BARR, author of “The Bor- 
der Shepherdess.” I2mo. 395 pages . . . $1.25 


“ This is no doubt the best, most interesting, and most powerful 
book ever written by this popular author.” — Z.xchange, 


A Lucky Lover. 
By JOHN HABBERTON, author of “ Helen’s 


Babies,” etc. 12mo. 306 pages. . . . . $1.25 


All young women with warm hearts and high self-respect will 
be wwe ce Fag this story. The scenes are laid in New York and 
North Carolina, the heroine being Southern born. 


Sara: a Princess. 


By FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. 12mo. Iilus- 

trated. 303 pages . . 2 2 5 6 6 + ow SEBS 

A story of life on the Atlantic coast, giving many of the pecul- 
jarities of an interesting people. The heroine is a fisherman’s 
daughter. The situations are natural and the characters alive, 
while the varying fortunes of the family keep the reader’s interest 


Wanted 


EMORIAL” 
Story of America 


From 1492 to 1892. 


Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished with over 

350 New Engravings by the Best American Artists, illus. 
trating that which is Best, Noblest, Most Interesting, and 
Inspiring in the History of the Land we live in. 


A CO-OPERATIVE WORK 


ByHAMILTON W. MABIE, LL.B., Lit.D., 
Editor of The Christian Union, N.Y., The Makers of America 
series, etc., assisted by the following writers: 

Hon. John Sherman, 

Hon. J. K, Upton, 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, 


U. S. Senator Henry L. Dawes, 
Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Hon. Wm. C. Breckenridge, 
Col. A. K. McClure, Prof. T. S. Doolittle, D.D., 
Albert Shaw, LL. D., Prof. Francis N.Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Marshall H. Bright, and others. 


This is a Topical History, giving the important events, 
incidents and episodes which make the record of Four Hun- 
dred Years since the landing of Columbus, arranged by aub- 
jects rather than by periods. It is pronounced by the Pressand 
ablest critics one of the most valuable and Repeat works 
ever issued for the American public. It will have special 
interest at a time when the whole worid is celebrating our 
Four Hundredth Anniversary. 

This work is one ofthe finest specimens of the book maker's 
art, being handsomely illustrated, and printed and bound in a 
very superior manner, Prices popular. 

Rae Sold only by subscription through authorized Agents, to 
whom exclusive territory will be assigned. Exceptionally 
good inducements offered to intelligent men and women to 
act as Agents everywhere, 

For further particulars, address the publishers: 


alert throughout. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 6th & Arch Sts., Phila, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 328 Dearborn St. 


If you do not want an Agency, write us how to secure a copy. 


EDITION DE GRAND LUXE. 


THE SOLDIER 
IN OUR CIVIL WAR. 


LIMITED TO 100 COPIES, PRICE, $100.00. 


Kdition de Laxe, Limited to 500 Copies, 


PRICE, $50.00. 
Popular Edition, Cloth, $16.00; Half Morocco, $20.00. 


Dorothy’s Island. 


By JENNIE M. DRINKWATER, author of 
“My Lady,” “Second Best,” “ Marigold,” etc. 





I2mo, 433 Pages - + © «© © « - $1.25 

* Like her other works, this author has woven a touching story 
full of the pure love of home, free from sensationalism, and yet so 
interesting that one regrets while reading it any interruption that 
requires it to be laid aside. There is a charm about the story in 
its homeliness, its freedom from artificiality and its naturalness.” 
— Sentinel. 


Miss Ashton’s New Pupil. 
By Mrs. S. S. ROBBINS. 12mo. 263 pages. $1.25 


A story of college life for young ladies. This author is one of 
the most gifted writers in this class of books for young ladies. She 
has a lively fancy, her plots are interesting and enjoyable, and are 
full of wit and wisdom. She understands the life of her characters 
perfectly. Their gay larks, secret clubs, and spreads are most 
amusing, yet through all is carried a high moral purpose. 


Jack the Hunchback. 


By JAMES OTIS, author of “Toby Tyler.” 
12mo. Illustrated. 390 pages. > - » wee 


There is nothing more racy and faithful to boy life than the 
books by this author. Whoever has read “ Toby Tyler” will 
want this new book by Mr. Otis. 


Secial and Present Day 


Questions. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D. D., F. R. S. 

8vo. 380 pages o 0 ee 0 + 6 $200 

“‘ No man who is at all interested in the social and sociological 
problems of these restless and unsettled times should fail to read 
and gender the thoughtful and trustworthy statements with which 
this book is literally crowded from beginning to end.” — Ansonia 
Sentinel. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 
of price, by the Publishers, 


BRADLEY 2&2 WOODRUFF, 
OSTON. 


234 Coweress STREET, B | | NEAR 6TH AVENUE, 


TWO VOLUMES, folio, 1000 pages; nearly two thou- 
sand illustrations, depicting scenes on the battle-field and 
in camp, drawn by Frank Leslie's special Artists on the 
field. Portraits of the prominent Commanders. Greatest, 
most satisfactory, complete and authentic Pictorial History 
of the War published. 90,000 sets sold in less than two 
years. ; 

Delivered complete, prepaid, to all parts of the United 
States, on easy monthly payments. 


At SALESMAN WANTED. 


Stanley-Bradley Publishing Company, 


5-7 EAST 16th STREET, 
NEW-YORK. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt 








CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO.’S 
List of New Books for the Autumn of 1892. 
TARIFF REFORM: The Paramount Issue. 


Speeches and Writings on the Questions Involved in the Presidential Contest of 1892. 


By WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 
Fifty-Second Congress. With Portraits of the author and others. Cloth, Library Style, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 
This book is endorsed by Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, Hon. Calvin S. Brice, and Hon. John G. Carlisle. Unquestionably the p: 
issue of the Campaign is the Tariff. Upon this issue the line dividing the political ies is more clearly marked than any other. No states- 
man in the United States has given the subject more earnest thought than Mr. Springer, who has been actively engaged in the study of this 
question since 1868. The volume is a masterly presentation of the facts and arguments likely to prove most effective in the Presidential 


nats THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. 


By R. L. GARNER. Small 8vo, with Frontispiece, Cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Garner’s articles, published in the leading periodicals and journals, touching upon this subject, have been widely read and favorably 
commented upon by scientific men both here and abroad. The field he enters is absolutely a new one, and he has received such encourage- 
ment from scientific and literary sources that he has determined to pursue his researches in the heart of the Tropics, the native home of the 








great apes. 


“The Speech of Monkeys’’ embodies his researches up to the present time. 
periments with monkeys and other animals, and the second part a treatise on the theory of speech. 


It is divided into two parts, the first being a record of ex- 
The work is written so as to bring the 


subject within reach of the casual reader without impairing its scientific value. 





Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series. 


Paddles and Politics Down the Danube. By POULTNEY 
BIGELOW. Companion volume to ‘‘The German 
Emperor.” 

A highly interesting journal of a canoe-voyage down ‘‘the Missis- 
sippi of Europe,” from its source to the Black Sea, with descrip- 
tions of the resident nations, and casual discussions of the political 
situation. Illustrated with numerous off-hand sketches made on 
the spot by Mr. Bigelow. 


The Master of Silence: A Romance. 
ELLER. 

Don Finimondone: Calabrian Sketches. 
CAVAZZA. 

Selected Poems. By.WALT WHITMAN. 

The German Emperor and his Eastern Neighbors. By 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. 

Merry Tales. By MARK TWAIN. 

Stamped cloth, with gilt titles, each, 75 cents. 


Ivan the Fool, and other Stories. 


By Leo Totsto1. Translated direct from the Russian 
by Count Norraikow, with illustrations by the cele- 
a Russian artist, Gribayédoff. Cloth, 12mg, 

1.00. 


Life IS Worth Living, and other 
Stories. 


By LEo Totstol. Translated direct from the Russian 
by Count Norraikow. This work, unlike some of 
his later writings, shows the great writer at his best. 
The stories, while entertaining in themselves, are 
written for a purpose, and contain abundant food for 
reflection. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


By IRvING Bacu- 


By ELISABETH 





Stories by Matt Crim. 


In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere. 
By Matt Crim. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 


Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 
A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
In Blue and Gray Cloth, 8vo, $1.00; in Paper, 50c. 


‘It is a love-story of unusual sweetness, pathos, and candor.” —~ 
Christian Union. 


Physical Beauty: 
How to Obtain and How to Preserve It. 

By ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. A practical, sensible, 
helpful book that every woman should read; includ- 
ing chapters on Hygiene, Foods, Sleep, Bodily Ex- 
pression, the Skin, the Eyes, the Teeth, the Hair, 
Dress, the Cultivation of Individuality, etc., etc. 
Fully illustrated, 8vo, 300 pages. White Vellum, 
Gold and Silver Stamps, in Box, $2.00. Blue Vellum, 
Gold and Silver Stamps, in Box, $2.00. 


Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. A remarkable biog- 
raphy of a wonderful woman, written and compiled 
by one in thorough sympathy with her subject, from 
material made public for the first time. The power- 
ful side-light it throws upon the life and character of 
Thomas Carlyle will make the volume indispensable 
to all who venerate the genius, or are interested in the 
personality, of the Sage of Chelsea. Vellum, Cloth 
(half bound), 8vo, $1.75. 





Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. New-York City. 





REVISED EDITION OF 18092. 





Complete in Fifteen Volumes. 


Titles all under One Alphabet. 


No Index Needed. 





Editor-in-Chief, H. T. PECK, Ph. D., L. H. D., Professor in Columbia College, N. Y. 


. . S. H. PEABODY, Ph. D., LL. D., Chief of Department of Liberal Arts, World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Associate Editors, ; C. F. RICHARDSON, A. M., Professor in Dartmouth College, N. H. inn 


Assisted by a Staff of More than One Hundred and Fifty Writers. 





The Best Ready-Reference Cyclopedia in the English Language. 





We have purchased the INTERNATIONAL CYCLOP#DIA for use in the State Normal College. Its thoroughly 
comprehensive treatment of subjects, without the prolixity that wearies, commends it for the use of our students. 


W. J. MILNE, Ph. D., L 


L. D., President State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


We have on our library shelves all of the great standard encyclopedias, but the INTERNATIONAL is the 


favorite book of reference. 


The reasons for this preference were epitomized in a remark made by a pupil, who 
said to me yesterday, “I like the INTERNATIONAL best. 
for; but in the others a fellow must look till he finds it.’’ 


As soon as you open it you find what you are looking 


E. H. BOYER, Principal Grammar School, New-York City. 





SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


DELIVERED FREE ANYWHERE. 


The whole set delivered at once and monthly payments received, bringing the work within the reach of all. Write for more detailed 


information and for circulars describing special features. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY— Susscription DeparTMENT, 


19th Street, between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New-York. 





George Eliot’s Works. 


New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


George Eliot’s Complete Works, including the Essays 
and Poems, together with a life of the author, issued in 
this attractive library style, uriform with our remark- 
ably successful éditions de luxe of Dickens, Thackeray 
and Bulwer, will meet the demands of the literary pub- 
lic more fully than any previous edition issued in this 
or any other country. The work will contain over one 
hundred and twenty-five original etchings and photo- 
gravures. The photogravures are reproduced from 
drawings by the most prominent American and English 
artists, among whom are Dielman, Harper, Sandham, 
Taylor, Garrett, Merrill and Champney. These are 
supplemented with photogravures from actual photo- 
graphs of the localities described in the historical ro- 
mances. All of the illustrations will be proofimpressions 
on Imperial Japanese paper. This edition is printed 
from entirely new plates, set from new, large type, in a 
small page, uniform with the édition de /uxe of Dickens, 
and will be complete in twenty-four octavo volumes, 
bound in English vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt top. It 
will be issued by subscription only, at the rate of two 
volumes per month, at $2.50 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page and 
paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Local Representatives and Salesmen Wanted. 





VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS 


New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


The first fine edition in English of the works 
of one of the foremost writers of the nineteenth century, 
that will include, besides his famous novels and romances, 
his travels, principal poems, dramas (including “Ruy 
Blas,” “*The Fools Revenge,” &c.), miscel- 
lanies and a critical biography. 

Lt will be illustrated with over 200 superb etchings and 
photogravures (the latter by Goupil & Co.) by the fore- 
most artists of France, including Leloir, Flameng, 
Detaille, Madeleine Lemaire, Lalauze, 
Gaujean, Baudry, and others of like eminence, 
each plate a proof impression on imperial Japan- 
ese paper. 

The translations will be by competent hands, 
including, among others, A. Langdon Alger, 
Andrew Lang, Sir Edwin Arnold and 
Clement Scott. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine, open page; 
the margins ample and the paper a beautiful natural 
tint. The volume a small 8vo, easy to handle; and the 
binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed, Com- 
plete in 30 vols., issued at the rate of about 2 vois. 
per month, at $2.50 per volume. Prospectus 
and specimen pages, showing type, page and paper, with 
sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


LocaL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED. 
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THE NOVEMBER ST. NICHOLAS 


the first number of a 
new volume, will contain: 


A THREE-PAGE POEM 
By Whittier. 


In a note to the Editor of Sz. Nicholas, the poet says the verses 
were “hastily penciled several years ago, during a sojourn among 
the hills,” and were intended “ only for a small audience of young 


folk, fit and few.” 
time through Sz. Nicholas. 


They will be given to the public for the first 


November number ready October 25th. 
Sold by all newsdealers, price 25 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. Publishers, 


33 East 17th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Fine Pictures at Moderate Prices. 


High-Class Etchings, Engravings and Water Colors, 
Specially suitable for framing, and many of them rare and 
unprocurable elsewhere. , 

Fine etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6.00 upward. 

Fine Water Colors, tastefully framed, cost from $25.00 
upward. 

All visitors will be welcome to call and examine the collec- 
tion, and correspondents at a distance can have unframed 
pictures sent on selection. 

Descriptive Catalogue No. 9 (of Modern Etchings), with 
fifty illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CoO. 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St., between Union Square and 
5th Ave., New-York. 


Unmounted Photographs 
of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing famous paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern Slides to 
order. Send 15 cents for cata- 

logues of 12,000 subjects. Photograph Mounting 
in albums or on cards a specialty. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO. Publishers, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Principal Agencies: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 31 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
W. K. Vickery, 108 Grant Avenue, i 


San Francisco. 
J. E. McClees & Co. 1417 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Please mention THe CENTURY. 








NEW CATALOGUE OF 


Foreign Photographs 


Mailed for 1o Cents. 

This selection of over 10,000 subjects comprises the 
most important views, paintings, and sculptures of 
Europe, Imported Direct and for sale, mounted and 
unmounted. Braun’s Carbon Photographs in a large 
and varied assortment. Albums, Portfolios, Mounting 
and Framing. 


C.H. DUNTON & CO., 136 Boylston St., Boston. 


Best History of the War that has yet appeared.— Boston Traveller. 
Of priceless value for preservation.— Boston Advertiser. 











“Harper's Weekly” during the War is now entirely out of print, 
and the plates have been destroyed. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil War 
is the only complete general history of the War, and, in addition to 
being the best history, it contains all the illustrations of material 
value which appeared in “‘ Harper’s Weekly ” from 1861-65. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” 
rooo illustrations. Price, carriage paid, cloth, $16; half Turkey mo- 
rocco, $22; full morocco, elegant, $30. 

Sold on easy payments. Illustrated circular free. 
To AVOID DECEPTION, SEE THAT BOOKS BEAR HARPER'S NAME. 
Agents wanted. 
MCDONNELL BROS., Pususuers, CHICAGO. 
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New-York, New-York, r2sth Street. 
The New-York Business College, 


For the practical education of MERCHANTS, Financiers and Busi- 
NEss MEv, is now open for and Il of students. 

Academic and professional courses. Instruction in BooKKEEP- 
ING, BANKING, INSURANCE, CoMMISsION, REAL EsTATE, etc.; 
SrenoGRaAPHY and Type-wriTInG, TELEGRAPHY, etc.; COMMER- 
ciaL Law and History, Civics, Pouiticat Economy, etc.; 
ARITHMETIC, Business WRITING, SPELLING, DRAWING, GEOGRA- 
PHY, CORRESPONDENCE, GRAMMAR, MopERN LANGUAGES, etc. 
Terms reasonable. Situations furmshed competent students with- 
out charge. Business houses promptly supplied with well-trained 
clerks. The School is Not a university, nor is it a gymnasium. 
It 1s a thorough academy. It is a live AMERICAN business school, 
affording to both sexes complete preparation for a successful start 
in life. Address for circulars, 


Crement C. Gaines, A. B., B. L., Principal, 
2085 Seventh Avenue. 








New-York, New-York, 19 and 21 East 14th Street. ac 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leapinc Musicat INSTITUTION OF AMERICA. 
Piano-forte teachers’ certificates. Examiners: William Mason, , 
Mus. Doc., A. C. M., and Albert Ross Parsons, A.C. M. Dudley 
Buck, President; E. Agramonte, H. R. Shelley, H. R. Palmer 
are among the distinguished members of the Faculty. Residence 
Dept. for students from a distance. Circulars sent on application. 
Address H. W. Greene. 


New-York, New-York, No. 4 East 58th Street. 
Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls. 


Facing Central Park. 








~~ New-York, New-York, 19 West 44th Street. 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
(Lyceum School of Acting). FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
The Regular Academic Course begins October 26th. Apply to 
ERcy WEsT, Business N anager. 
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New-York, New-York, 241-243 West 77th Street. 
Collegiate School 


os Boys and Girls. Prepares for all Coll for men and women. 

key New House, designed an d built for this school, 
Well-equpped fee Military Drill under U. S. Army 
Officer. rivate Playground. Reopens September 28th. 


L. C. Mycart, Head Master. 





. ‘New-York, New-York, 55 West 47th Street. 
Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 


Will reopen September 28. Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. 
A few boarding pupils will be received. 





New-York, New-York, removed to 735 Madison ania 
Miss S. D. Doremus’ Boarding and Day 
ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

New-York, New-York, ro East 75th Street. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues’s 


BoarDING AND Day Scoot For YounG Lapigs AND CHILprey. 
Pupils prepared for College if desired. Reopens October sth. 











New-York, New-York, 22 East 54th Street. 
The Misses Grinnell’s Day School for 


Girts reopens Oct. 4th. Collegiate, Academic, Preparatory and 
Primary Departments. Kindergarten Oct. 1oth. 

~~ New-York, New-York, 231 West 42d Street. _ 
Miss Lillie Berg’ S celebrated method for voice develop- 
ment. The leading exponent in America of LAMPERTI’s METuop. 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert. Delsarte Studies. Assistant 
Teachers for Vocal and Piano Training. Send for circular. — 

~~ New-York, New-York, 9 East 49th Street. 

Drisler School. Building large and well lighted. Pr- 
mary for young children. Gymnastics under competent instruction. 
Two resident pupils received into Principal’s family. Circulars on 
application. Reopens September 28th. 











New-York, New-York, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
The Misses Graham 


(Successors to the Misses Green). 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816, 


this school continues the careful training and thorough instruction 
in every department for which it has hitherto been so favorably 
known. 77th year begins October 4th. 


New-York, New-York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Guedé 
NER’S Home BoaRDING AND Day ScHoot For YounG Lapies. 
Aqwanced classes with Columbia College professors. Mrs. Gardner, 
author of “ History in Rhyme.” 
New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street. 
Miss Spence’ Ss Boarding and Day 
ScHoot For Girts. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special Students admitted. - No more than eight pupils 
constitute any class. ee 
New-York, New-York, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
Classical School for Girls. 
. Primary and Advanced work. Certificates accepted by Wellesley 
and aa Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. Reopens Sept. 28th. 

Lita V. Nort#, Principal. 











New-York, New-York. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riversive Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


New-York, New-York, 106 East 38th St., near Park Ave. 
Miss Susan M. Van Amringe. 


BoarRDING AND Day Scuoor ror Girts. Primary and Ad- 
vanced Departments. Preparation for College. Reopens Oct. 6. 
~ New-York, New-York, 9 West 39th Street. 
The Brackett School for Girls. 
Miss Anna C. BracketTT, Miss ELLEN E. LEARNED, Principals 
Twenty-first year begins October 6th. Office hours, 9.30 to 1, until 
school begins. 








New-York, New-York, 325 W. 58th Street. 


The Seguin School for the training of 

CHILDREN OF ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. Circulars sent. 

Fifteenth year begins Sept. 7. Mig. E. M. Secu, Principal. 
New-York, New-York, 425 West 22d Street. 

The George M. Greene School of Vocal 

CuLtTurRE AND Home For Stupents oF SINGING combines the 

advantages of able instruction, home influences and a refined mv- 

sical atmosphere. Circulars sent on appli 

~ New-York, New-York, 200 West 23d Street. 

The New-York School of Applied 

DEsIGN FOR WoMEN offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 

carpet designing. Specialty of ARCHITECTURAL Dep’T. Catalogue 

Sree. _For further information apply to Miss ELLEN J. Ponp, Sec’y. 














“New -York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 42d year opens Sept. 
29th. Address for circulars as above. 





New-York, Brooklyn Heights, 50 Monroe Place. 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 
Reopens October 6th. Eight resident pupils received. 





New-York, Binghamton. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. JANE Grey Hype. 


New-York, Kingston-on- Hudson. 
Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
oun M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 








~ New-York, Buffalo. 
a department of the 
The Chautauqua College, énantauquaSysten, 
offers the regular college curriculum or special courses to students 


at home, by a system of correspondence with professors in leading 
colleges. Address Joun H. Dantes, Executive Sect. 
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New-York, Buffalo. 


The Chautauqua System 

Of Education offers a great variety of carefully directed courses of 
The special subjects for 1892-3 are 
American Diplomatic History, Greek History, Literature and Art. 
The course is definite, the books carefully chosen, and the reading 
apportioned by the week. More than two hundred thousand ear- 


home reading and study. 


nest people have found the Chautauqua Circle wonderfully inspiring 
Persons, no matter how isolated, may enjoy all the 
Address 


Tue CuavuTaugua Orrice, Drawer 194. 


and helpful. 
privileges of membership. 





Chautauqua in the Home. 

The influence of the Chautauqua Circle in the homes of America 
is very helpful. Parents are enabled to keep pace with the progress 
of their children; separation in mental tastes and sympathies is 
prevented; good conversation is promoted; taste is educated; the 
home is made a brighter, better, more inspiring any Thousands 
of mothers and fathers are reading the course. Do not waste the 
winter in desultory reading. Address for details 


Tue Cuautaugua OrFice, Drawer 194. 





~_ New-York, Clinton. 
Cottage Seminary. 
A good home and school for Young Ladies. 


Opens September 6th. 
Rev. C. W. Hawtey, A. M., Principal. 


New-York, Long Island, Garden City. 
Saint Paul’s School. 2:sparss fer the best Colleges, 
ness, Fifteen masters. Thorough! y eaupped Laboratories and 
ymnasium. Military under U. S cer. 
"Seamane STURTEVANT on A. z (Hare. ), Head Master. 
MAssacuusEtTs; Boston, No. 593 Boylston Street. 


Chauncy~Hall School. 

Sixty-fifth year. Particular attention is paid to the health and 
individual training of young boys and girls. Thorough preparation 
is made for the Massachusetts /nstitute of Technology, for Business, 
and for College. Inall classes Special Students are received. The 
High and Grammar School Departments open Sept. 14; Primary, 
Sept. 21; Kindergarten, Oct. 3; Kindergarten Training Class, 
Oct. 12. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Mrs. Hoyt’s Home for School Girls 
anv Speciat Stupents. The rth year opens Oct. rst. For 
circulars apply to 16 Marlborough Street, Boston. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto: 
New Home and Day School for Girls. 
Will open October 5, 1892, at 64 Commonwealth Avenue. For 


prospectus address 
Miss CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE. 





Massacuusetts, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
The Cambridge School. (Private—jr Giris.) 


Mr. ArTuur GitMan is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
cae 8 miles from Bo 

Mitchell’s Boys’ School, pst RR. Strictly 
select Family School. Admits from 7 to 15 inclusive. Special care 
and training to young boys. at for College, Technology, and 
Business. d for circular. . C. Mrrcnet, A. M., Prin. 

MASSACHUSETTS, ain ss boys p i 
Concord Home School. college, scientific school 
or business. All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and according to latest 
models. 75 acres of ground. James S. GARLAND, Master. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


Home and Day School for Girls. 
“Tue Evms.” Miss Porter, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 











New-York, Sing Sing. 
The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


The 57th year opens in September. Every appliance supplied. 
Send for circular to J. Howe ALLEn, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
Ashley Hall. 
Home school for young ladies. Ten miles from Boston. Music, 


Art and Modern Languages. Thorough pre; = paration for college. 
Miss WuHITTEMORE, Principal. 





New-York, Poughkeepsie. 

Eastman Business College. 

Open all the year. A déye school for the training of Live ny 
men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living and careful 
prepared for honorable positions. Thorough instruction in Book. 
heeping, Banking, Commercial Law, Penmanship, Correspon- 
dence, Arithmetic, 2tc.; Tre. Stenography, Ty pewriting, 
etc. Business men with on short 
notice. No charge for situations furnished. Terms reasonable. 
Time short. For information address 





ey 


MassacuusEtTts, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School. 

Prepares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard or Business. 22 boys. 
Laboratories. Individual teaching. The boys are members of the 
family. Elementary classes for young boys. F. B. Knapp, S. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
Adams Academy. 

Preparatory and Boarding School for Boys. Twenty-first year 

begins 13 September, 1892. For all particulars address 








CarrinctTon Gaines, P: 
New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy. 
57th year. Prepares aomeey for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. Military Organization. 
Bispee & AMEN, Principals. 





ILLIAM Everett, Ph. D. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 


Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 
Thirty-seventh year. Circulars and Miss Aiken’s Method for 
Concentration sent on application. 





New-York, Utica. 
Mrs. Piatt’s School for Young Ladies. 
The next school be Thursday, Se be: , 
Applications should en a ‘ Petts 
New-York, Manlius. 
St. John’s Military School. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntineton, S. T. D., LL. D., President; Wm. 


Verseck, Superintendent; rst Lieut. W. P. BURNHAM, 6th Inf., 
U.S. A., ” Commandant. 


New-York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
bier School. Location and surroundings unsur- 
eaeed, ; os complete. —~ oe wy pos 

VS, etc, orough preparation for scientific schools or 
business, Jas. Starr Crark, D. D., Rector. 











ConneECcTICUT, Stamford. 


Miss Low’s School for Girls. 
Rages last Wednesday in September. a =r on application. 
iss Low. Miss Heywoop. 








~ Connecticut, Stamford. 
: Buk ith be: 

Merrill Business College. Siscuny 6 stin 
the year. Both sexes. Departments of Bookkeeping, Banking, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, Type-writing, Telegraphy, Architecture, Ger- 
man and English. , MERRILL, President. — 
~~ Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies. 

WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College 
Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 
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Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
$500. 17th year. My 60-page book tells what education means 
for a boy here. Development of character stands first with us. 
No new boy over 13._ FREDERICK S. Curtis, Ph. B. (Yale, ’69). 
Connecticut, Hartford (Suburbs). 


Woodside Seminary for Girls. 
Terms, $500 to $600. Every advantage for culture, study and 
health. Reopens Sept. 15th. Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 
Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls and 
Younc Lapigs reopens Sept. 29. College Preparatory and Elective 


Courses of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other Colleges. 















Canapa, Ontario, London, 
Hellmuth College 
For Young Ladtes and Girls, 
Beautiful Home. Healthy Ci. 

H mate. Full Academic Course, 
4 Music, Art, Elocution, etc. Pas. 
senger Elevator. rsoacres. Sty. 
dents from 25 Provinces and 
States. Forillustrated catalogue 


address 
— Rev. E.N. ENGLIsH, M.A., Prin, 
Cauirornia, San Mateo. 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 
Twenty-sixth year. 
Rev. Atrrep Lee Brewer, D. D., Rector, 





Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 


Upson Seminary. Home Scnoot ror Boys AnD 
YounGc MEN. 23d year begins Sept. 14th. Prepares for College 
or Business. References: Pres. Dwight of Yale, Dr. Cuyler of 
Brooklyn. Rev. Henny Upson, Principal. 








CatirorniA, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), 
Ranch Life and Study for Boys. 
References: Pres. Dwight, New Haven; Pres, F. A. Walker, 
Boston; Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston; Dr. Thacher, 33 W. 39th Street, 
N.Y. Gity. Address S. D. Thacher (A. B., LI B., Yale Un) 





New Jersey, Freehold. 
Freehold Institute. 
Preparation for College or Business. Individual care and training. 


Have youa boy? White for information. 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A. M. 


MaryYLanpD, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
The Sarah Randolph School, formerly known 
as Miss Randolph’s School. Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Located in the most beautiful part of the city. Students prepared 
for college. Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG. 





7 New Jersey, Freehold. 
Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
Preparation for College, or broader Semin Course of ome. 
Pleasant family life. Physical culture. School opens Sept. 14th. 
Miss Eunice D. SEWALL, Principal. 


~ Maryann, Garrett Co., Mt. Lake Park. 

Briarbend Seminary (sth Year). 
Climate unrivaled. Thorough courses of study. Reduced rates 
for pupils intending to issi ies. The very school for delicate 
children. Send for catalogue. Miss E. B. Swan, Principal. 








New Jersey, Bridgeton. * 


Ivy Hall. 
Home and College Preparatory School for Young Ladies. Estab- 
lished 1861. Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


Nortu Carona, Asheville, 40 French Broad Avenue. 


The Maitland School for Girls 


Reopens Monday, September 26th. 
Mrs. B. MAITLanpD, Principal. 





New Jersey, Hightstown. 
Peddie Institute. 
First-class school for both sexes. New catalogue with full infor- 


mation now ready. 25th year opens Sept. " ; 
Rev. JoserH E. Perry, A. M., Principal. 





Wisconsin, Kenosha. 
Kemper Hall. 
A boarding school for girls, under the charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. ‘Twenty-second year begins September 21, 1892. 
Address the SisTER SuPERIOR. 





se New Jersey, Princeton. 
The Princeton Preparatory School 
Opens Sept. 21st. Inquiries may be addressed to President Patton, 


of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. Fine, Head-master. 


3 MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
Michigan Military Academy. ‘ 
A thoroughly equip, College Pre tory School, abreast of 
the most pn le Po 5 ee, my Catalogue sent upon 
application. 





Onto, Gambier. : 

. sa This old and re- 
Kenyon Military Academy. jmarkably suc. 
cessful school provides thorough preparation for College or Business, 
and careful supervision of health, habits and manners. For illus- 
trated catalogue address Lawrence Rust, LL. D., Rector. 

Oun10, Gambier. ‘ 
Harcourt Place Seminary, For Younc Laps 
AND Girts. Founded in 1887 to provide west of the Alleghanies a 
school of the very highest grade. Pupils from twenty-one states. 
For catalogue address iss Apa I. Aver, B. A., Principal. 








Onno, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 


Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856. 
ScHoot or LanGcuaGes, LITERATURE, History AND EsTHETICs. 


Elective courses in all departments. Best advantages in Music 


and Art. For particulars address 


H. THANE MILLER. 


MicuiGan, Houghton. 

3 . 4 Pall) A Sch f 
Michigan Mining School. Minne ont 
ing and allied subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop- 
practice, and Field Geology. Laboratories, Shops and Stamp Mill 
well equipped. Tuition For catalogue write to the Director. 


District oF Cotumsia, Washington. 

Mt. Vernon Seminary 

BoarDING AND Day ScuHooL For Younc Lapigs anv Littiz 
Grrts. Eighteenth year opens October 4, 1892. New buildings, 
perfectly equipped for health and comfort. Steam heat, passenger 
elevator, perfect sanitation. Special advantages in Literature, 
Modern Languages and Music. For circulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, Mrs. EvizaBeTtu J. Somers. 








Ituinots, Chicago. 


Steraf School. 
BoarDING AND Day Scnoot For Grrus. Circulars. 
4106-8-10 Drexel Boulevard. 





Onto, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. e 
Miss Phelps’s English and Classical 
ScHoot For YounG Lapies. Special advantages in Language, 
Literature, Music, Art, Oratory, Physical and Social Culture. Pali 
term begins September 29, 1892. 


ILuino1s, Chicago, 3715 Langley Avenue. 
Chicago Preparatory School. 
Fits for the best col Seven boys received into the Princi- 
pal’s family. Fall term begins October 3d. 
Rev. Joun H. Parr, Mrs. —_ PENNELL Parr. 





Onno, Springfield. 


Williss College of Shorthand. 

The oldest and largest exclusively Shorthand College in the 
world. Patronage and reputation national. For 12 years the 
leading school of its kind in America. No Vacation. Both 
Sexes. Circulars free. Address . 


F. W. Wixuss, Expert S her, Principal 


‘S*ePr ? is 











PENNSYLVANIA, Media (14 miles from Philadelphia). 
Brooke Hall. 
, Academic, Collegiate, M 


Scuoot ror Girts. Primary , Music, 
Sculpture, Languages, etc. Remarkably healthy. th year 


begins Sept. 26th. Misses Mason. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery Co.,,Ogontz School P. O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz. For circulars apply to Principals. 
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Circulars of 


Mr. F. G. Pavutson, 
441 Wood St. 
PITTSBURGH, - PA. 





Mr. A. F. Huntrt, 
gio Park Ave. 
RICHMOND, - VA. 





Mr. NEAL FARNHAM, 
First Nat. Bank B’ld’g, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 


Circulars of 
Mr. W. J. Witcox, 
250 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 





Mr. RuKxarv Hurp, 
32 East 4th St. 
ST. PAUL, - MINN. 





Mr. G. B. Sreruine, 
35 W. x4th St. 
NEW-YORK, - WN. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CHESTER, PA. 


A MILITARY COLLEGE. Degrees in Civil En 
Thorough Work in Laboratories, Drafting-room, and Field. 


eering, Chemistry, and Classical Course. 
ilitary system second only to that of the U. S. M. A. 
A carefully organized Preparatory Department. Best i 
Extensive Equipment. Thirty-first Session begins September 14, 1892. 


oral, Mental, and Physical Training. Spacious Buildings; 
Circulars of Col. Cuartes E. Hyatt, President. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s Eng- 
ish, FRENCH AND GERMAN BoarRDING SCHOOL FoR YouNG Lapies 
reopens Sept. 28. Students prepared for College. 
_ Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1408 North Broad Street. 
Miss Marshall’s Preparatory and Col=- 
LEGIATE SCHOOL, for boarding and day pupils, is in one of the most 
desirable localities of the city. The School of Oratory and Belles- 
lettres and Music Department in charge of ablest instructors. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 


Miss Boyer’s English, French and 
Music SCHOOL, for boarding and day pupils. 


PEnnsyLvania, Philadelphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce Street. 
Miss Gordon's Boardingand Day School 
For Younc Lapies. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
r2th year opens September 21, 1892. French, Music and College 
Preparatory. Circular on application. 





~~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 36th year opens 


Sept. 28. Academical and college preparatory courses. . 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Cheltenham Military Academy: on summit 
of Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, Bound Brook Route to New- 
York. Unexcelled in all that constitutes a first-class college prepara- 
tory school. Jno. Carvin Rice, A. M., Principal. 





New-York, New-York, Astor Place. 


Catalogue of any School in America 
will be sent without charge to any applicant by 
Tue CuristTiaAn Union. 





. Ruope IsLanp, Providence. 
Friends ScChO0l for Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. Ex- 
cellent home. Students from 18 States. All denominations. 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Our 
certificate admits to college. Address AucusTine Jones, LL. B. 








36 
Beautiful 
Oil and Water 
Colors 
Given with 
each Yearly 
Subscription. 











Will be sent to you for 3 Months. 
beginning at any time, if you will 
cut out this advertisement and mail 
to us with ONE DOLLAR. 
This gives you 3 copies of this 
most beautiful of all HOUSE- 
HOLD MAGAZINES, g colored 
pictures suitable for framing or 
copying, and 6 full-size working AEN 
2 REN 
design supplements. - me 
FOR TWO DOLLARS this 
lovely Magazine will be sent you 
for SIX MONTHS, including 
18 beautiful oil and water-color 
Pictures (landscapes, flowers, ma- 
tines, birds, animals, figures, etc.), 
12 full-size design supplements, 
and in addition we will send you 
FREE any FIVE colored studies 








FOR ONE DOLLAR 
The Art Interchange 





Published 
Monthly. 


84.00 a year.) 











ESTABLISHED 1878. 


The Oldest, Best, and 
Most Reliable Art and 
Household Magazine 
published. 


SOMETHING IN IT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


FULL OF COOD THINGS FOR 


The Amateur, 
The Artist, 
The Wood-carver, 
The Needle-woman, 





you may select from our latest 











The China Painter, 





catalogue, which will be sent on 
application. 


The Home Decorator. 


i Catal d 
00.YOU WANT TO EARN MONEY Sc:ts2sl27, Sen ru rs Chere a's 


colored pictures sent for 25 cts. 
Century.) 


Cut out this advertisement and return with your order. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 9 Desbrosses St., New-York. 


(Oct., 1892, 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW-YORK. 


T all times we have, for the inspection of buyers and visitors, 


one of the most extensive stocks in the United States of 

choice Diamonds and other Precious Stones, artistically mounted 
after original designs belonging exclusively to this house. 

Every facility for the inspection of these jewels, and of goods 


in other departments, 


is always 


to visitors, 


gladly afforded 


whether they come with or without thought of purchase. 





BURN 


ETT’s 


PURE . 
Standard ——--— Flavoring 
a nS 


EXTRACT? 


NO PANELLED BOTTLES. 
FULL SIZES—NO DECEPTION. 


For sale by the trade generally in every principal city 
and town in the United States, as well as in many foreign 
countries. 


TESTIMONY OF PROMINENT 
DEALE 


“We sell no others.” 
“Growing in favor.” . . 


“Our sales show yearly increase.” 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, Boston. 
. E. J. Crippen & Co., Phila. 
Clark, Meader & Co., N. O. 
C. Jevne, Chicago. 
. G. & R. MeMillan, Detroit. 


“Best we handle.” 
“Our trade demands them.” . 
“Have dropped all others.” . . . 
“Always standard.” . . . 
“Their quality has driven out others.” 


John Frazer & Co., Sydney, Australia. 
- Mackenzie & Co., Shanghai. 


“Only extracts sold here.” . 


Park & Tilford, N. Y. 
Acker, Merrall & Condit, N. Y. 
“Have sold no other for 30 years.” 8.8. Pierce & Co., Boston. 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION-~THE LIFE” 


PER 
SRANU 


I o P \ 


PURE,.DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AND 
WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION FOR 


IN VALIDS 


CONVALESCENTS 
AND THE AGED. 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
INFANTS AND 


CHitL_DREN 


SOLO BY ORUGEISTS + SHIPPING DEPDT—JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YOR 
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Pears’ Soap is nothing but Soap—no 
medicine in it—pure soap. And yet— 
but read what a great authority says of it: 


I have tried very many differ- | 
ent soaps, including all the best | 
known, whether English or | 
foreign, pursuing my investiga- 
tions with perfect independence ; 
and I have now, after all these 
years of careful observation in | 
very many thousands of cases, 
both in hospital and private 
practice, no hesitation in stating | 
that one have answered so well 


or proved so beneficial to the skin 





as Pears’ Soap, an experience 


It has no alkali 
soap. 


not only endorsed in their works 
on the skin by the late Sir Eras- 
mus Wilson and Dr. Tilbury 
Fox, but vouched for by such 
eminent analytical chemists as 
Redwood, Attfield, 


Cameron, and _ others. 


Professors 


Time and more extended trials 
have only served to ratify this 
and to 
this 


opinion, increase my 


confidence in admirable 
preparation.—Milton’s Hygiene of 


the Skin, p. 90. (ed. 1892.) 


in it—nothing but 


The more purely negative soap is, the 
nearer does it approach to perfection. 


Oct, "92, 





ROCK WALL PLASTER 


Has Won its Way through Merit. 


endorsed by Architects because it is not a stucco plaster that 
deteriorates by age, but is made on 
scientific principles, which insure its 
durability, and, in a word, because it 
is the best. 


endorsed by Contractors because it is a practical working plas- 
ter, can be conveniently handled, and 
is approved by the plaster societies. 


endorsed by Workmen because it spreads easily and gives 
them work all the year round. 


endorsed by Owners because it allows a house to be 
finished quickly, saves rent, saves 
repairs. 


dorsed b . 
ominsuranee Companies, because it is FIRE-PROOF and 


Fire Departments, WATER-PROOF. 


endorsed by ALL who know anything about it as being 
the only satisfactory improvement in 
plaster, and it affords a hard, durable, 
smooth wall, free from stains, cracks, 
and other imperfections. 


For circulars and full information address 


The Consolidated Rock Plaster Company, 
44 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


THE ROCK PLASTER CO., NEW-YORK, THE CHICAGO ROCK PLASTER COMPANY, 
No. 44 Broadway, New-York. No. 1296 Chamber Commerce, Chicago, III. 
THE ROCK PLASTER MFG. CO. THE ROCK PLASTER CO., BKLYN. & N. J. 
Columbus, O. Arbuckle Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE ROCK PLASTER CO. OF WASHINGTON, THE ROCK PLASTER COMPANY OF DECATUR, 
Seattle, Washington. Decatur, Ill. 
THE INTERNATIONAL ROCK PLASTER COMPANY, 
; No. 44 Broadway, New-York. 





Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





STERLING. 
WE MAKE 


WHITING MFG CO. 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, Ys FINE; Silversmiths, 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, AND THE QUESTION . 
° 7 Union Square & 16th Street, 
IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?”’ 
IS NEVER RAISED CONCERNING NEW YORK. 
A GIFT BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 











Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


How to get one: 3 
Where no dealer sells them we sell di- 


rectly from the factory. 
Write us and we will mail catalogue 


free, quote prices, and give full informa- 
tion. 
We sell on easy payments, take old 
a pianos and organs in exchange, and send 
Species Perel the new piano subject to approval, to be 
returned at our expense for railway freights both ways if it is 


not satisfactory. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Howard Hall Clocks. 
$125 


Will buy a ‘‘ Howard” Hall Clock, Oak or Mahogany 
Case, of pattern shown here, with fine Howard move- 
ment, striking the hours on heavy saucer gong, and 


SUPERIOR TO ANY CLOCK 
MADE FOR THE MONEY. 


ORDER OF YOUR JEWELER. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 


41 Maiden Lane, New-York. 34 Washington St., Chicago. 


383 Washington St., Boston. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Howard Watches and Tower Clocks. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
422028888 


WEDDING GIFTS| HOLMES & EDWARDS 





i | Sterling Silver Inlaid 
; Silver Dep os Spoons and Forks 


Cut Glass are made by others. 
, We are the only makers of Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks. 


The combination of Silver 
and Cut Glass is a pleas- 
ing innovation, possessing 
beauty as well as usefulness. PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


Atomizers, & MAR.2,1886. 
Cologne Bottles, : 
Vinaigrettes, : 


- ——- i Places are cut out at the points exposed to wear 
Perfume Atomizer, No. 1503. Wine Glasses, which are filled with Solid Silver; the spoon is then 
Rubber Bulb covered with Silk Ink Bottles, etc. plated entire. It is impossible for these goods to show 

Netting in assorted colors. Make very handsome and any wear whatever. ach article is stamped 


5 , 50. novel gifts. 
a Se Ge. SNe 8 E | STERLING INLAID | HE? 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. prc! gion often mistaken for Inlaid, is an extra 
Jewdes, worn end chi of chain, ceoanien> .coating of silver at exposed points. Our trade-mark 


every household. If you will send us yours by “HOLMES & EDWARDS XIV” 


registered mail or express, we will either credit — - : F 
your account in exchange for more serviceable indicates fifty per cent. more silver is deposited on 
articles, or purchase it outright if preferred. the wearing points. Note the difference. Don’t confuse 
thetwo. Buy the Inlaid. If you cannot get our goods 
} x H. Johnston & Co. of your jeweler, send to us for catalogue. 

17 Union Square, N. Y. THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER C0. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware. BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


fo Oye 























(INCORPORATED.) 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. 


Fans for Midsummer. 


Plain Satin fans; Hand-Painted Satin, with pearl, ivory or 
shell sticks; Wood; Decorated Gauze or Silk—in artistic de- 
signs. 

Lace Fans in many different laces (combined with paintings 
when desired) with shell and pearl sticks. 

Ostrich Feather Fans in white or black—or finished with 
feathers specially dyed to match any costume. 

In Mourning Fans, Pocket Fans or Fans with Jewelled Sticks—we carry a con- 
stant supply, or submit special designs to order. 
Our ‘‘Suggestion Book” is written for out-of-town buyers, to send for and use. 


36 Ave. de I’Opera State and Jackson Sts. 
Paris Chicago 
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2 ae PLATINE 


ARE THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL os. GENERAL USE, 


ARE PLATED THREE HEAVIER on A THREE POINTS MOST EXPOSED 
TO WEAR, AS SHOWN ABOVE, 
AND ARE IN THE STOCK OF ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 4 847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
HE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


luable information will be mailed you. (Mention THE CENTURY.) 








Louis Riv. Bow 
Knot. Turquoise 
and Pearls, 


$3.00. We want YOU to wear our RINGS and 
BUY them at FAIR PRICES. 
If your JEWELER doesn’t keep them, WRITE TO 
763 US for information where ote can be had. 


mene ee anu 
Cape Ruby or Em- 10 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK. 
$075. “OLDEST RING PVAKERS IN AMERICA. 











Birthday Presents, Holiday Presents, Anniversaries, 
Silver Weddings, Favors for the German, etc., etc. 

The Sterling Silver Souvenir Boxes, Match Boxes, Stamp 
Boxes, Plaster Cases, 








joa fin cy ff | 





In form of envelope or newspaper in wrapper, with can- 
celled stamp, post-mark, etc. 
Can be addressed in facsimile of any handwriting. 
For sale by all the 
LEADING JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS. 














A SAFE METHOD. 


Every housekeeper who employs Exzcrro-Sriicon enjoys 
perfect freedom from anxiety regarding her silverware 
during the process of cleaning, scratching or wearing 
Bre, being impossible, while the highest degree of brilliancy is 

J obtained. Try it after removing your ware from its place 
of safe keeping during the summer months. 











The experiment costs nothing; we’ll supply the 
material for the asking, or full-sized box post- 
paid for 15 centsin stamps. Your grocer has it. 


S| IVER POLISH THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Propr’s, 72 John Street, New York. 
A GOOD BREAKFAST AND GOOD COFFEE 


go together; you cannot have one without the 
other. Burpee’s Imperial Family Coffee 
Roaster insures both, [* our cook says it roasts in 
less than ten minutes, ’’] preserving. the fresh, fra- 
grant aroma of the berry in its full strength. 
My descriptive circular, sent free, tells 

how and why. 
The price of the Roaster is $3.00, but if your dealer 


does not keep it, deduct roa for expenses and 
send $2.50 to the manufacturer, 


fina | x aS 
te) = a T. B. C. BURPEE, 

“oe 1 — s 1625 N. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Dealers im and large consumers of coffe should send for circulars of Burpee’s Imperial Coffee Roaster and Stove combined 

















ON, 
If you bathed in any 
of the leading hotels, 
y., you probably had a 
R *@p-+ chance to try a Porce- 
\Mf\| lain-Lined Bath, “and 
W| are now convinced that 
they add to your bath 
a luxury and satisfac- 
tion unknown before. 
That you find them in 
all the best hotels speaks volumes for their durability and sanitary 
qualities. “You can have them as beautiful outside as you please, 

but they are all alike inside—the best. 
STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 

Catalogue free. Box 1454 A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ALL BRASS FRENCH BEDSTEAD. 


Here’s one of ten thousand beds of brass and 
iron which we carry in stock in New-York 
City. Our metallic bedsteads are ornamental, “ 
pr itary, easily cleaned, afford no concealment 

Jor insects, and positively do not tarnish. i Beddi 

They are fast su Jenting alt others. Prices Fine ding, Spring Beds, 
Srom $4.00 to $500.00. Fine bedding to Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
match the beds in endless variety. Our tllus- 
trated catalogue is free to those mentioning Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 
THE CENTURY and date of adv. 


= 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Taz Century. 


HOSKINS & SEWEt. CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
“ Cast ce se lchie tok 264 and 266 Sixth Ave., Cor.-17th St.N.Y. 
15 treet ning fany’s), 
town York City. y's) Sole Agents for 
266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. FISHER BROWN & CO. Birmingham, Eng. 








FALL CATALOGUE. which 
is conceded to be the finest ever 


issued in the US. is now ready for 
distribution. Mention this publica - 


New and choicest designs and decorations , 
are now being received, including many rich tion and send for it at once. FREE 
novelties, such as: opecute BARGAIN iin CATALOGyE 
SMOKING SETS, CIGAR BOXES, ph 
SANDWICH PLATES AND CUPS, 
INK STANDS AND PEN TRAYS. 


Intending purchasers will find it desirable to 
place orders early. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


5 inch $2.35 
218 Fifth Ave., New-York. See Fae Oe 





DOWNTOWN STORE: 
14 Barclay Street. 





Wa 
CHICAGO. 


84 to 90 Beekman Street, S 311 & 313 
NEW-YORK. 5 














THE COLUMBIAN PORCELAIN-LINED ROLL-RIM BATH. 3 
The desideratum in modern plumbing is to have the various appliances set up open and accessible, and wherever possible without cabinet 
work. In the Columbian the Enameled Roll-Rim takes the place of a wood top or capping, thereby making it a more desirable article from 
a sanitary standpoint, and <n materially to its fine app I d parties are invited to visit our sh and these 
and other sanitary appliances. Tllustrated price-list mailed on application. 











CORNER OF STATE AND LAKE STREETS, CHICAGO. 


CHINA « CUT GLASS * ART PORCELAINS. 


WHEN IN CHICAGO, DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR BEAUTIFULLY 
DISPLAYED COLLECTION FROM THE ART CENTRES OF THE WORLD. 


CHINA «-CUT GLASS + ART PORCELAINS. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 





‘Everything 
in cut glass 
for the table. 


Beautiful 
and artistic 
pieces for 
wedding and 
holiday gifts. 


No piece 
genuine with- 
out our trade 


mark label. 





A Sensible Woman 


She’s putting the washboard 

where it'll do some good. She 

has suffered with it long 

enough ; broken her back over 

it, rubbed the clothes to pieces 

on it, wasted half her time with it. 

But now she knows better. 

Now she’s using Pearline—and 

when a woman uses Pearline, 

the only way to use the wash- 

board is in the kitchen fire. 

There’s no more hard work, no 

more ruinous rubbing, but there’s washing that’s easy and 
economical and safe. 

Millions of women are justas sensible as this one. Are you? 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 
efi “the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled and if 


H our grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
it Back thing=-vend it back, lied JAMES PYLE, New York. 








Mi | Supply? 
Wan Is itinadequate to meet the demands of 
your household or business? Do the upper |) 


stories .of .your..building, ‘* at the |) 


It will give the upper 

building a water supply eq 
ceived on the first floor, — 
cistern water where the city w: 
or dirty. Itis auton 

the street water pressure 
neither fuel or engineer. Yi 
more about it by signifying 





a 
(Look for this window.) — 

Money saved by buying direct from the- only exclusive R 
importing house in the ated States. 3 o Bg: 
VAN GAASBEER & ARK] : 

935 Broadway, cor. 22d New-York. 








Cents. 


Lancer QUANTITY, 
Betrer QUALITY, 
On ty 25 Cents. 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes, 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does % her work and the other 
% is no work at all. 


Gold Dust YSwvite 

O USU powpDER 

IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 Ibs.) for 25 CENTS. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK Me gS ye BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRAN Oo, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





The Best Light 


WITH THE LEAST CARE, THAT’S WHAT en 


Bau 


LAMP 


GIVES. 
IT HAS A 


DOUBLE 
CENTRE DRAUGHT 
oot ed te Dest ight. 
"iar WAVE Ts FEATURE. 

Accept no substitute, and > 


="BUW 


LARGE VARIETY. 
SUPERIOR FINISH. 


NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES: « 





LOWELL 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be : 


The word The LOWELL 
“LOWELL” INGRAINS are 
APPEARS IN wound upon a hollow 
CAPITAL LET- stick, which the United 
TERS in the back ot States Court decided 
Lowell Wilton THE to be a valid trade- 
and Body Brussels mark. The stick is 
at every repeat of the in two solid pieces, 
powers. vuEEe BEST with the name of the 
to the trade-marks, and omer. y 
be sure you get the ondion 
euitie stamped within. 
LOWELL BEWARE OF 
CARPETS. IMITATIONS. 


These ee are invariably full» width, and may he 


had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequaled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


CARPETS 





WE CAN Wi RM ALL AMERIC 


WITH DOWN QUILTS. PERFECTION IN BEDDING. 


The lightest, warmest and most healthy bedcovering. Weight complete, 
from 24 ounces to 5 pounds. Used instead of heavy blankets and cotton 
comfortables. They are now low-priced, and an advantage over every other 
bed coverings in warmth, healthfulness and beauty of design. 

You can buy Down Quilts anywhere; some areheavy, some dusty, some 
don’t hold the down. Ours are guaranteed odorless and down-proof. 

Covered with dainty colorings in a wide variety of designs. 

Sft.x6ft. 6ft.x6ft. 6 ft. x 7 ft. 
American Satine, - - $5.00 $6.00 $6.75 
French Satine, - - - 7.00 8.00 9.00 
Figured Silk (one side), - 8.50 10.00 12.00 
Figured Silk (both sides), 18.50 15.00 17.00 
Catalogue, ‘Luxury in Bedding,” free. Remit Check or P. O. Order. 
A. J. McINTOSH & CO. ; 
14 East 15th Street, New-York City. LUXURY IN BEDDING MATERIALS. 





One Lamp 


is that is easy to manage and take care 
Gl ; of— all the care it requires is filling 
Wises ie and wiping once a day, and putting a 
wick in once in six months —is the 


on 


Pittsburgh. 


No other lamp gives quite so much 
light; but its great -advantage is 
ease; it almost takes care of itself 
The merchants know all about it. 
WAT NA Some sell it; some don’t. Some mer- 

\ Ae pi) chants want the best goods; some 

: want the biggest profit. They don't 

(Visitor)—I suppose you, have an endless amount of trouble all know that it pays them best to 


wares 30 ee I do? a1 ve QRS 
(Hostess) —Quit t , and Iam sure oO D4 

cane to ea plas ih gee ey and TIN TARTSHORN | Sell the best things. Let us send 
SELF-ACTING SHADE ROLLERS. They are the best in the . 
market and work like a charm. you a primer. 


CAUTION.—AUl genuine Hartshorn Rollers have Stewart 
Hartshorn’s signature on label, as above. Pittsburgh Brass rT, esi: Pa. 


THE ONLY SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 


STATIONARY WASH-TUBS. 


Get the best. Do Fade risk your health by materials that will 
me malodorous an 


leak, absorb. > Ser 
te Grechenn Wash-Tub abe; evane sipod the test 
of pn use in thousands of our best itals for 
over fifteen years, stand wnrevates, being imperishable, well- 
glazed, non-porous, and as easily cleansed as a dinner plate. 


SOLID White CROCKERY SINKS. 
for price-list and catalogue. 
STEWART CERAMIC co., 
312 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Chicago Branch, 211-213 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


—_~_ 


NO SMOKE. 














NO CHIMNEY. 





think they are getting a “VALE” 
lock, because the key is small and 
flat. On all] Keys of gentine 
“VALE” Locks the name ‘‘YALE”’ 
is stamped. The “YALE” is ail- 
ways @ first-class lock—who wants a 


Imitations are always 




















poor lock? 
inferior. Get the genuine ‘‘YALE”’ 








of your dealer. 


The YALE & TOWNE MFG. COo., 
Stamford, Conn. 





of 
in 


in amount 


labor spent 
cutting glass is 
one of the differ- 
ences between 
the best 

cut glass 

and that 

is 

not so 


good. 
Examine 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 


No piece without 
this trade-mark 


is genuine. 





NO SMOKE, 


NO CHIMNEY. 


NO GLOBE. 


The coolest and very 
best Lamp in the world 
for burning kerosene; 
does not heat the face; 
will withstand’ the. wind. 


THE 


HITCHCOCK 
LAMP. 


Explosion impossible, 

burns open like gas, gives 

a powerful silvery light, 

superior to gas for read- 

ing or sewing; just the 

lamp for cottages or 

camping; no breakages 

of glass; quite suitable 

for wedding or Christmas pres- 
ents. Send $5.00 to the 


Hitchcock Lamp Go. 
15 Factory St. Watertown, N. Y. 


And we will deliver at our ex- 

nse one plain sample nickeled 

ome to any address in the 

United States. Send for illus- 

trated Catalogue, giving descrip- 

tion. Quantity Price to 
Dealers. 

Be sure ‘* Hitchcock 

Lamp” is stamped on the 
burner to be genuine. 
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CRRA ULG? 


Oe fh we >» 


It costs the 
makers $° ty 
more than any other. 


The EFFICIENT 


shade roller. 


It is the strongest made. Will lift a 
heavier shade than any other; has the 
most wire in its springs; the best work- 
manship; the finest castings; patent 
end fixings that will let you hang 
your shade how and where you wish. 


NEVIUS AND HAVILAND, 


Manufacturers of Shade Rollers and Wall 
Paper, 


500 West 42d Street, N. Y. 
Factory, Vergennes, Vt. 


SesSasa_4+:0:4:4 DODD: 





‘Practically 
Unpickable”’ 


Is the verdict of the Franklin 

Institute experts regarding our 

Champion 6-Lever Bronze Pad- 
lock, largely in use by the United States and 
Joreign governments, and proof against salt water 
or climatic influences. The lower cut shows the 
Champion Keyless Deed or Treasure Box, made 
in 12 stzes, and fitted with our Champion Keyless 
Lock, the most secure and useful lock for Zrawers, 
chests, desks, closets, etc. There’s no key to lose. 


Where our goods are not obtainable of your dealer, 
3 cents in stamps sent us will secure our illustrated 
catalogue, from which you may order direct, and with 
the catalogue goes our new steel pocket-tool free. 


MILLER 
LOCK ¢0. 
Frankford, 


Wm. M.Taylor Mantel & Grate Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
447 Wabash Ave. 95 W. Rich Street, 


Chicago, Iil. Columbus, O. 


A free Catalogue can be secured by mentioning The 
Century. 








‘You Can 
‘Save Coal 


[Make a ton of coal worth? 
‘ton and quarter — generally } 
more — consume all coal; 
‘gas, most of smoke — have} 
‘no clinkers— quick fire —} 
thot fire— Grocers sell for} 
~25 cents package of Kem-; 
t Kom —enough to treat ton; 
Tcoal — easy to apply as § 
t water — absolutely harm-! 
, 


Ss se 


A 2 ee 


seeTeeFrereeesecermlceeeeeeeeeeeeeeereerrrreororrwererrreurtr.rre 


‘less — If your grocer hasn’t} 
rit, send name of grocer; 
rand six 2-cent stamps—}3 
we will send you trial pack-3 
¢ age. : 

r Standard Coal & Fuel Co., No. 67 Milk Street, Boston. 


_ eee eee 














It’s a Luxury 


To be able to carve 
meat without exertion. 


The Clipper 


Is the only practical Household Knife and Scissors Grinder. 
Sent, express paid, to any part of the United States for 


$2.50. Send for Circular. Montcomery & Co., Dealers 
in Mechanics’ Tools, 105 Fulton Street, New-York City. 
Sold by Hardware and House-Furnishing Dealers generally. 





Stop on your Way. 


Our store’s on West g2d St., 3 blocks from Grand Central Depot, 
and will interest you, there's everything in it a housekeeper 
cer thought of, and much besides. Ever see machines for 
cleaning knives and forks, plate, and spoon bowl polishers ? 
Silver and jewelry cleaning brushes, and every form of 
hence utensils, cutlery, china and glass are here. 


D tion and price of any household utensil you may have 
heard of, but don't | know where to get, free on application. 


LEWIS & CONGER, west'32a'Street, 


House Furnishers, New-York. 
PORTABLE BATHS. 
Best known. Wholesale and Retail. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Send for Circulars. 
E. J, KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘Invalid’ s or Nursery Voyaging Lamp. 
Boils water ie ave nm By 





AVE you seen new ‘Artillery ’’ .Bank 
madt ohelty of iron, and bronze-plated? 
For sale by Toy dealers. 

SHEPARD HARDWARE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold and Coin Purse. 


rate places for coin, bills and car tickets, indepen- 
dent ofeach other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts 
to get out of order, or wear the pocket. Ask your dealer 
for it or I will send ‘sample at following prices: 


No. 2 2 eae 4 {a silver, ao & car tickets, 90:75 


EVERYBODY 
Wants This. 





a. 8 ty 

i “ 00 “ “ee “ ‘85 +3 Ht 
ns “Bir — * = © va 1. 2.00 2.50 
JAS. , (Sole Manf’r), 1231 Penns. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Send 4c. for catalogue. Please mention THE CENTURY. 


Paten 


ted, 
January 30, 1892. Patented. 
January 30. i892 





CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE= HOLLOWAY READING STAND. 


The Holloway Bunting Stand. e Petes. 


ary Holder, Bool Ids book 

open at any angle for rm a rey reading. 
Avoids the unhealthful habit of stooping when read- 
ing or studying. Open Dictiona: “ tyre side when 
reading. For the home or the o 





Beautiful, 
Useful, 


Durable. =. 


Century Dictionary Seen Expressly for the Cen- 
ury Dictionary. C ding or sitting position. 
Nol lifting of hi books va r handling of bindings. Keeps 
books unsoiled. ll save its cost in longer wear of bind- 
ings. Makes use of the books a pleasure. 


Send a stone for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 








THE HOLLOWAY CoO. CUYAHOGA IALLS, O. 





NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
RE ot POR, 
yFACTU CELA 
wn EnBRIQUE FONDEE Ey 770, NES 


7855 tmez leer 
THE 1876 
Cu. Fiero HAVILAND 
LIMOGES CHINA 
1S MARKED: 
DECORATED. 


This shape 
oyster plate in 
clouded gold 
decor. is very 
tich, 

Also made 
with 3 shélls 
and 4 shells. 


Every Impor- 
ter of French 
China can 





Cemphienl Clothes res 
? Laundry Stove. 


FOR RESIDENCES, FLATS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The one fire that is absolutely necessary for the ordinary 
requirements of the laundry work in this case serves for 
everythin, boils the clothes, heats water, by water-back 
oyeten f Gialoed, heats flat irons, and ORIES THE CLOTHES, 
by what would y be waste heat, thereby costing 
nothing for that important part of the work. 


Made in any size and to suit almost any space. 
CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER WORKS, 
65 South Canal St., Chicago. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





F. A. SINCLAIR’S 
COMNOL wanes Jaume, SETTEES & ROCKERS 


Are just what their name 
implies. You cannot buy 
more sensible, easy seats. 

Ask your dealer for 
them, or send stamp for 
Catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
MOTTVILLE, 
ONONDAGA CO. N.Y. 


Special low freight to all parts of the United States. 


Fireside Comfort for Two. 


SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASES. 


We make cases adapted 

to every requirement. 

For Homes, Library, 

Legal or Commercial 

use. Also special cases 

for the “< Cemtury 

Dictionary.” # 
Illustrated Catalogue ; 

free. Address 


SARGENT MEG. Co. 


Either $14 Broadway, ow. Seehe or 
Quote Century MaGazine. Muskegon, Mich. 





INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
fort, strength, durability and finish. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
H. S. GOLICHTLY, 

203 Quarry Street, Phila., Pa. 


Send for price-list. 


and CRIPPLES. 


for INVALIDS 7 
AeA to be pushed about in, 


pel one’s self, or (f—> 
comfort, easily, and \f ta of the reliable sort. 
Send stamp for catalog Qe J & giving cut prices on all 
styles and sizes. te THe Century. 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St. New-York. 





ARTMAN’S PATENT INSIDE 
SLIDING WINDOW BLIND 


is the most popular blind in America. Architects 

and Builders prefer it to any other for merit, style, 
convenience and economy. Thousands are in 

m use. Agents wanted everywhere. Send 4c. stamp 

for 80-page illustrated Catalogue. Address, for 
Michigan and the Northwest to the Pacific Coast, 
artman Mfg. Co. Portage, Wisconsin. 

ems For balance of U. S..A. address THE HARTMAN 
SLIDING BLIND 60. 22 Beaver St. Crestline, 0., U. 8. A. 


For hanging Sash Weights. Sel/ ai 
Send for Sample. Té ; V 

SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 

115 Concress St. Boston, Mass. 





$22. FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 
Four anda Half feet long. Un- 
limited variety in stock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











JFOLDING. BEDS 





FROM $8.00 to $180:00. 
MOST COMPLETE AND 


=— > 


oa 


LARGEST LINE IN THE WORLD. 


No Springs to get out of order. Only 40 lbs. of weights. Best of ventilation. 
Perfectly safe. Easily cleaned. ‘ORTY STYLES. Address 


GUNN FOLDING BED Co. 
Send for catalogue. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


HENRY F: MILLER, "2ztat: 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN DESIGNS FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


STYLE 32, ‘IONIC.’ 
DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 


We have new and elegant styles not shown by any other manufacturer 
in this country, including the new 


COLONIAL, Style 76; COLUMBIAN, Style 92; 
“RENAISSANCE,” Style 20. 
Also New Styles in ARTIST, PARLOR, and BABY GRANDS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


COMPANY’S WAREROOMS: 
156 Tremont St., BOSTON; 1428 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA; 168 Walnut St., CINCINNATI. 
SOLD BY ESTABLISHED DEALERS THROUGHOUT AMERICA. 


When you write, please mention Toe CENTURY. 





Oct, 92, 
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Our preogusiions of the present pater are the finest we have ever 
offered and are attracti ng world-wide notice. 


Founded + CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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IDEAL MUSICAL BOX 


Makes a delightful 
WEDDING, 
ANNIVERSARY, AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 











THE SYMPHONION AND THE POLYPHONE 


The old fashion SIE. BO. pit box, with, prob- 
ably, six set tunes (no more, no less) is now a thing 





f the past. 

The IDEAL are the most complete, durable, and perfect ss cee the above cut! See the perforated disk ? 
musical boxes made, and any number of tunes can be obtained Every disk means a new tune. You can buy a thou- 
forthem. We have in stock 21 different styles from $70.00 up. — my = need nis au a py or you can 
These instruments are all guaranteed. Als acon- | have vedisksandiive apes. ‘They are inexpensive 
plete line of musical boxes of all styles and sizes, from 40 cents sic or dance music. You have your choice from a 
to $1500.00, and a line of musical novelties. thousand kinds, as shown in our catalo 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue with list The latest tunes put on disks as soon as they come 
of tunes. out. 





JACOT & SON 2*32EouDNe® New designs in cases. Bend for new catalogue. 
5 NEW-YORK, FRED. C. SANDER, Sole Importer, 


Importers and Manufacturers. earlier mar a 



































. q 
Establishedin 85. | Oak CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, Superior Workmanship and Great Durability. 


Sold on easy terms. Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue and full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. - - 170 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
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Is far superior to the piano, taking the place of an 


ORCHESTRA. 


For strictly High Grade Instruments, address 


FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 








MODBETRATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS. EXCHANGED. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 
Catalogue Mailed on Applicaticn. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 





0) If you are contemplating the purchase of 
any Musical Instrument or Musical Merchandise, it will pay 
6) you to correspond with 







Chicago. 


DOOOOOO 


Manufacturers of Pianos,Church Organs, Parlor Organs, Double- 
Action Harps, Single-Action Harps, Guitars, Mandolins, Zithers, 
0) Violins, Banjos, Band Instruments, and other Musical Instru- 

ments. FACTORIES, Ogden Ave. and Randolph St., Chicago. 


GU ITA ; BANJO, MANDOLIN Music. 


Send for catalog. W. L. Hayvpen Co. 
Boston, Mass., P. O. 
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FACTORY, WAREROOMS, 
New HAVEN. New Yoru. 


Tested by TWENTY-FIvE years’ use, and with Twenty-THREE 
THOUSAND persons, who, each owning one, testify to their merits by 
recommending them to their friends. PARTS, INCLUDING CASES, 
ACTIONS, IRON PLATES, SOUNDING BOARDS, etc., are made oy us in 
our own factory under our own patents. Catalogue, with illustra- 
tons of EIGHTEEN different styles, sent free on application. S; 
discount at retail for introduction in towns not occupi 
agents. THE MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG, ©O. 
New Haven, Conn, 80 Fifth Ave., New-York, 


by our 





Do you want a new piano? Do you want to exchange an old 
square piano oran organ on a new upright? If you do, we want 
your name and address. To get them we will send you free the 
“College Album of Vocal and Instrumental Music by Standard 
Composers,” if you will mention where you saw this advertisement 
and inclose a two-cent stamp for postage. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cixcinnati, O. 

Everett Pianos are carefully made, their tone is perfect, they con- 
tain all desirable improv and each piano is warranted for 
seven years. 


THE AZOLIAN 


THE BUSINESS MAN. 


The active man of business does not have sufficient 
leisure to enable him to give to music enough time to 
learn to play, or to keep up his practice if he has 
taken lessons when younger; he is therefore entirely 
dependent upon the performance of others for any 
music he may desire to hear. 

For people in this situation the AAOLIAN is espe- 
cially adapted. The knowledge necessary to enabte 
a person to play is so slight that any one can 
master the instrument with a few weeks’ practice; 
your mood can then dictate yoyr selections. A Sym- 
ms 4 or an Opera can be played as readily as a 

altz or a Ballad, and anything ever written can be 
obtained for the ZOLIAN ° 

Everything we say about this wonderful instrument 
is a utely true, but don’t take our word for it; 
come and see for yourself. 


THE AZOLIAN CO. 


18 West 23d Street, N. Y. City. 


BOSTON: Mason & HaMuin, 155 Tremont St. 
CHICAGO: Lyon & Heacy, State and Monroe Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA: C. J. Herr & Son, 1117 Chestnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Kouter & Cuase, 28 O'Farrell St. 
PITTSBURGH: Me tior & Horne, 77 Fifth Ave. 
CINCINNATI: Avsert KReExL, 144 West 4th St. 
TOLEDO, O.: Tus Wuitney & Currier Co., 219 Summit St. 
MONTREAL: L. E. N. Pratrs, 1676 Notre Dame St. 
NEW ORLEANS: L. Grungwacp Co., 18 Baronne St. 
BALTIMORE; Sanpers & StayMan, 1 +E Charles St. 
DETROIT: F. J. Scuwankovsky, 238 Woodward Ave. 











indsor Asbestos Cement, 


for Plastering Walls and Ceilings. 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require constant 
patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive decorations, insist upon 
your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is exclusively of 
gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only ma ake it fire-proof, but place it beyond any injury which might pos- 
sibly be done by water. 

As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his estimate, with the 
result that invariably the plastering of some of our Pest buildings is of an extremely poor quality, but good enough to pass 
the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would amount to quite 
as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality of material on so important a 
part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or four times the original amount of the 
plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the old method of 
lime and hair, which alae would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his profession, i. ¢., patching ; but, in- 
asmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past three years, and it has given perfect satis- 
faction in every case where directions have been followed, we are compelled to dispute this statement Oot the plasterer. 

Send to us for Circular and Testimonials. At the same time, we add a partial list of some of the buildings through- 
out the country which have been plastered with this material, together with a list of our Agents: 


Lobby of new Fifth Avenue Theater, New-York City. Depots of the New-York Central and Hudson River R. R. at Ni- 
Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New-York City. agara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, Croton, Sing Sing, etc 
Postal Telegraph Building, New-York City. Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Mail and Express, New-York City. State Prison, annemora, N. 
New York Times, New-York City. Public School, West New Brighton, N. ~ (Largest in the State.) 
Holland House, New-York City. Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, val 
David’s Island Government Hospital, New-York Harbor. New Penn. R. R. Station, Jersey C 
District Judicial Court Building, Harlem, New-York City. Monmouth Beach Club-House, ngs 9, NJ N. J. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. “ Laurel in the Pines,” Lakewood, 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brook yn, N. Y. New Bowdoin Square Theater, —— Mass. 
Boys and Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Residence of Geo. Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, Mass. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. i. Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Hotel St. George, eg. N. Carnegie & Co. (Limited), Bessemer, Pa. 
Magnificent residences of E. NY Knowlton and H. C. Hulbert, Markleton Sanitorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, P: a. 
New Store vf Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn Dalzell Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Infirmary Buildings and Utica State Hocpieal t Utica, N. Danler Dales. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Live-Stock Exchange, Buffalo, me ss Supt.’s Headquarters Penn. R. R., a Pa. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N.Y. First National Bank, Cooperstown, P 
St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, Pa. 
Elmira Fire Department, Elmira, N. Y¥. Commonwealth Buildin Scranton, Pa. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block; Elmira, N. Y. a Street Baptist Chueh 
N. Y. State Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y. epot of C. R. R. of N. J., 
Church of the Holy Rosary, Rochester, N. Y. Hope Building, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. R. I. Hospital "Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
St. Joseph’s School, Rochester, N. Y. State Hospital Extension, New Haven, Conn. 
Commercial Club, Rochester, N. Y. Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. or University, New Orleans, La. 
Homeeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. Opera House, Lincoin, Neb. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. oes Capitol, Columbia, S. C, 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. TCA Building, Glens Falls, N. Y., and many fine resi- 
Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. yee at Long Branch, Wilkesbarre, Pa; ; also at Saratoga, 
Salt’s Western Hotel, Mingnes i * > Ss Mountain Districts of the Catskills and Adirondacks, and 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N € Lenox, Mass. 


AGENTS. 


Munson Bros., Utica, N. Y. Ira O. Goodrich, Manager, No. 166 Devonshire St., E. A. Chatfield Co., New Haven, Conn. 
a pm Todd & Co., — Rochelle, N..Y. Boston, Mass. H. D. wid & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Smith, Sing Sin ¥ . S. Noble, Sprin field, Mass. ate sland Lime and Transport Co., Cleve- 

Crandall, Knight & Re Py le, WY. N.Y. mith & Greene, Worcester, Mass. 6 
Barnes & ow, Mecaaicovise, C. S. Paisler, New Bedford, Mass. suit, Price é & SS ~y age Ohio, 
Mead & Smith, Ticonderoga, N W. Ni: Potter & Co., Holyoke, Mass. Akron, Ohi 
Moepay Bros., Amsterdam, N. iy Devanny & Foot, Pittsfield, Mass. Si Baltimore ud. 
Gleasons & Kiffs, Delhi, N. Y. . W. Aiken, Burgettstown, Pa. 
A. Jenkins, Stamford, N. Y. . E. Patterson & Co., Pittston, Pa. 
rr & Swayze, Middietown, N. Y. ‘on Lime Co., E aston, Pa. 3 Tay 

J. Mandery, Buffalo, N. Y. Lesley & Trinkle, Philadelphia, Pa. Glencoe and Cement Co St. joule, Mo. 
Visimes & Hayes, Elmira, N. Y. E. A. Smith & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. C. A. Moross & Co., Tenn 

L. Mande chester, N. Y. W. H. Waltz, Williamsport, Pa. I & ; Nashville, ‘enn. 
Treman, King & & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Thomas & Walters, Johnstown, Pa. . McCracken & Co., ee 
Washburn Bros., Jersey City, N. J. Murray Bros., ARE NOny Pa. as. H. McGill, repens 
Dalrymple and Lindsley, orristown, N. J. I oye & Co., McKeesport, a ‘arner, Moore & Co. mond, ava 
Decker & Simmons, Deckertown, & Son, Braddock, ynes, L Va. 
Buchanon & Smock, Asbury Park, N. J. Garrison, Williams & Co., Sabergh, Pa. Andrew Hanley, Savannah, Ga. (For North Caro- 
Bell 4 penn ran Luther Keller, Scranton, Pa. = uth Carolin Florida, and 
~& 
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 isaboth, N. J. Manchester & Hudson, Providence, RL “a3 
ark, N. J. H. E. Billings, Hartford, Conn. Lorrimer; Rome & Co., Adelaide and Mel 
L. L. Carlisle, Newark, N. ¥e bourne, N. S. W., Australia, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE SOLE PATENTEES, 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State Street, New-York, N. Y. 











CG Dietrich, Arch’ 
Mew York 


Why do you shingle your house 


if not to increase its exterior beauty and 
get a warm, durable covering? 


Why do you Paint the Shingles, 
when paint conceals their beauty and 
turns black with age ? 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
are transparent, never turn black, and 
protect the wood from all forms of 
decay. 


Send 6c. in stamps for Sheaf of Sketches of Creosoted Houses, 
with Samples on Wood. - 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr. 
70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 


ae age Ss 
HANDSOME “COLOR SHEET” FREE. 
E have a large and unique “‘Color Sheet,” giving examples 
of elevations properly and artistically colored, showing illus- 
trations of the right kind of brushes and how to hold and use them, 
suggesting colors and tints according to the surroundings of houses, 
giving rules for quantities of pp required, directions for mixing, 
etc., etc.—in short, a complete and practical treatise on house 
inting. We will send the ‘‘ Color Sheet’’ FREE with all orders 
or Cooke to the amount of $3.00 or more. 
**SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES "— CLASSIFIED. 
Ti complete list of our new publications is as follows. In addi- 
tion to the a5 “ ified ” designs, each book (except No. 32) 
contains 14 designs of various costs, making 39 designs in each book 
Book No. » contains s Designs of 4 Cottages 


“ 21 ¢ 


SVRNYRKESL 





“oe “ 31 “ 25 » ft 
No. 32 contains 20 Double Cottages 2S 
2 > Designs of $10,000 Houses. 

Prices.— One book, $1; any 4 books, $3; any 7 books, $5; full 
set (15 books), $10. Mailed, all pose on receipt of 
price. Address R. W. SHOP L, Architect, 

Mention this magazine. 63 . N. ¥. 








ADAMANT 


WALL PLASTER. 


Adamant stands peerless and alone—the per- 
fection of wall plaster. Its great strength, ad- 
hesiveness and toughness, its remarkable fire- 
resisting qualities, and the time which it saves 
in completing buildings, render it invalu- 
able to the building ublic. 

For information addressas below, and 
your inquiry will be referred to ; 
the proper one of the more than ; 
twenty companies manufacturing 
Adamant. 

ADAMANT MFG. CO. 
BENNETT BUILDING, 
Corner 
Fulton and Nassau Sts. 
NEW-YORK, «* Castle Rest,” 
Mention Tue CENTURY. Geo. M. Pullman, pl 
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Our Galvanized Shingles are rain and 
proof, without the necessity of painting. 
painted Tin Shingles are more 
mental than it is i 


on in the ol 
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alvanized. You can 
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Plate and steel sheets 


sible to make a tin roo! 


id-fashioned style. Write for 


The National Sheet’ Metal Roofing Co. 
174 SUSSEX STREET, 
Jersey City, New JERseEY. 


Are made from the best 
Walter’s Metallic Are made fon ee he 


SHINGLES 


not, 
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A mantel with an arched fireplace and a niche above it, 


showing what beauty may ht in moulded brick. 
Our handsome shetch-book, sent for ten 2-cent stamps, 
is valuable as am art souvenir and shows many other 
charming possibilities in moulded brick. 
PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON } 4 Liberty Square, 
FACE BRICE CO. Boston, Mass. 


Red face brick for above mantel, hearth, fire back, 
under fire and tile shelf, $78; in cream bricks, $116. 





Then you want convenience, reasonable @conomy, wnt 
a good-looking structure. Books 4 and 5s, 
Houses and Cottages, contain 


96 NEW DESIGNS. 


., No. 4, from $250 to $1500; No. 5, from $1800 
3% to $10, 000, giving plans, size of rooms, estimates, 
& and full descriptions of each. Many Southern 

or Summer Cottages shown. The latest styles, 
and all practical. 
Price, $1.00 each, or the two $1.50, post- paid. 


‘DOMESTIC WATER ‘SUPPLY. 


The Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine, 


. With Recent Improvements. 


Specially recommended to supply water in Residences, City or Suburban, Flats, 
Schools, Asylums, Institutions, and all places where it is desirable to avoid the 
employment of skilled labor. Is usually run by gardener or domestics. Abso- 
lutely safe. Over 10,000 in use in all parts of the world. Use Coal, Wood, Gas, 
or Kerosene for fuel. We are the Original Makers, and the only firm’ building the 
engines in their own works. 


RIDER ENGINE Co. 
Works at Walden, N. Y. 37 Dey Street, New-York. 


Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘R"’ on application. Agencies in every part of the United 
States. Improved Ericsson Engines for sale after May Ist. Send for reduced price-list. 


NORTHROP’S STAMPED MET AL CEILING 


Decorative, Durable. 








Made in large variety of patterns, for all classes of 
buildings, easily put up by your decorator or carpenter. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 30 Rose St., N.Y. 
Agents: 

HINMAN & CO., 99 Washington St., Chicago. 
S. L. GRAVES & CO., 174 Peafi St., Buffalo. 
KIRKHAM & HAZEN, Springfield, Mass. 
C. E. RONNE, Girard Building, Philadelphia. 
H. L. MURDOCK, 2306 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
WM. G. BAXTER, 231 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
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BEFORE BUILDING a 





JOHNSTON’S 


a—— MOUGFN TOMéS 


Artistic in Design, complete in all 
PP Scag os improvements. 
gns of homes costin ao $8,000 to with 
$ Pac “gee ige $1.00... ioe 
es al MEER "Dalvered by mal to any addvese, postage Dea 

dapat am wun So W. K. JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT, 

Hl ec : = 611 “The Temple,” Woman's Temperance Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TINE VARNISKHES 


Correspondence invited 
Catalggues of our various departments 


are found in our at a 
New Book. The ** COttage Souvenir, 

Revised (1892) Edition Superbly Illustrated. 
EL | na is 8x11 in. ; 180 pages, and contains over 


to responsible parties: - bo wach e 
Pe e4¢_- 

ren: endpansof A rtistic Dwellings 

from $500 to $15,000 with reliable estimates of cost. 


Hints to Home Builders 


and other information contained in this work 

makes House building truly easy and relieves one 

of many knotty problems. Price $2.00 post paid. 

Beautiful Prespectus and Sam Pages Free. 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, 
~ KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS. 


We challenge any one to show us a house where our Stain has washed off. 
A shingled house, if painted, is not artistic, A moss-green roof cannot be obtained by the use of paint. We 
will send you samples of any color of Stain if you will . te. 
write tous. We study the harmony of colors, and can 
Suggest effects you have not thought of in staining. 
Send for sample boards to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 85 Broad Street; Boston, Mass. 
The following firms act as our agents : 

H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CLEVELAND O1t AND Paint Mpc. Co., Portland, Ore. 

SmitH & YounG, San Francisco, Cal. 

A. Bapwin & Co., New Orleans, La. 

Camrsect & Cutter Paint AND Grass Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Aquita Rich Paint anp Couor Co., New-York City, N. Y. 

THE L. J. Mattison Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Baker & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash. 
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< BRoox — THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Indianapolis, ind. 
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AlsoM: 
eee “ 2%, of Egy 
a ae Wes: z: i: " Fret E*l.OooR;Rs. 
LTS LS Ld Soe | | Gee | di ‘All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, plain 
Fire Screens, &c. Q and ornamental, thick and thin. End-wood Mosaic, 
Bragcheos— Sa TON 4 TERWILLIGER, . Parquetry, Wood-Carpet. Any good carpenter 
23d St,, under 5th Hotel, N. Y. and 286 Fulton St., Brooklyn. can lay them. Brushes and Wax for polishi ing 
BOU SWPON & 1 & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont 8t., Boston, . floors. Write for circular“ On care of Ha 
cond 5 S'cenyne, No Cieige Me eottmates t= wood Floors.” . Catalogues free. 








* teases  WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 
W. C, VOSBURGH MFG CO, Tet Ey #1 Hedard St, Rochester: N. ¥. 


“=o | UAROUET- FLOORING 
2 NATIONAL-WOOD-MFG:e= 


- AND - 129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 


Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI, 
COM BI NATION Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with waebudh 


FIXT Wood Carpeting at low cost. THESE FLOORS ARE 
URES EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. [full 
* directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 

ASK FOR THEM 


~ Sible dealer of of your TE L HK GR A t H “x 


city. Learners’ manual of complete instructions, aed Rng of a 
ments. How to 
QUALITY anp WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 7 he BUNNELL SCO. CO ye Cortia See mae St New." Non York 


mail /ree. 


THIS HOUSE GOST 


$1,200 


but you can learn of 56 other designs, costing from $650 
up by sending to-day for 


ARTISTIC DWELLINGS 


the second edition of which is sent to any 

address, postpaid for $1.00. These houses 

are substantial and rely for their beauty up- 

i on artistic lines, rather than cheap decora- 

- . : tions, which only offend the eye, in the end. 

FRANK P. ALLEN, Houseman Block, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Mention Tue CenTurRY. 


Pure fresh air from out of doors Positively 
heated. It will warm more cubic feet than any 
grate ever before offered to the public; the extra 
heat from hot-air chamber is greater than that 
from a 10x 14 register of the best furnaces. Fire 
maintained without trouble. Largest variety of 
tiles for fire-places and floors in New England. 
Manufacturers of brass and wrought-iron fenders, 
andirons, etc. Send toc. stamp for 200-page 
catalogue, or stamp for circular only. 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CoO. 
18 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 





highest awards wherever exhibited. 


This Furnace, and the Magee Mystic Range, have received 


Se — 


The MAGEE BOSTON HEATER for heating with warm 


Received Gold Medal at last three Mechanic Fairs held at Boston. 


air only, or in combination with hot water, as shown m the above 


cut, has become deservedly popular. 


po 
We guarantee it to give perfect satisfaction in 
every particular if properly arranged and used. 
a blessi ut a poor one is a curse. 
references — letters 





A good heating app is g, bi 
May we send you a descriptive circular with 
from users? 


MAGEE FURNACE OO. 


32 to 38 Union Street, Boston. 117 Beekman Street, 
86 I.ake Street, Chicago. 27 New Montg y St., 


New-York. 
b - 








MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 


esSOLD BY FIRST-CLASS 


it. "92. 
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For House Warming. 


Gurney roo Series. 





~~ SS 
Gurney 300 Series. 


Gurney “‘ Double Crown.” i 


HERE ARE THE 
3 BEST HOT WATER HEATERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


_ They comprise every virtue: Economy, Durability, Ser- 
vice, and Satisfaction. Ask your architect or heating en- 
gineer to specify one of them. 

It will pay any one to send for “‘ How Best to Heat Our 
Homes.” New edition. Just out. As a scientific exposi- 
tion on House-Warming it is unexcelled, and tells about 
the best heating system in the world. 


Curney Hot Water Heater Co. 
Head Office, 163 Franklin St. BOSTON, MASs. 
Selling {cir York City: Johnson & Co., FB pw Street. 


.% Chicago: Rice & Whitacre, 47 South Canal Street. 
Agencies: ) Philadelphia: J.C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch Strect. 

















Do You LOVE 
mhaking Ashes? 


“ Banner ’”’ 
Oil 
Stove’s 

death te 
Coal-Bills; 
Coal-Gas; 


Smeliss 
Ashes; 


‘ ree.* oe . 
is Se 
“Heat Without Dirt,” our free booklet,.tells youot 
Oil ws. Coal. 


THE STANDARD 
THERMOMETER | 


Which is the best thermome- 
ter for household purposes, is 
not confined to this use only. 


Thermometers mechanics 


Uses, 
For use in Hot-Water and Steam Pipes, Boilers, 
Vacuum Pans, Oil Tanks, Ovens, Kilns, Drying 
Rooms, Ammonia Tanks, Retorts and Bake Ovefis. 


Our Catalogue No. 26 tells all about them. ; 
STANDARD THERMOMETER C0. 
Peabody, Mass. 


New-York Office, 18 Cortlandt Street, Room 413- 
Boston Office, John Hancock Building, Room 422. 





The CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Residence of Hon. Hempstead Washburne, Mayor,Chicago. 
HEATED BY DETROIT BOLTON HEATER. 


“T take pleasure in receteneens your heater to all in need of a 
first-class hot-water heating apparatus.” 


DETROIT HEATING anp 
LIGHTING CO., soLE MFRs. 
310 Wight Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW-YORK, CHIC; GO, 

126 Liberty Street. Lake Street. 
BOSTON, ST. LOUIS, 

42 414 N. Broadway. 


wy 


Office Building, U. 8. Credit System Co., Newark, N.J. 
HEATED BY DETROIT BOLTON HOT-WATER HEATER. 
One of the tallest buildings in the country heated by Hot Water. 
“A pronounced success."’ 


THE CELEBRATED 


DETROIT BOLTON 
Hot-Water Heater 


THAT SUCCESSFULLY 
HEATS 
THESE BUILDINGS 


CAN HEAT 
ANY BUILDING 
ANYWHERE. 


Nashville Public School, Nashville, Ill. 
ne Ragen a BY DETROIT BOLTON HEATER. 
eachers, pupils, patrons, and janitors unite th itincom bi 
superior to any other spelen in use.”"— Roupar Baste Supt. sunita 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


- 





INTERIOK OF GRAPERY. 
Conservatory of Mrs. 0. F. Winchester, New Haven, Conn. 


MEATED BY DETROIT BOLTON HOT-WATER HEATERS. 
“I can recommend it to any one wanting a good boiler.’ 














| For Hearing, 
BY Hot WaTER GOIRCULATION. 


Nationat Hot Water Heater Co. 


Boston, 195 Fort HillSq. Chicago, 34 Dearborn St. 
New York, 94 Centre St. San Francisco,405 Market St. THE “SPENCE.” 





Steam or Hot=-Water 


HEATINGw"VENTILATION 


Most economically accomplished in the use of the ECONOMY COMBINA- 
TION HEATERS. For Residences, Churches, Schools, etc. We invite 
your investigation. A beautifully half-tone illustrated book, entitled 


‘OPINIONS »® REFERENCE,” 


Mailed without expense. 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., Main Office, SYRACUSE, N.Y. Branches:}205 Water St. New-York ; 75 Union St. Boston; 
113 Market St. Harrisburg. Forsale by Geo. D. Hoffman, 82 Lake St. Chicago; Faith, Belson & Co. 207 Market St. Phila. 


FURMAN BOILERS 


Economical—Substantial—Safe! 
56 STYLES AND SIZES— BURNS HARD OR SOFT COAL. 


ODERN HOT-WATER HEATING. 


These Boilers have a high reputation for Staunchness, Durability, and 
Safety, and are Great Coal Savers. Minimum Friction and Maxi- 
mum Velocity only obtained by Vertical Water Circulation. Send 
for new 150-page book, giving full particulars and a deal of valuable 

~ information on modern Heating and Ventilation, with plans and tables for 
>~—correct hot-water work. Mailed free. Address 


~ HERENDEEN MFG. CO. 16 ELM STREET, GENEVA, N. Y. 


A Winter’s Experience 
Shows the Defects of the Heating Apparatus. 


If your hot-water heater failed you in any way the past winter, or made your 
coal bill too large, we want to correspond with you. Or if you are thinking of 
putting in a heater for the first time, we can be of service to you. 

Our Hub Hot-Water Heater works where others fail, and is sold by agents in 
every part of the country. Write us for further particulars. We can put you in the 
way of getting one of these Heaters, no matter where you live. If you have made up 
your mind to purchase some other kind, you may modify your opinion after reading 
our pamphlet. 


THE SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 219 Lake Street, Chicago. 











ct panini cea ; 
POWERS AUTOMATIC 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR, 


titisa 


Good Thing; ** Uniform Temperature 
in the house without any attention to the dampers; thatit 
SAVES FUEL! 

WHY NOT wo aig ie hae IT YOURSELF ? 
Comfort to Many Homes! It will to Yours! 
USED ON ANY HEATER. 

THE POWERS DUPLEX REGULATOR CO. 


Send for Catalogue. i 
See advt. in ‘Aug. CENTURY. 90 Illinois St. Chicago, Ill. 


” 
D A STEAM HEATERS. 
HOT WATER HEATERS 
sar fen ee 


An Assurep Success EVERYWHERE, 


SD Fence BUTLER G DIRE re (a 


CHICAGO, 
42 DUANE ST. 96 LAKE ST. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS 








—FOR— 
: = Public Buildings, 
[ . Residences, etc. 
= OUR SPECIALTIES : 
= Mercers’ Patent Sectional Boiler 


A lve . |. 
TH MORGAN Bol 
HE DF. LER £0. Aeron SS Gold's Patent Sectional! Boiler, 


AKRON.O. AND CHICAGO. ’ = Mill's Patent, Safety Boiler, 
iit ! & The Union Hot Water Radiator 


é Reed's Cast-i Radiators, 
ksh i re ke ills : < = "indlseet Pin Radiators. . 
. “a The H. B. SMITH CO. 
Sanatorium TEReaMME, 137 Centre St. New-York. 
For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the use of the tn Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 
oe ee Ey SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


knife. Book with complete information mailed free. Address 
Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 

















WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE 


IS THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure Steam or Hot-Water Heating, 


And insures a warm House night and day. Over 16,000 in use. 
Keeps steam up constantly. Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and Machinery generally. 


MANUFACTURED AT THE 
NEW-YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS; 
PrRADE MARK. No. 67 Exchange Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


NEW-YORK OFFICE, 36 PARK PLACE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description. 


During the winter months. 


AUTOMATIC 
REGULATORS 


FOR 
Furnaces, 
Steam or Hot- 
Water Heaters. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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| . ‘ -_ Write for catalogue. 
Cory’s “Excelsior” heats| "| =aem ee 
pure air supplied from out of | | Sth ™ Seeetsii 
doors. Fresh and healthful. SNS SR Thermostat Co 


If your dealer will not describe it, our circular will. 
645 TEMPLE COURT, 


Uzal Cory & Co. a : \: Minneapolis, Minn. 








Our business is the manufacturing of heating apparatus. 

Our experience of nearly fifty years is at your service. 

If interested, and you will indicate method of heat- 

ing desired, we will send you illustrated catalogue. 
We “on 


set Waees Heaters, 
Steam Heaters, 
Ranges, etc. 
For sale by best dealers all over the United States. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209 and 211 Water St. 
Chicago. New-York. 

















SS 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


WASHINGTON. DENVER. 


A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. SPECIAL AGENTS 


PHILADELPHIA. 


If you are going to ride 
why not ride the best? 
Victor Cushion and Victor 
Pneumatic Tires; highest 
possible grade. 

Catalog on application. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The SOURCE of 


CYCLING 
COMFORT. 


Lies in the combination of FRAME SPRING 
AND AIR TIRES. 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


Have both—one helps the other. Doctors 
say, “Cheap wheels, by their inaccurate 
bearings and imperfect workmanship, run 
hard, thus tiring the rider instead of rest- 
ing him.” 
Get our catalogue and study the Rambler. 
Mention Tue Century. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. C0. & 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, Sew-York. @ 
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4 the world’s standard guaranteed 





“The modem cycler rides on air and races 
with the wind.” 


Pneumatic 
Speed 


Somebody put Columbia pneumatic 
tires and Elliott Hickory bicycle 
wheels on a racing sulky — most of 
the horses hitched to it won — some 
of the horses mever won before— 
Horse racing mien say that Columbia 
pneumatic tires open a new era in 
horse speed — save the horse, save 
the man, don’t slew —This same tire 
is one of the reasons why Columbia 
bicycle riders win over half of all 
races and why the Columbia remains 


bicycle. 


All about Columbias in a book about Colum- 
tly illustrated. Finest cycling 
Free at all Columbia 


22x Columbus Ave., Boston ; 
St., New York; 29: Wabash Ave., 
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Ask to have your Camera reloaded with BLAIR’S FILM. 
These Cameras use regular dry plates, or Blair’s New Film, for 25 to 100 pictures without loading. 


The HAWK-EY 


has had the largest sale of any combined plate and film camera ever made. 


The H&M A RET is unequaled for tourists’ use, being one-third smaller than any similar camera of equal capacity. 





BLAIR’S FILM 
WON'T FRILL 











Any one who will glance over the HA WK-EYE and KAMARET booklets, which are sent free, will 
understand why his choice should be one of these, rather than any of the other which are 
advertised. THE PRICES RANGE FROM 812.50 TO 865.00. 

We develop and finish the pictures, or supply outfits for such purpose, as preferred. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, Manufacturers, 
Salesrooms, Wholesale and Retail: 471 Tremont St., Boston ; 451-453 Broadway, New-York; 
918 Arch St., Philadelphia; 245-247 State St., Chicago, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., New-York, Trade Agents, 








King of 


Kameras. 
This new folding 
Kodak has the 
Barker Shutter, 
automatic counter 
on roli holder, 
and glass plate 
attachment, 


$55 and $65. 


Ordinary. 


New series of cheap 
Kodaks accurately 
made and capable 
of doing good 
work. 

Just the camera for 
the children. 


$6.00 to $15.00 


THE 
“Daylight.” 
This novel Kodak 

has a capacity of 
24 exposures and 
can be loaded any 
where at any time. 
No dark room 
mecessary 


$8.50 to $25.00 


“Henry Clay” 


Now here ’s a hand 


Camera that people have 
6 De- 
With _pleas- 


name and 


been waiting for. 


scribe it”? 
ure. Your 
address, please, and_ the 


description will come. 


Scouill & Adams Co. 
423 Broome St. N. Y. 
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Purchase an American Flag of 
the manufacturer and save con- 
siderable in price. Send $5.00 
for 6x10 feet, or $10.00 for 
10x15 feet, $20.00 for 15x 25 
feet. Other sizes at proportionate 
prices. Send stamp for price-list. 


an * 


mer 


$1.00 for 3 feet or $1.50 for 4 
feet Silk Fags delivered free of 
expense in any of the U. S. 
on receipt of price. Address The 
W.R. i and Regaka Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Established 
over a quarter of a century. 





2” Ag S HEALTH EXERCISER, 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the Athlete or 
Invalid. A compléte gymnasium. Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room; new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 
30,000 physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. Send for illustrated 
circular, forty engravings; no —— 
Prof. D. L. DOW 


Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9E. 14thSt., < York. 


APPARATUS “2 SUPPLIES 
nr KODAKS. \ 
auD HAND CAMERAS. 


SWEET, WALLACH aco CO. 215 "218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Keeping well is easier than getting well. 
THIS IS THE FAMOUS 


Boston Chest Weight 


The BEST thing of 
the kind for the 
HOME or 
GYMNASIUM, 








Noiseless, 
Adjustable, 
Simple, 
Handsome. 


A PERFECT and 
Durable mechani- 
cal device, which 
costs no more than 
the wonderful con- 
trivances of string 
and iron, which rat- 
tle and squeak, and 
weary. 

Weare the largest manufacturers of Gymnastic Apparatus in the 
country, Come rien _—_ headquarters. It will pay you. 
Consumers now get the Agent’ 's Discount of 25 per cent. 

The Schumacher Gymnasium Co., 


Manufacturers AKRON ’ OHIO. 


ymnastic Apparatus. 
Oct, ’92. 























the child, or athlete. ' 





A ORE eer a LAUNCH. 


YOUR OWN ENGINEER. 

Launches 19 to 60 feet in length, with automatic machinery. 
Also manufacturers of Racine Automatic Marine Engines, inter- 
changeable for oil, wood or coal. 

PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE. 

Canoes, Family Row and Sail Boats, Fishing and Hunting Boats, 
manufactured by 
THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 

Send for catalogue, specifying line desired. 





PREMIER 
CAMERA 


IS THE BEST IN MARKET 


Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
The Shutter is always set 
Covered with Leather 
PRICE $18.00 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
9 S.WATER St. ROCHESTER N.Y. 
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Rugby and Association Foot Balls made of the best imported 
leather. 


RUGBY FOOT BALLS—OVAL SHAPE. 


Covers and Bladders complete. 
: 3 4 5 6 7 
Circumference... 19 22 24 27 30 33 inches, 
$2.00 2.50. 3:25 4.00 4.50 5.00 


ASSOCIATION FOOT BALLS— ROUND. 
Covers and Bladders complete. 
Price same as the Rugby. At the above price we give a pump 
for inflating. 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON FOOT-BALL 
CLOTHING UPON APPLICATION. 


THE LIVELY 
SPARRING BAG. 


This device is in use by all 
i! ! the expert boxers, and is the 
very bent thing for developing the arms, oor and back. 
gymnasium in itself. 
Price for No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 
$5.00 $6.00 $7.00 


We make them either round or oval shape. Address 


PECK & SNYDER, 126-130 Nassau Street, New-York. 





WE SELL DIRECT 


And allow zoe the discount others allow to 


agents. L, -y~ grade Safeties. Send é. 
in stam or petticulass and catalogue of 


soilesding makes. DIREOT puss ued 
CYCLE C0. Box 592, Baltim 


9 py BICYCLES 


A $25 cycle for $12; others as low. 
Largest and oldest dealers in the 
- 8. We sell everywhere. All 
Sy makes new Es and. L£asy 


ata. free. 
oY oeue, “Wk JAZARD & ©0., 
» PEORIA, ILL. 


aan TRICYCLES 


R LADIES, GIRLS AND Boys, —— 
Y MFC. CO., Elyria, Ohio. 


«The Little Finger Does It.’’ 


AUTOMATIC 
REEL. 


It will wind up the line a hun- 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION j j A as fast as any other 

AG. S Idi & bi feel in the world. It will wind 

pa Ing fos. up the line slowly. No fish can 

ever get slack line with it. It 

Chieago-New York-Phila. \ will save more fish than any other 
reel. Senp ror CATALOGUE. 


ii) = Manipulated entirely by the hand that holds the rod. 
YAWMAN & ERBE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FOOT BALL 

ADOPTED BY THE 

Intercollegiate Asso’tion < Sy 
Price, $5.00 


MAILED POST-PAID TO ANY ADDRESS 


Each Ball Packed in a Separate 
Box and Sealed 


Official Foot Ball Rules 


For 1892, Revised by Walter Camp. 
Price, 10c. Mailed to any address. 


FOOT BALL CLOTHING 





rams 








Want a Pony? 


I wish every boy and girl in the world 
could see the herds of Shetland, Welsh 
and Iceland ponies on my “ Riverside ” 
farm, and my stock of saddles, bridles, 
blankets, harnesses, carts and cutters —in 
short, everything for the pony. 


Write for what you want, inclosing stamp for Price-List. 


J. MURRAY HOAG, 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER, 


DLEY per Wo 


a ae 


om. Racing at “ Riverside.” 


“SHADELAND "senswe 
Pure Bred Live Stock 


ESTABLISHMENT 
in the WORLD. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


arriving from time to time. Rare 
individual excellence and 
choicest breeding. 


Breeders and Importers of 


Standard Bred Trotters, 
Carriage Horses, 
Saddle Horses, 
Welsh Ponies, 
Iceland Ponies, 
Shetland Ponies, 





French Coachers, 
Cleveland Bays, 
The Banner Bagay. see Sl 

It Is not every one who uses a Buggy that Frongh Drafes, 
zan afford a high priced one. Neither is it = lish Shires, Holstein-Friesian 


gian Drafts, Cattle 
necessary, Convenient or even good policy to 





Suffolls Horses, Devon Cattle. 
always invest in expensive carriages. In our Ne ee 
opinion the vehicle is not made that combines 

cheapness, durability, convenience and comfort 
fo a greater degree than does the Bradley 
Banner Buggy. 

Ten Thousand Sanne Rage were sold in 1890, 
and ten thousand purchasers testify we oP the easiest 
riding-vehicles they ever make them 
with either Piano, Corning, Concord —_ Spindle bodies. 
ae Spindle style we also oe out in Oak and Ash. 


ght color if desired. Our complete catalogue 
a price list mailed free to any address. 


BRADLEY & G0..Sesecer ts 





Our customers have the advantage of our many years’ ex- 
perience in breedin ing and importing; superior quality; 
large variety and immense collections; opportunity 
of comparing different breeds ; and low prices, because 
of our unequaled facilities, extent of business and low 
rates of transportation. 

No other ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD offers 
such advantages to the PURCHASER. 

PRICES LOW! TERMS EASY! Visitors welcome, 
Correspondence solicited. Circulars free. 


POWELL BROS. 
Shadeland, Crawford Co. Pa. 


When you write, mention THe Century. 





is one of the admirable features in the “ Whitman” Saddle. 


AS over of wood, it is 
cooler than the padded 
OY tn must retain 
its shape; unlike the 
padded saddle it holds 
no dirt or perspira- 
tion, and produces no 
riclion or sores upon 


Tilustrated catal 


the horse's 

back. Asa 

matter of 

economy it insures free- 

' dom from frequent re- 
pairs made necessary in 
the padded saddle by 


the ravages of moths. 
No saddle genuine without this Company’ s 
name-plate, bearing the word ‘‘ Whitman.’ 

free. A novel little device for holding the trousers down 


when riding, the ‘‘Whitman Ready Riding Strap,” 50 cents per pair, post-paid. 


118 Chambers St. New-York 


WHITMAN SADDLE CO. [S) Wabash ave. chicago me” 
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For Pleasure or Business Driving. 


When correctly constructed they are stylish, 
safe, comfortable and convenient. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, showing 
many striking designs, all furnished with our 
famous device for preventing the body of the 
vehicle keeping time to the step of the horse, 


W. S. FRAZIER & COMPANY, Aurora, III. 4'S° 373 £375 Wabash Ave, 
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And Fancy Traps. Many new designs. 


Send for new Catalogue. 





- BABCOCK COMPANY, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Also New-York City, 406-412 Broome Street. 


The WATERLOO BONNER 
GY The Prince of Easy Riding Buggies. 
Soe) New-York Extension Top Park Phactons, 
YA For Four Passengers. 
es Surreys, Buckboards, 
t Buckboards, 
For Summer use at Home or at Pleasure Resorts. 
Fine BuccGiges on BREWSTER, TIMKEN OR ELLIPTIC Sprincs., 
Write for Catalogue. Prices Low. Mention this ad. 
Waterloo Wagon Co., L’t'd, Waterloo, New-York, 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL 


Without steam power, using outfits of these Machines, A 

can bid lower, and save more money from their jobs, We 

than by anyother means for doing their work. Alsofor| 4 = <a 
Industrial Schools or Home Training, Re 

With them boys can acquire journeymen's trades 

before they “‘go for themselves.” Price-List Free. 


w. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
No. 596 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 











METAL POLISH. 
‘ASH10d 1V13W 


The aboveis a facsimile of a box of the only genuine HELMET 
brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuse, as worthless imitations, boxes 
with other helmets or without our name. For sale everywhere, 
or send three two-cent stamps for large sample box, by mail, 
to the sole agents for United States, ada, and Mexico. 
ADOLF COHRING & CO., 180 Pear! Street, N.Y. 





ELLIPTIC-SPRING LANGTRY SURREY. 


This surrey, No. 612, is made to fill the demand for a stylish and serviceable four- 
passenger extension-top carriage at a very moderate price. . 

The wheels are 3 feet and 3 feet 6 inches high. Axles, 

1 1-16 inch, steel, double collar, with drop beds. The body 

hangs low on soft, easy-riding elliptic springs. The steps 

are broad and low, with long, sweeping double fenders at- 

tached. The body and seat are made with round corners, {* 

giving the surrey a very handsome appearance. Both seats 

have high, soft backs. The trimmings are cloth orleather, 

as may be preferred. The top is leather, with side-curtains 


of pebbled rubber. 
also with canopy top, Brewster side-bar, or elliptic springs. 
ioning this i 


Address, 


Track, wide or narrow. Furnished 
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, OREGON. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 
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= | THE BLACK CALLA 


A Very Unique Winter-FLowerina Pot PLant 


OF EASY CULTURE, AND SURE TO BLOOM. 


A MAGNIFICENT and remarkable Arum from the Holy Land, 

The plant produces one large flower the shape of a Calla, 
but from m7 to 18 inches long and 4 inches broad, and of a rich @ 
dark purple color and green underneath, somewhat wavy at the 
borders and curled at thesmallerend. The spathe rising from the 
centre of the flower is about 10 inches long, velvet-like and 
quite black. It is raised on a slender but vigorous stalk of brown- 
red shading to green at the upper end. The leaves are large 
and very wavy, of a rich green color, veined light green, and 
resemble exactly those of the Calla Ethiopica. The whole plant g 
makes a most stately and elegant appearance. (See cut.) 


Price Free By MaiL: Day Buies, 25c. Exch; 5 For $1.00, 





SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, 


FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING. 
72 pages beautifully illustrated, with elegantly illuminated cover, 


MAILED eee 


PETER TT 2" NEWYORK. 





SPRING’S GENTLE HARBINGERS. 


Orders should be given now for Bulbs and Seeds to 
secure early blossoming. 

Our catalogue of Narcissus, Hyacinths, Snowdrops, 
Crocus, Easter Lilies and all bulbs for conservatory 
or outdoor planting mailed free on application. 

All bulbs are of superior quality, and whether ordered 
singly or by the dozen, are mailed prepaid, at cata- 
logue prices: : 

PITCHER & MANDA, 

United — Nurseries, Short Hills, N. J. 


ORNAMENTAL REES 


it og 3 PE ALONLES Ge Ne anges onl ‘|For FALL PLANTING. 


Illustrated General Catalogue bape = JL 
- LLY MOUNT HOPE 














GUION LIN E 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS «4 


For QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL, 
From Pier New 88, N. R., Foot of King St., New-York, Every Saturday. 
Nevada, 3,350 tons. Wyoming, 3,716 tons. 
Alaska, 6,500 tons. Arizona, 5,500 tons. 

Wisconsin, 3,720 tons. 

(ce These Steamers are built of Iron, in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are furnished with every requisite to make the passage 
across the Atlantic both safe and agreeable, having Bath-room, 
Smoking-room, Drawing-room, Piano and Library; also, experi- 
enced Surgeon, Stewardess, and Caterer on each Steamer. 

The State-rooms are all on Deck, thus insuring those greatest 
of all luxuries at sea, perfect ventilation and light. 
CABIN PASSAGE, $50 and upward, according to location. 
INTERMEDIATE (second cabin), $30. STEERAGE, $20. 


A. M. UNDERHILL & CO. 
OFFICES, No. 88 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


Be Your Own Printer! 


Card Press, #3. Size for circulars 
or small newspaper, 22. Saves you 
money, and makes money printing for 
neighbors. Full printed instructions, 
Send stamp for catalogue of presses, 
type, cards, etc., to the factory, 

KELSEY & CO. 
Meriden, Connecticut. 








8 to 12 weeks’ study. No shading, no po- 
sition, read like print. Trial lesson Free. 


Write Pernin InstiTuTE, Detroit, Mich. 


PAIN 





ROOFS 


WITH 

DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure andclean. It me i double 

the surface of any other paint, and will 

times longer. Equally S ieee 

circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


LAD 





CANVASSER WANTED; sala 
manent place. Brown Bros. Co., 


ajmmeieay | PORTABLE HOUSES 


a \ OF ALL KINDS, 


Cagis For Summer Outings, Art Studios, 
Hunting and Fishing Cabins, Chil- 
dren’s Play-houses, etc. 

GRAND RAPIDS PORTABLE HOUSE 00. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


from start, per- 
ochester, N. Y. 











had a hard head. He 
THE PurITAN was also stiff and un- 
bending. That he was 
sharp, not only did the 
of 2 “natives” but the histo- 
rians also acknowledge. 
It is a mistake 
to suppose that ~~ Bs ggg are not still 
well preserve 
Theoliet Pin'com. THE Sox 
pany have eae 
the **‘Purita 
which has every Me of 
cation possessed by the 
early Puritan, and bya 
new “tumbling process” op es a O9 that the 
former gentleman never could boast of. But why 
dilate on the **Paritan” pin, when you can 
send for a sample, free, and see for yourself? Send 
your address ona postal now, but be sure and 
name this publication. 


“| American Pin Company, 
\. Waterbury, Conn. 








| SARGEN T’S Rolling, Reclining 
“® Carrying Chairs, 


Back Rests, Bed Trays, Invalids’ Beds and Tables, Commodes, 
Earth Closets, Sanitary Rubber Goods, Hospital Supplies, an 
a thing for invalids. Full information and illustrated catalogues 

z seeing SARGENT MFG. CO., either Eastern Office, 
Sia roadway, New-York; or Factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
Quote CenTuRY MAGAZINE. 





Patent Foot-Power Machinery. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

Wood or —_ workers — — = wer 

can successfully compete wit e ¢ shops 

by using our New LABOR-SAVING 

Machinery, latest and most improved for — 

tical shop use; also for Industrial Schools, 

Training, etc. CATALOGUE FREE, 

SENECA FALLS MFG. Co. : 
674 Water St. Seneca Falis, N.Y. 


How Many Years 
Will my Piano last? 


If it be this make, it may outlive you. 
Interesting catalogue. 


c. C. BRICCS & Co. 
5 & 7 Appleton St. Boston, Mass, 


6" INDIAN asnew PORTS c ot meg he it PR. 
Archeological H. 

33 ilite.. 10c. ne tet of prices rt for 

rare coins, 6c. R. W. MERCER, Cincinnati. O. 


REES RO ARMGEIT A 

| ORNAMENTAL 
Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Plants, Bulbs, for fall 

Immense stock. Order now. 160 pp. Powe moog = 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, ‘nocstsren,’x. 7. 


BARNES ¥ INK; 


LANGUAGE FRENCH, GERMAN, 























SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks without 
leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System. 
550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in ho 4 ager 
of the teacher. for 


membership, M A STE K 7 $s fateetlls 


Language. All questions 
answered and all exercises 
corrected free of charge. Specimen Copy, Part I, 25 cents. Send 
for Circulars. 


_ THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


cer” IN 10 WEEKS. 


SUMMER STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 








LEARN TO PAINT 


WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
THOUSANDS ARE DOING THIS WITH THE AID OF 


“THE ART AMATEUR.” 


Largest and most practical Art Magazine. (Established 1879.) Indispensable to every artist, art student, and art lover. 

Send #4 with this (Century) ad. direct to the publisher, and you will receive 5 instructive numbers (of our selection), with 40 pages 
supplementary working designs for all kinds of art work, and 20 SUPERB COLOR PLATES (for Fowens. re or oe, several of them show- 
ing, step by step, in their proper colors, the pro ive a of painting LANDSCAPE, FLO RES, and animals, in oi! and 
water colors, as practised by the best artists. This is a specialty of The Art Amateur, "which rg Sateen DESIGNING FOR WOMEN 
seeking to make theimown living, and HOW TO BECOME AN ILLUSTRATOR of books and magazines; CHINA PAINTING, Pastel van 
Crayon Portraiture, WOOD C , Pyrography, Church and Home Embroidery, Tapestry and Fan Painting, and 


EVERY BRANCH OF HOME DECORATION AND FURNISHING. 
In sending your #1 (with this Centu: > Age ©. ) please state your specialty in art work. Annual subscription to The Art Amateur, 84. 
Specimen copy (with 3 color plates), 2 talogue sent for 2c. stamp. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Bath Gabinet. (Rolling Chair. HINA PAINTERS 


A CURE for| A Priceless may learn how to apply Matt, Brenze, 
Rheumatism, |Boon to those Dresden-Colors, La Croix and Geld to 
Liver and Skin |whoare unable Chima, by reading finely illustrated 200- 
Diseases, Etc. j|to walk. page book. Sent, post-paid, for 75 cents. Address 


RECLINING CHAIRS, OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
COUCHES, COMODES, Corn. UNION SQUARE AND 171 Sree N.Y. 
BACK RESTS, BIDETS, and other 


INVALIDS’ FURNITURE. 
Tesmipecs Like Beak Pie 16 Gemstones Free 


Our Chairs are used in the U. $. Hospitals. shat vat es cont more tan $108 but 
NEW HAVEN CHAIR CO. tee 


oe Onyx, Bloodstone, Carnelian, Tiger Eye 
eee Wook Jewel Onyx, Crocidolite, Jasper, 
» and seven others, 
We ioe on these free to have you become a yearly 
subscribe: 




















POPP PPP PD 


BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


174 TREMONT ST., 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 


_ewreeererrermrerrmcerrereererereereerererreerrewrnweeweeT 


—_eerrrrerererererereerererererererreereeeeeeee 
PP PPP LPL LA 


which is a monthly azine, printed on fine paper, 
elegantly illustrated. Singlecopies !Ocents. Each 
number, $a complete boo 
The Special Features include articles on Judge 
eo amen Courts on the Frontier, Necktie 
‘arti 
How” Sentes Gold and Silver Mines are dis- 
covered. 
Prospectors and Miners, and how they look for the 
Paes a ird and wild doi 
ndian eir weird and wild do 
? Became Fabulously Rich in Searching 


_Hor WATER ee How the Cowbo Live: : what they do and see. 
Semana, 05 2 } Gowen Cliff Dwellers, their relics and homes. 

wT AL NO anes cn 16 cown ey Pace Congesasere are i diberebonrt, Pinte Fos le, 
Poese suBsECTS. Scouts, Miners, Indians— o—geeple iar 
write, and who tell their A in 

th heir own quaint wa 
There is an obj ect lesson for you and yours in 
subscribing sow; therefore send $1.00 to-day for 
yearly subscription, and the 16 Gemstones will be 


“Boel daly same omy order is received. 
ores. T DIVIDE, 
Sicmvenhdans. Denver, Colo. 





ad 


OUR UTTLE BOOK 
ON 


PPP Pedder ie 





WE SEND IT FREE, 
CAPITOL HEATER CO, 
DETROIT. 


~~ 

















Hard W ood 
Mantels. 


- The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., make and sell Wood Mantels in all 
the Hard Woods, at prices ranging from 
$6.50; and ship them by freight to any rail- 
road station, ready to be put in place by an 
ordinary carpenter. 

An illustrated catalogue of many styles -will 

be sent free to any one who will mention where 

this advertisement was seen and inclose eight 

cents in stamps for postage. 

THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. 


Manufacturers. “INC 
Established 1836. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 


The annoyance of having gloves ripping is 
not necessary. Hutchinson’s 
Gloves do not rip, and are 
the best made. If your dealer 
does not have them, send 
stamp to the manufactur- 
er for the book ‘‘About Gloves.” It will in- 
terest you. ESTABLISHED 1862. 

JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 


WALLPAPERS 


The most complete set of samples “Fy 
and instructions how to pa) + ne 
We have the largest an cot AoE stock in E ni 


States, It will pay you to bag our samples before purchasing. 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614 & 616 So. 20thSt. Phila. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL £84 


EheRess Professor C. Francis Osborne, Cornell University. oo 
tains new and original matter of great value to every architect. 
Enlarged and improved and under new management, carrying 
out modern ideas of professional ethics of great interest to all. 
bu stamp forsample copy. Published monthly —$3.00 per year. 

ILDING PLANS, Portfolio of 25 Designs of houses 

cottages, with floor plans and names of the architects designing 
the same, sent post-paid for 50 cts., or Portfolio and next six numbers 
of THe ARCHITECTURAL ERA as trial subscription for $1.00. Ad- 


dress 0D, MASON CO., 292 S, Clinton Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 











So) ‘or particulars address 
J. ¢. JUDSON & CO. 
195 Clark St., Chicago. 


cont for catalogues (free) for 
Fancy Art, Leaded, Stained 
Glass; also Beveled Plate set 


in copper sash, 


FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG, fs [ A S S 





208 to 212 Kinzie St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUTION. 


If you want to keep 
your goods, DON’T adver- 
tise in the 








Boston Herald. 
SKELETON 


DL, SHAW'S Sexe 


IDEAL WIGS AND WAVES. 


Natural-curled, feather-light, life-lik 
beautiful ; trom #306 up. ” 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES. 


All long convent Hair, $5.00 u 
BALM, Complexion Beautifier, m 
and soft as 1.00 per box. All MONTE 
Chisro beautifying pre pre} tions and hair dyes (all 
shades), also the ce ted Oculine Eye beautifier and 
ener. Pamphlet, “How to be beautiful,” sent free. 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th ST., NEW YORK. 





OLY LAND. —A Select will sail in Jan 
BY DIRECT STEAMER T 
EGYPT. Se an opportunity ever offered. 
& SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 





aa oO R T fai A N D zesosenly Taught 
MAIL orpersonally. 
TENOGRAPHERS PROCURBED all pupils when competent. 
furnished business men without 

charge for my services. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for circ’s to W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 





E 940,00 ON NEW 6140.00 


“BICYCLES. 


rapis0 
Nice Y Cor 


fe (A. W. area 


S flanted. AYTON, O 
BIOYOLES, GUNS a TYPEWRITEMS taken in a. 











GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES, BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Gold and Silver Watches FREE. Beautiful 
Imported Decorated China Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Toilet Sets, Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit 
NY _ Cake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, Knives, Forks, 
rayons, Webster’s International Dictionaries, 
etc., Given Free with $12, $15, $20, $25, $30, $40 orders. For 
fall particulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St. New-York. 





MATTRESS 
clean, pure and . Makes the finest BED in 

Requires no springs. AIR OUSHIONS upholstered in any 

for Easy Chairs, Couches, Window Seats, Carriages and 

YACHTS. Metropo.itan Air Goons Co., 7 Temple Pi., Boston. 


WEBSTER’S CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH GRAIN CREEDMOOR. 
Double sole and tap, hand nailed, best 
English —ig seek: — tongue; 
guaran water-proof. eas 
and durable. ith hy ian rf 
Price, $5.00. Hand-sewed, calf-lined, 
double sole, $7.00. Sent by mail or 
express, 5oc. extra. Send for circular. 
F. P, WEBSTER, 277 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


C et cool for summer, AIR MATTRESSES. The o 











\ 
The Man in the Moon SY WY \ > 


would be happier if he could have a supply of 


Blackwell’s Bull Durham 
Smoking Tobacco 


For over twenty-five years the standard smoking tobacco of the world. 
To-day More Popular than Ever, 


To have a good smoke anytime and everytime it is only necessary to 
get Bull Durham, it is all good and always good. 


BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., 
DURHAM, N. C. 


Bag | MANTELS AND GRATES Cx: Mis. Go. Grand Fapids, Mich. 
manufacture ARTISTIC MANTELS cities ALDINE FIRE-PLACE 
FOURS IF THs 


OF ALL THE 


DEAFNESS 


hich has been relieved in she United States during the past three years has been from the use ofthe Sound Discs. The only invisible, com- 
fortable, safe and successful device ever invented for the relief of partial deafness. Sold only by H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTONS, = - = - $40.00 
CALIGRAPHS, - - = = $25.00 
ig HAMMONDS & YOST, - $30.00 


GEORGE A. HILL, Manacer. RENTALS $3.50 to $5.00 PER MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. 























SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Exact Size, Perfecto 
‘ecto. 
town Depot; 


surervar 159 Fulton 8t., W. ¥. HOTEL , BRUNSWICK. 


‘ EQUAL TO ANY IMPORTED CIGAR. We ou should buy of your dealer; if he does not keep them. send $100 
or sample box of 10, by mail, to JACOB ST - & CO., 168th Street and 3d Avenue, N. ¥. City 








HARDY 


For FALL PLANTING, OSES 


a ee | NEWEST VARIETIES. 
“FINEST PLANTS. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥. 


ba cor are 
Cote ogue 
FREE. 





THE GEM 
PENGIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens and Slate Pencils. 


GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 


Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 





TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given, All makes art ab 
any where for eno a Y sachengns 
ITE ai — 
HEADQUARTERS, | 186 ondway, Now York 


pom Ag 
required. hair to order. 
By. expressage both ways to any 





We clean or dye the most deli- 
cate shade or fabric. No ripping 
Write for terms. 


MENT, NASHVILLE, TENN. (7 Name this advertisement. 


For I'll mail, post 1s elegant winter 
gs Bulbs (New-York font pwd $1.40). This 
special price is made to introduce my charming Bulbs 

where. Royal Red "pall Catalo 1 3c. 
SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 





and Roses eve 
JOHN A. SALZE 


HORT-HAND £24 ‘0 Cataiog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TA U GH Toorseit. instruction 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Fine Table Tumblers, for Wedding or Anniver. 
Gifts or for Home Use. Engraved to order. 
dozen, any initial, $00. reath and any 
initial, $3.50. y floral letter (shown in cut), 
$3.50. Sich enétiamens 3-25. 208 Daisy, $3.25. 
102 F sewer Spray, $3.00. “100 Vine, $2.25. Gold 
ind, Send for sample dozen or illustra- 
tions. These bo are extra fine. Made for 
us and eng Packed and sent 
to any Part « 4 the United States. We insure 
2-cent stamps taken for change. 


EWING BROS. 215 Market St, Wheeling, W.Va, 


The “ NEW PRACTICAL” 
method of teaching Pitman 
Shorthand is the shortest 
and most practical for school 
or home instruction. New, 


original and easily under- 
stood. Manual of 141 —— 


taining complete course, will be 
sent on oouen of $1.25. Cor- 
soengetense ee ge he oom in- 
vited. Circulars free. Address 
ALBANY BUSIEESS COLLEGE, “Many, 5. Y. 











NESS AND HEAD NOISES 

OVERCOME by Peck’s Pat. INVIS- 

IBLE Tubular EarCushionsin all cases where 

the auditory nerves are not ralyzed. Successful in many cases pro- 

nounced incurable. Comfortable, self-adjusting. Sold only by ae ee 
853 Broadway, New-York. Call or write for book cipeodes FR 


H ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Catalogues issued continually. 


Send 10 cents postage for a package. 
STAMMERING. 


WM. EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
751 Broadway, New-York. 

“Tam glad it is demonstrated that this distressing difficulty can 
be cured.” —Rev. S. T. Forp, Syracuse, N 


Send for ‘* Special Defects, Their Causes and Correc- 
tion.’ E. J. E. THorrz, Newton Centre, Mass. 


(omnesros DENTS and BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVES wanted in every 
town and village. Address THE STAGE, r2r2 Broadway, N. Y. 


HORTHAND-—The oscoopsy 
STENOCRAPHY, Rochester, N. ¥Y. Instruction 


by mail only. Terms $10.00, including necessary books. In- 
struction thorough and complete. Synopsis for 2-cent stamp. 


KEEP BOOKS boty teager % fetter te 


place of a full set of books. Convenient forme for all entries. Easily ap- 
plied, simple, saves time. West's Self- ome Balance locates every 
error. Send three two-cent stamps for illustrated 16-page pamphlet. 


WOLCOTT & WEST, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Shrubs, etc., at Low Prices. 

EES —— — HARDY moe mee 
rons, Azaleas, Japan Maples, 

9 Roses, Bulbs, "Cuoice Fruits, 


| Lit 
FRED. W. KELSEY, 145 a. Calo AY, NEW. YORK. 
GREAT COMFORT AND 

LITTLE COST! 


Combined in a luxurious, elegant 


Me 
Jueker ADJUSTABLE Coved. TURKISH COUCH 
eee 























With adjustable head. Upholstered in 
standard plush, any color, or 
eiiedtind ot in tapestry. Address 


Bee eee eet ers clont The Fred.8. Tucker FarnitereCe. At, Peoria, Ill 





German afENRY H HESSE. | 


D ST. 
orsted & Cotton, ‘Knitting 
Wo yoeen aa 
a pd ~{---™ 
Men’s Knit Jackets and fine ' 
Jersey Jack: 


Felt Wesies.® 
Shoes a 


TICKINGS AND BED FEATHERS. 
Catalogues mailed upon application. 


The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the 


BIRD MANNA 3. ic 


and preserve them in health 
b ag hehe I q sts. rd book free. Brrp 
‘oop Co., 400 N. treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHIST PLAYERS Send for free copy of 


“ WHIST,” the great 
hist Monthly. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
(ke HAIR av? SKIN. 


742) An elegant dressing, ex uisitely rfumed. 
pan fie Provents baldness. ara gray hai ‘and dandruft 
EAS and 











Makes the hair grow thick, * soft and beau- 
/-T~) tiful. Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts,burns, bruises and sprains. 
a a Hea 44 Stone Street, New York. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.’ 


Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, and 
George W. Childs, proprietor Philade/, —_ Ledger, who 
will testify to permanency of cure. nd for 54-page 
pamphlet to 


E. S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








-_— —; — P - 
j] AUSABLE £225 
Hot Forged %¢ Cold Hammer Pointed 


HAVE SQUARE EDGES AND CORRECT SET LIKE 
HAND MADE NAILS. 


NOT PI j Des AFE. 
Liver OF UCKLE IN sine eS 





STUDY L AW Peta is more a pana than nay 

' ) valves, whether in House, Office or Fac- 

WAT, HOME. tory? If you wish to avoid annoyance, 
‘AKE A INSIST on having 

JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 

Accept no valves as JENKINS BROS. 


a= ~heemeneatnr ‘ 5 unless stamped with our ‘‘ Trade-Mark,” 
J. Corner, Jr., Secry, ' like cut. 
DETROIT, MICH. 71 John St. New-York. 314 33 8. Canal St. Chicago. 
500 WHITNEY BLOCK. 21 North Fifth St, Phila. 105 Milk St. Boston. 


5 A complete garment, worn under 
SARGENT’S tartm chess ACME Dine comst oF Hannela, proecting 
\ Aes x c 

For full information, with illustrated Se Cheaper than r— Fone ids, one 

catalo; send to A: = r doing the work of six. 
SARGENT MFG. CO. PAOTECON YO Tait‘ bassimengurssee’ Lo0 
814 Broadway, New-York; AGENTS WANTED. Ladies’) “ # 1.25 

or Muskegon, Mich. M. DEWEY, Manufacturer, 1897 WEST MONROR ST., “cH 
Quote CENTURY. Seud. money by Post Office Order. Catalogue Free. 


IMPORTANCE vs. NECESSITY. 
CENT SENT weet Lunkenheimer’s Glass Body Oil Pumps. 
aye Just the thing for pumping oil into thecylinder before 














starting engine. and lubricator begins to work. Glass 
body shows stage of oil. Practical, efficient, orna- 
mental. Adapted and highly endorsed by leading 
engine builders and thousands of other users. War- 

STRANGE, BUT FREE Send your ar at once, on ranted first-class. Write for catalogue of valves, lubri- 
postal, and learn peg AWAY a $1,000 Piano, a $300 Organ cators, oil and grease cups, etc., and mention THe 
cod tices oe ee een? tie ne ene Century. THE LUNKENHEIMER BRASS 


KO. P. ” "Cle k No. M’f: 
CROWN” PIANOS nnd ORGANS: (hater. 1870) MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


FO iaristes tales dreton “testa ae SYLPH CYCLES BUNEASY 


cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, IL Perfection of cycle manufacture, Hollow tires 
good ; spring frames beter ; Sylph combines both 
and iSBEST ; no need now toridespring- 


UNITARIAN PAMPHLETS SENT 1p), less cyclesor depend on tires 
FREE. Appress Miss S. = = t 3 ZA alone eee me part 
, ca ‘rame destroys vibrat’n. 
PARKER, 495 Biue Hitt Light simplestrong. Cate. free 
AvenveE, Roxsury, Mass. Rouse-Duryea Cycle Co., 6 GSt., Peoria, 


R« TREES, FRUITS, SHRUBS, ROSES, waroy PERENNIALS, 


BULBS, &€., for Fatx Prantinc. Mew England Grown, 
And no better in the country. Write for catalogues and advice as to planting gardens and grounds. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


























22-100 CALIBRE. 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S 
Safety Cartridge Rifle. 


The best accurate Rifle ever offered for the money. Fully guaranteed. Recently improved. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 54. 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y. 





For Infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and 
overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. 
Thus the child is rendered healthy and its 
sleep natural. Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 





** Castoria is so well adapted to children that 

Sseeeeneny as om ior to any prescription 
. A, AncHER, M. D., 

111 South Oxford Bt., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ For several years I have recommended your 
$ ’ and shall always continue to do 50, 
as it has invariably produced beneficial results.* 
DwIn F. Parpes, M. D., 
125th Street and 7th Ave., New York City. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work of 
m to endorse it. Few are the in- 

papal families , who do not keép Castoria 


Car.os Martyn, D. 
New Your City. 


Tas Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 


Dp? YOU INTEND TO BUILD? Then you should sec 
our books of designs for houses. These give floor plans and 
perspective views, and our prices for complete working plans, details 
and specifications. $ Price sd Mail. 
ow, ue Houses for Forest and Shore. $400 to $3000. . 
Artistic One-Story Houses. $300 to $3000 
Colonial Houses. $2200 to $12,000 
SENSIBLE LOW-COST HOUSES— 
Vol. I—between $400 and $1800 
Vol. II—between $1800 and $ 
Vol. I1I— between $3000 and 
Sensible Low-Cost Barns and Stables. 


NATIONAL ARCHITECTS’ UNION, 
62 New St. New-York. 631 Chestnut St. Philadephia. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


1891, In City and Country, 


with other ge of Domestic Archi- 
tecture, by FULLER & WHEELE Architects. mi plates, 
eleven by fourteen inches. Cloth bound. Price $6.00, Address 


J.L. LOCHNER, Jr., 86 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


4é 
University" 
sneer TAN COLO 

Absolutely Waterproof; very Durable. 


Price $7.00. $4 


Circular. 


JOHN P. TWADDELL, 


1210 and 1212 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 














THERE’S ELWOOD! 


Now Elwood is aGOOD THING. I/¢ ts a town 
of 6000 people in the very heart of the INDIANA 
NATURAL GAS FIELD. Speaking 


IN 

PLATE GLASS, 

LAMP CHIMNEYS aud TIN PLATE (of the 
bright, dinner-pail variety) ELWOOD has the 
largest factories on the continent. 


IF 

You *ll come and buy one lot we’ll pay your fare 
both ways. 

A 


SURE, 
SAFE AND 
CONSERVATIVE 
THING 
ts ELWOOD ! 
New town, new people, new factories. 
it! Call on or write 


Think of 


Did anybody 
ever tell you 


NATURAL GA 


that the Indiana field is from 16 to 20 times larger than 
the combined areas of the Obio and Pennsylvania fields ? 
WELL, IT IS—and figuring on the consumption at and 
near Pittsburgh (which will not be attained in Indiana 
of a long time), and counting in the difference in sre of of 


WE GIVE 

AND and FREE GAS #o factories, and bave lots to sell close 
to town, at low prices, good sizes, and easy payments. 
There is an inflation in enterprise, but none in prices. 
Population doubled last year. ELWOOD is not lost on a 
western prairie, nor bung up on a southern mountain-side, 
but is on the ‘‘ tow-path” of the nation. All the World’s 
Fair travelers will see it. It’s in reach and in sight 
on the ‘‘ Pan-bandle” and Lake Erie & Western Railways. 


THE ELWOOD LAND CO. 
ELWOOD, INDIANA. 








The BERMUDA ISLA 
CABLE and STEAMER connection with NEW-YORK and HALIFAX, N.S. 700 miles 8. E. from New-York. 


60-Hour Voyage. Favorite resort for Americans. 
One of ENGLAND'S oldest COLONIES, garrisoned BRITISH TROOPS. 
Winter Station for BRITISH FLEET. | 
The most equable climate in the World. Temperature ranging from 50° to 75°, 
thus affording an excellent opportunity for persons of delicate constitution to escape in 
3 days from the Ice and Snow of their northern homes to the sunshine of a mild and genial 
climate, 
I'he Islands afford great facilities for Yachting and Fishing, have over 100 miles of level, 
solid roads, well adapted for Driving, Riding, or Cycling. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, 
Under excellent management, with all modern improvements. Charges moderate. , 
GOOD BOARDING-HOUSES throughout the Islands. ’ 
The porous coralline limestone formation makes the sanitary condition of the Islands per- ‘ 
fect. Malaria unknown. Sure relief from Insomnia, Nervous Prostration, Rheu- 
matic Gout, Bronchitis, Nasal Catarrh, and most pulmonary complaints. Both English 


and American Paysictane. 
For information for voyage, write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, New-York, Agents 


for the Quebec S. S. Company's Royal Mail Steamers ; and to PICKFORD & BLACK, Halifax, N. S., and 
St. John, N. B., Agents for the Canadian, Bermuda, and West Indian S. S. lines. 


Warmth 





Hot Water 


The Hopson & Chapin Mfg. Co. 


Main Office, NEW LONDON, 
CONN. 


o, DR. BRIDGMAN’S 


Full-power 


. he Warsaw Salt Baths, 


WARSAW, N. Y. 


While using all forms of Modern Baths, greatest 
success has been attained by the employment of 


NATURAL SALT BATHS 


Manufacturers, 
Engineers. 








Specially 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
FINGER RING 


Is sold by druggists and jewelers at $1.00 
for fine bright fnish and $2.50 for heavy 
gold-plated. It makes a handsome fin- 
ger ring and possesses much merit. Made 
in all sizes. A silvered Magnetometer 
sontuagenes each ring to test its power 
by. We will mail it, post-paid, on receipt 
of price and size. Send for interesting 
booklet on Magnetism. 


Beware of so-called *‘ Electric’* (?) Rings! ! 
Take only Dr. Bridgman’s, the genuine article. 
THE A. BRIDGMAN Co. 
873 Broadway, New-York. 








®JEWELERS 
AGENTS WANTED. 








Seven times the strength of sea water. 
valuable for the treatment of Rheumatic and 
Nervous Troubles and as a General Tonic. 


“ . . . Ifthe society of free-hearted, intelligent and 
refined people cheers and refreshes him, he can have all 
the society he wants at the Salt Baths. If he is tired of 
visiting, he may retire without offense. . . . For 
the convalescent or the stronger ones light gymnastics 
are provided, swimming baths, fishing excursions, or 
more extended walks to beautiful lakes and water- 
falls.” — PRoF. CHURCHILL in Oderlin News. 


J.C. Fisher, M. D. W. E. Miller, 
Medical Supt. Business Manager. 





GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


IF YOU ARE A PIPE SMOKER 
We want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE— 
all the talk in the world will not convince as 
ge! as a trial that it is rfection. 

e will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 


any address, 
SURBRUC, 
| 159 Fulton St., New York City. 
a Ar ee RT 
3 Ib? Yo; ic ib. 60. Bend for Pamphlet of cat 
goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 











S 
NOW READY—THE OCTOBER PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


The best Journal for Ladies and Families, containing the latest and best fashions; profusely 
illustrated; a h colored suppl t of fashions; numerous complete stories of absorb- 
ing interest, and the opening chapters of a new and original serial story, entitled 
“MANM'ZELIE BEBE”; 
Besides New Music, Embroidery Designs, etc. The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 Cents. Yearly, $4.00, including the Christmas number. All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW-YORK. 


4 NEW NOVELS 15 Cents. 


All complete in the OCTOBER NUMBER of the FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW-YORK, 
83 & 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, “Dr, SCOTT’S ELECTRIC.” 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. SAFETY RAZOR. 


THE RESULT OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
TREATING SKIN DISEASES. 


At Druggists’ or by Mail, 50 Cents. 




















PRICE, - - - [EM - - - $2.00 


Every one of America’s 
millions of | kings should 
own one of § these peerless 
shaving de- vices. In sim- 
plicity, beauty, MW safety—in 
every attribute H& necessary for 

A sample Cake of soap and 145-page Book on Dermatology rounding out of the perfect Sazor, 
and Beauty, Illustrated: on Skin, Scalp, Nervous and Blood Dis- r. Scott’s Safety has no competitor. 
eases and their treatment, sent se eipt of 10 cents; al: 

Disfigurements, like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, India Ink ont Every Blade Guaranteed. In 


Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nose, Superfluous 
Hair, Pimples, Facial. Development, etc. Add ress CEO. A. SCOTT, thoro 
refres 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
125 West 42d Street, New-York City. AG ENTS WANT ED pa. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter. Mention this magazine. 


as here shown, has four (4) times the power of 

_~ The QUEEN the regular field-glass. When in its case bulk 
_ a is 6% inches long by ue inches thick. The 
Binocular ‘* QUEEN BINOCULAR. TELESCOPE” is pecu- 
liarly well adapted for Farmers, Ranchmen, 

Stockmen, Army and Navy Officers, and, in 

T el fact, for any one who requires a binocular having 
esco pe greater power, but less bulk and weight than an 

; ; ordinary field glass. It may be carried with 

safety and comfort in a hip or side coat-pocket. PRICE CO: » $35.00. 
QUEEN & CO., roro Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


_ Our 43-page Catalogue, Part F, of Opera, Field, Marine Glasses and 
Binocular Telescopes; and our 64-page Catalo Part G, of Spy-Glasses, 
Telescopes,-etc., will be mailed FREE to any address. 























Thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
and purifies the breath. Used 
by people of refinement for over 
a quarter of a century. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Baldness. Johann Maria Farina 


“YOUNG eam any who do not wish to lose their 
hair before they are forty must begin to look after their 
scalps before they are twenty.”— New-York Medical Ff dl CG i 
Record. au C 0 0 nN G, 
*¢ Dandruff should never be : : 
neglected, because its natural Invented in the year 1709 by the most ancient 


end is in Baldness.” distiller of that name, has won Prize Medals at 


“The persistence of og «4° , " , 
Itching is peace-destroy- Exhibitions of all nations “by reason of its ex- 


ing and exhausting to the | cellent qualities,” and is distinguished by the label 
vital powers.” 


To allay Itching, re- 


move Dandruff, and pre- 
fc Baldness, Shampoo Z ‘Gy bony Mec S.. 








with 


Gist ser BE 


“A luxury for shampooing.”— 
AR — Standard, Chicago. 
Excellent in seborrhcea of the lts nervine qualities, cosmetic effects and ex- 


scalp, dandruff, chafing and itching.” 7 ’ 
SO AP gam and Surgical Reporter, | quisite perfume are not to be found in any other 





Phila 
Invaluable to Travelers: Cleanses quickly and 


thoroughly ; antiseptic, wards off contagion ; emollient, Pp ARK & TILFORD New-York 
, * 


refreshing. 25 cents. All Druggists, or 
THE PACKER MPG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. For sale at their stores and by all dealers in perfumery. 


Wo Oe 
The Latest Novelty in English ‘Perfumes. 


eno & Co's 


HIGHLAND HEATHER. 


Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 


Importers, Zeno & Company, 


Munro & Baldwin, 1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury Sq. 
eh Ga London, E. C. 
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With a clean, wholesome scalp, free from irritating and scaly eruptions, is produced by the 

Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap in the world, as well as 

purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps. It clears the scalp and hair of crusts, scales and 
dandruff, destroys microscopic insects which feed on the hair, 
soothes and heals irritated and itching surfaces, stimulates 
the hair follicles, and supplies the roots with energy and 
nourishment. 


Cuticura Soap 


Restores the oil glands and tubes to healthy action, and thus 

prevents and cures pimples, blackheads, red, rough, chapped 

and fissured hands, with itching, burning palms, and removes 

by the cause of shapeless nails. For the prevention of facial 

“y blemishes, for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the com- 

plexion, and for cleansing the scalp and invigorating the hair, it is without a peer. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin and complexion soaps. 


; Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply 
Itching Humors skin and scalp diseases are speedily and economically cu: by the CuticurA REMEDIES. Price: 
Curticura, the great Skin Cure, s0c.; Curicura Soap, 25c.; CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, $1.00. Porrer Dru 
AND CHEMICAL CorporaTION, Boston. ‘‘ How To Cure SKIN Diseases” mailed free. 





THE RECAMIER TOILET PREPARATIONS 
Will Make and Keep the Face Soft and White. 


RECAMIER 


CREAM, $1.50. 
R Uf FNS RECAMIER 
For Tan, ; aN POWDER, 
Sunburn, : Mh A \ 50c. & $1.00, 
Pimples. j . 
D %, Guaranteed Pure. 
RECAMIER y \Was % Will not make the 
BALM, $1.50. i . Face shine. 


A Beautifier 
Pure and Simple. 


RECAMIER 
LOTION, $1.50. 


For Removing 
Moth and Freckles. 


~ 
Endorsed by Physicians. 
VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS FROM 


ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI, LANGTRY, MODJESKA, 
BERNHARDT, POTTER, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


And thousands of others. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, FANCY GOODS DEALERS, AND 


- 305 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 
Send for Circular and free 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. sample of Powder. 





©) S 
Y you will say to yourself, 1 know all 
Sy about UNION SUITS; but do you? 


1e You have probably never for one moment considered wearing them, and yet it 
as stands to reason that they are the only right arrangement of underwear. They do 
not slip down; they cannot work up; they are always where they ought to be. 

id . A ; : 

are made in finest materials, dainty, comfortable, easily ad- 

r, u rs justed, and by ren tothe skin. Every progressive merchant 

es in the United States carries them, or will get them for you. 
They are not expensive, and when the wear and tear (partic- 

id ularly the tear) on the ordinary flannels is considered they are economical. They 


are extra-fashioned to fit naturally, and the only Underwear containing the Lewis 
Tension Yoke (patented), without which ribbed Underwear is so unsatisfactory. 


Try them. Illustrated Catalogue on application. 
) LEWIS KNITTING CO., Janesville, Wis. 


PATENTS "Roney iste or yetent onal Svstiet. 


Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


FOR CENTLEMEN. 

The rule for making this tie, Umbrella Cases, 
—. Slippers, pS and other articles, 
mailed free to any one sending a stamp. 

Almost every one wears the four-in-hand tie 
this season. 

A tie made from our NEW CROCHET SILK 
can be washed repeatedly without injury. 

If your storekeeper does not keep the new silk 








and will not get it for you (as he can in 3 days, if 
he so desire), send the money (35c. per ball} 

we will get one of our city stores to send the silk 
by return mail. 3 balls for a large tie; 2 balls for 
a narrower tie. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Spool Silk Co. 


20 Union St., New London, Conn. 


bly 
eC: 


UG 





GOFF’S 
BRAID. 


Whenever you visit 


the shops in town, FINE HAN D-EMBROIDERED 
7 meagre Eee IRISH POINT LINENS. 
ire. to bind ur gown, Exquisite New Designs just received. Ask your dealer 
the Secure the lasp, pend ot 3775 Carnation, 4877 Scoall, sla Hows, patterns. Ini- 





wherever found, The “ Jaydewei ea maid Lees ay ge 
That holds the Roll ag ee ee 
T on which is oe x yer retailer does not keep them, write us and we will tell you 

he Braid that is known —S ; 
J, D. WEIR & CO., 80 Franklin Street, New-York. 


the world around. Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


PSIL ANTI Dress Reform 
UNDERWEAR 
SPRING GOODS REDUCED IN PRICE. 


Sanitary Balbriggan, Sanitary Lisle Thread, Sanitary MERINO, 
SILK and Sanitary Balbriggan, Silk and Cashmere mixed. 

For SPRING and The ONLY Sanitary Underwear, and 

SUMMER WEAR. { Endorsed by the leading medical profession. 


sa Send for new Catalogue, Samples,and | DON’T BE DECEIVED. 
revised Price List. If your dealer can- See that each it is stamped 
not supply them, they can be obtained our Mark 


with —_ 
Stee eel ° “Ypsilanti Health Underwear.” 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


50¢. 

















Oct, ’92, 








Novarch FAT AND GOOD NATURE 


Are usually found under the same skin. 
a aN ' Our fat friend has come to feel that he ’s “ fair game and 
=) good pickin’,” and has: learned to pay big money without a 
protest for apparel which adorns his wide expanse, and which 
he ’s always purchased “ order-made.” 

Now, if you tip the beam at 250, 300 or 350 pounds, don’t 
feel you ’re outside the limit, for you ’re not. 

Your outfitter may not have it in stock, but we make a 
shirt on purpose for you, and he "JI get it for you, and we ’l] 
answer for the fit if you "ll give him correct neck and sleeve 
sizes: It’s No. 50R; $1.50. 

Another item, specially for fashionable folk: A FULL-DRESss 
shirt with SAVANTA collar and TOWANTIC link cuffs 
attached, neatly put up one-in-a-box, is now ready — No. C6, 


eh TRADE A, SHIRTS 


MARK. 
For general use are now so popular that but little need be said. 


They are made open back, or front, or front and back, or all- 
the-way-down front ; with bosoms long, wide, short or medium, 


for dress or business wear. 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, according to quality. 


‘If your outfitter does n’t keep them, write us; we ’ll send name of some responsible dealer who does. 


CLUETT, COON & CO. Makers. Factory, Troy, N. Y. 
Three Opinions 


Indicative of popular sentiment in favor of the 
BURT & PACKARD “ Korrect Shape” Shoes. 





























“I have worn the shoes for over a year, an — age he pn at gg Rear 
and they:)ook, on Sf dhomp ween. etx, manthe most perfect satisfaction, and are only now be- 
more wear in them. || never in my life of 72 years ginning to give out in one sole! toula you 
had a pair which gave so much comfort! make me another pair just like them ?” 

















a. =— | 


“In December last-I had of you one pair Burt & Packard ‘ Korrect Shape’ Shoes. 
I have worn them constantly since then, and have had no repairs done. When I tell you that 
ordinarily the be&t calf shoes last me not six months, you will see that the particular 
leather used by you is excellent. I want another pair!” 





The predominant idea in all the many hundreds of testimonials we have 

received is embodied in the words ‘Send me another pair.” 
Hf you want PERFECTION The ‘* Korrect Shape’’ require no tedious “‘ breaking in.” 
CORNS and ot’ Discorntort They are made in any style or shape, three grades, Hand-Made, 
you will never wear any- | Hand Welt and Burt-welt, in Genuine Cordovan (Horse-Hide), 
Burt & Packard | French Calf, Kangaroo, Patent Leather, [Mexican Burro, 
\ “Sipe? | and English Grain. If your dealer does not keep them, we 

Shoe. | will send them, express prepaid, to your address. 


PACKARD & FIELD (sure?ickara,) Brockton, Mass, 


NOTICE.—We have opened a BOOT SHOP at the corner of PARK PLACE and 
BROADWAY, New York City, where a full assortment of “Korrect Shape” Shoes can 
be found, 





























’92-SEASON re 


NEW AND ORIGINAL STYLES IN 


ackcts, Capcs, Aur Trimmings, 
AJ aeckel, 


FURRIER, 
11 EAST 19th STREET, Near Broadway, NEW-YORK. 


Receiver of the grand gold medal of the Paris Exposition Universelle, 1889. 


CATALOGUES SENT ON 
Mention The Century. 






APPLICATION. 








Registered Trade-Mark. 


LINENS 
For Household Use. 


Attention is invited to our Fall stock of these goods. 
The assortment, always large, is now exceptionally so. 

In the department of Table Linen there will be found 
a number of new and exclusive designs in Damask, 
and a very select assortment of Hemstitched and Em- 
broidered articles for table decoration. 

The line of Towels and Towelings includes an exten- 
sive assortment of the famous “Old Bleach ” goods. 

Bed Linens by the yard are shown in all widths ; ready 
made Hemstitched Sheets, Pillow and Bolster cases 
in every useful size, in many styles and qualities. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


THE LINEN STORE, 


64 West 28d Street, N. Y. 
Established 1856. 












The Stocking that Fits. 


Crowding the toes into the pointed end of 
the old style stocking causes ingrowing nails, 
corns, bunions, and unshapely feet. 

Causes that hole in your stocking where the 
big toe pushes through. 

Waukenhose are the most Durable and 


the only comfortable hose, because they 
allow the toes their natural positions. Sold 
by Dealers, or by Mail. 

MEN'S Fine, Medium or Heavy Cotton, 4 pairs; Soft 


Lisle, Merino, Worsted or Wool, 2 wise; for $1.00, 
Cashmere, 2 pairs, $r. 50. 
WOM Balbriggan or Black Cotton, 2 pairs, $1.00. 
ENS Cashmere, 2 pairs, $1.50. “ 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
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Stockings 


worn by ladies and children 
there is only one hose supporter which cannot cut the stock- 
ing. All genuine WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS are made 
with Warren Fasteners with Rounded Rib on Holding ~ 
be ge other supporters must cut the stocking.~* 
he Warren is for sale everywhere. Made by 
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IZAAK WALTON TOLD HIS READERS TO “STUDY 
TO BE QUIET.” WE TELL OUR READERS TO 


STUDY COMFORTABLE. 


DURING WARM WEATHER 


Wear the Extra-Fine Cotton @72aer%zeez," Half-Hose, 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY ADDRESS. SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, WASHINGTON, ’ 
° ATENT D.C. No attorney’s fee until patent is AG ENTS WANTED Ready Bp AS 
omens ODtained. Write for /nventor’s Guide. Address Excelsior V Co., Colo. Springs, Col. 


iimtm<cnas WL, DOUCLAS 


Such substitutions are fraudulent and 


weet teatlce monty wae ¥ $3 oy a Oo E CENTLE MEN. 


A genuine sewed shoe that will not rip; fine calf, seamless, smooth inside, 
flexible, more comfortable, stylish and durable than any other shoe ever 
sold at the price. Equals custom-made shoes costing from $4.00 to $5.00. 

The only $3.00 Shoe made with two complete soles, securely sewed at the 
outside edge (as shown in cut), which gives double the wear of cheap welt 

shoes sold at the same price ; for such easily rip, having only one sole 

sewed to a narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once worn 
through are worthless. 

The two soles of the W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 shoe when worn through 
can be repaired as many times as necessary, as they will never rip 
or loosen from the upper. Purchasers of footwear desiring to 

economize should consider the superior qualities of these 
shoes, and not be influenced to buy cheap welt shoes sold 
at $3.00, having only appearance to commend them. 
W. L. DOUGLAS Men's $4.00 and $5.00 Fine Calf, Hand 
Sewed ; $3.50 Police and Farmers’ ; $2.50 Fine Calf; 
$2.25 and $2.00 Workingmen’s; Boys’ $2.00 
and Youths’ $1.75 School Shoes; Ladies’ $3.00 
Hand Sewed; $2.50, $2.00 and Misses’ 
$1.75 Best Dongola, are of the same high 
standard of merit. 
Will give exclusive sale 
to shoe dealers and gen- 
eral merchants where 
TI have no agents. 
kind, size and width 

















Write for catalogue, If not for sale in your place, send direct to F , stating 
wanted. Postage free. W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





BLANKET WRAPS 


FOR LOUNGING, . FOR THE SICK ROOM, 
FOR THE NURSERY, . FOR THE BATH, 
. FOR STEAMER TRAVELING, . 


For Men, Women, Children and the Baby, $2.75 to $35, with Hvod and 
Girdle complete. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application. 
NOYES BROS. 426 Washington St. Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 


THE HOLMES Co. 


Patent Union Undergarments 
ARE 
Perfection in fit and unlike any 


other garment, as shown by cut, 
in which the points of interest 


fe are Th A209 oe ; are delineated. 


The question who makes the 
“17 yetosvi D best fitting garment is easily 


a 4 answered by the great success 








we have made with our two 
patents, which are endorsed 


we, te by thousands of society ladies as 


the best and most perfect fit- 





Lact sts hee ting undergarment made. 


None genuine unless marked 
on? ng inside sateen lining 





Wo fe: or i ) “The Holmes Co.” 


See our new Catalogue, with full 
carases of our mew Patents and 
Ce CD rtant facts connected with them, 
unknown to Ladies not acquainted 
with our Garments, which would be 
he te shevt—~ useful to any who intend to buy Union 
et i Undergarments. Any one who will 
‘ take the trouble to see for herself will 
fA Fon buy no others. 

f our garments ar@ not found at 
; = : your best stores, send stamp t to 
= E us and we wi a cons cemneind orga 
2 : f measur t oO e 

2G ed F $s h asurement blank to any part 





world. Satisfaction 


a ‘THE HOLMES CO. 


109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Corticelli Crochet Silk. 


This is the name of the Silk used for the best of those 
Washable Crocheted Scarfs which are now so fashion- 
able. An established reputation of more than 50 years 
goes with this brand. The particular features are High 
Lustre, Fast Color, Full Weight, and Full Measure. 
The proper size for the scarfs is No. 300. ‘‘ Florence 
Home Needlework ”’ for 1892 is now ready. It tells you 
|... all about Irish Lace, Sewing, Grocheted Scarfs, (q4new 
= styles), Belts, Garters, Passementeries and other Pasci- 
= nating Fancywork Fads; 96 pages, 160 illustrations. 
. This book will be mailed on receipt of 6 cents. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 

















(5 ambuc calling, 


With Drawing Gord woven into the 
Gambiic, for trimming Ladies’ and 
Bhildzen's VUbnderclothing, also fox PBil- 
low Gases, Cheets, and American 
Gxummed with Cash's Spreads, etc, 
Fuilling, Fold by all leading vetailers, 


ew Mlustzated Lattecn Book 


( Gontaining Woven Famples of OCaterial) Free by Noail. Address, 


yh & J Gash, 92 Greene treet, Tew -York. 
A REVOLUTION!! 


SS THE = 


HARDERFOLD HYGIENIC 


UNDERWEAR, 


PATENTED, 








TRADE MARK 

















Is practically the first new system of underclothing and is absolutely the 
only true hygienic underwear in existence. It consists of two light garments 
made in one, thus giving an inter-air space, which prevents chilling, gives 
full power of absorption, and most warmth with least weight. Made in 
natural wool, cashmere and merino. Best dealers have them. You can get 
descriptive catalogue by addressing 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 


J. S. LOWREY & CO., 696 Broadway, N. Y., Selling Agents for the U. S. 





Fall, 1892. 


New fabrics, in Silk and Woolen Dress Goods, are being 
opened, every day, for sale im the various departments of 
our store. Laces, Trimmings, Linings, Buttons— whatever 
goes to the make-up of a handsome costume—all in the 
mewest designs. These may be purchased through our Mail 
Order Department as satisfactorily as by a personal visit. 

Write for samples, stating clearly what is desired, and 
please write your Post Office address distinctly. 


James McCreery & Co, Broadway and llth St, 
New-York, 
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Woven in their own Looms and Bleached on 
their own Greens. 
DESIGNS by the BEST ARTISTS. 


The following are a few of the Patterns to which the 
attention of Purchasers is specially directed: 


‘as 
No. 941. Black Thorn. | No. 852. Primrose. No. 883. Mistletoe and Oak. 
944. Jessamine. | “ 860. Persian. 975. Egyptian. 
764. a Rose, me gyd | ** 86x. Flax. 976%. Assyrian. 
| * 862. Palm and Stephanotis. 979. Moire Antique. 
769. (heeniediemean. and | “ . Wheat. 596%.Classic Greek. 
Acacia. = Autumn Fruit. 598. Egyptian Water Lily. 
509. Rose and Fern. | Passion Flower, Rose 607. Japanese Fans. 
Sst Gothic. and Palm. 608. Australian Plants and 
Early English. | Birds and Fishes. Birds. 
ame. Hibiscus and Tiger | apanese. 620. Arum Lily. 
Flower. ompeian. 248. ee and 
tle. 





To be had of all large retailers. 
J. N. RICHARDSON, SONS, & hn LTD., ee 
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eee as OO “Qur Combination.” 
“(Our Combination.” 4 Knee=Pants Suit, ALL FOR 
Extra Pair Pants 
and Hat to Match, $5.00. 


For Boys, ages 4 to 14 years, 


BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 


Strictly all wool. Best of styles. Perfect-fitting. Great variety, 
Sample pieces of the goods the “ Combinations ” are made from and 
rules for measuring sent free to any address. Clothes sent to your 
nearest Express = C. O. D., with privilege of examining before 
paying. If they do not suit you they will be returned at our expense, 

If you cannot wait to see samples, send age, weight and height 
of boy, and size of hat, and we will send the “ Combination” and 
guarantee the fit. Or if money and 60 cents for postage is sent with 
the order, we will refund all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 


fe We sent out 7500 of these outfits during the six months ending 
“Wi _.-~ Aug. 1st. We have letters of praise from mothers in every State in 


; ? the Union. Pardon us for asking you to read only one. 
X ay VERMILLION, S. Dak., March 20, ’92. 
Za ( PuTNAM CLOTHING Housz, Chicago, Ill. 
'  . Dear Sirs :—The two Combination Suits arrived, and are a per- 
Fall /“ fect fit. Am well pleased with them, and must say it is the a0 
Combinations | Z.° bargain Iever got. I have showed them to several, and all think 
- they are very cheap, and don’t see how you can furnish them for 
that price. Hoping to favor you with more orders soon, I am 
ours very truly, MRS. G. G. PORTER. 
Our $15 Suits for Men, any style preferred, best value in the world, sent on same terms as above. 
Finely Illustrated Fall Catalogue of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 





Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. 
No. 2 a low-necked one, which admits of be- 
ing high in the back and low front. No. 3 is 
to illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘‘Fiynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip; a 
the most correct + a hyp apply the waistbands 
for the drawers, and outside icoa 
and dress skirts. No, 4 shows ho Flynt 
Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with 
‘ose pans og attached: No. 6, how we 
, dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. the warp may ak oe les cross at right 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. angles in , thereby insuring in every 
gd waist the most successful Shoulder 


'sos 
Hygienic Underwear aa perf we np eminent physicians as the most 


“Wool. Fleece-Knit.”” Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


4 


Saieaane THE FLYNT WAIST 

MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN. . Lv" : as 

Rev. Sam’l Jessup, Dr. M. E. Jones, is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 

are equipped in SYRIA and INDIA. made is Shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
PROTECTOR AGAINST COLD as struction contains a 


mes oo: BEAT. SHOULDER BRACE 
NON-SHRINKABLE, which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
NON-IRRITATING, girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
PREVENTS CHILLING velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 
, desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration 
PERFECT FIT. gained by freedom from c i . 1 i 
Endorsed by Prominent Physicians and the Public. For —. a teachers, ee ene we ol ae 
val , 
OFFERED SOLELY ON ITS MERITS. Mim: .. 
Elaborate Catalogue, Medical Reports, etc., mailed ¥ 
are 


housands of ladies, whom we have fitted by mail satisfactorily, 

ane % Manual fama ining 48 pages of reading-matter re- 

JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO,, | ie woite ties ot EE ce 
al we Boe ee v seed Nee Bh pal or Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


by express prepaid. 














Th Greatest Art Magazine World 


36 TO 5O PAGES. LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Offers unequaled attractions for the 
coming year, among which are in- 
numerable designs for 
EMBROIDERY, 
WOOD CARVINC, 
CHINA PAINTINC, 
MODELING, 
WATER COLOR and 
OIL PAINTING, 
Ete., Etc., with 

VALUABLE DIRECTIONS on 

HOME DECORATION and 
FURNISHING, 

DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, 

COLOR TREATMENT, 

ad AIDS SUBSCRIBERS in 

their work by answering in its 
columns all questions, 

TO SECURE NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS we offer FREE to 
all who will cut out this advertise- 
ment and send it to us with G4 


(one year’s subscription) the b ti 





Seadies 
aon with a 
Year’s oy 


36. 





ESTABLISHED 1878. 


INTEROHANGE 
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ful water color painting by Percy |"*** 








saghe Capen tacioting » colted pista, 95 eubs low Yor 








Moran, entitled “The Trysting Place” 
(companion to “Waiting”). This 
makes a most suitable holiday or 
wedding gift, and $10 will not se- 
cure for you anything that will 
compare with it. The limited num- 
ber of copies of this painting neces- 
sitates early withdrawal of this un- 
precedented offer, and in order to 
be sure of obtaining a copy you 
should send your order at once di- 
rect to our office accompanied with 
this advertisement. — 


THE PRONOUNCED SUC- 
CESS of THE ART INTER- 
CHANCE enables the publishers to 
make this liberal and unparalleled 
offer to further spread the already 
large circulation of this Famous 
Household and Art Magazine. 

Send 25 cents for specimen copy 
of the Magazine, with 3 colored pic- 
tures. Descriptive catalogue free. 
Be sure and cut out this advertise- 
ment and send with your order. 
(Oct., 1892, Century.) 





THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 9 Desbrosses Street, New-York. 


Do You Think 


You are doing your duty as Father 
or Husband if you run the risk of 
dying uninsured and leaving your 
loved ones to battle with the un- 
certainties of life, unprotected and 
in misery and want? Begin to 


Think Now, 


And when done thinking send a postal for 
Circulars describing plan of Life Insurance 


at cost, te the 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


Home Office, 


Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New-York. 
E. B. HARPER, President. 


Oct. '92. 
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MARCUS WARD'S 


These papers are made of the very best 
material obtainable for producing writing 
papers of the highest class, and, as a result, 


they are unsurpassed in quality and beauty 
Jd of finish, and are a delight to the ready or 
UWL unready writer. 


WRITING PAPERS 


Marcus Warp & Co. LTD. 
734 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


For the convenience of persons who may 
not have had the pleasure of using these 
luxurious papers, the manufacturers have 
prepared a specimen box containing fifty 
sheets and fifty envelopes, which they will 
mail (post-paid) to any address on receipt 
of one dollar. 





COMPTEMETER, 


Performs all Arithmetical Problems connected 
with Accounting and Scientific Compu- 
tation at a Saving of 60% of Time. It 
Insures Absolute Accuracy and Affords 
Entire Relief from Mental and Nervous 
Strain. 

Foots Scattered Items just as 
well as Regular Columns. 


Many after Trying One Comptometer have Purchased 
TWO, THREE and FOUR. 


Mr. C. I. Wade, Cashier Pittsburgh National Bank 
of Commerce, writes: ‘‘It does about two men's work 
around here.” 

Mr. Geo. L. Chase, President Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co., writes: ‘‘ We feel that we could not dispense 
with it without causing us great inconvenience.” 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET. 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


52-56 Illinois Street, Chicago. 





ARTISTS WHO GET RICH 


often give goad advice. Artists 
@ who use the Air Brush are get. 
ting rich, and recommend it 
very strongly. It is distinctively an art tool, and saves 
time and labor and increases the excellence of the work, 
Write for illustrated catalogue. It will interest you. 


Air Brash Mfg. Co., 58 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill., U.S.A, 
IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 








hie Cox's 
Brownie Stamps 


Lots of Fun and this Com- 
plete Outfit for $1.00 


™ 16 Rubber Stamps ofthe very 
iJ funniest BROWNIES, (same 
Size as cut in advt.) specially 
drawn and copyrighted (1892) 
by Mr. Cox, ink pad; 200 pages 
aper— all securely packed in 
neat wooden box. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them, send us 
your name, address and $1.00. 


THE BROWNIE CO., 
154 Lake St., CHIcaco. 





HIGH-GRADE OFFICE FURNITURE 


We make all kinds of Office Furniture. 
We are the leading manufacturers of labor-saving office devices. 
We take particular pride in our Roll Top Desks and Filing Cabinets. 
We make to order Fixtures, Partitions, Counters and Railings. 


Sketches and Estimates furnished. Our catalogue is illustrated, complete 


and suggestive. 


Sent to any address on receipt of five cents in stamps. 


THE GLOBE CO. Cincinnati, O. New-York Agency, 40 & 42 Beaver St. 





“United States” Playing Cards are remarkable for excellent 
quality of stock, superior ivory finish and unusual dealing quali- 
ties. The brands most in use by gentlemen of experience and 


taste are: 


Capitol, Sportsman’s, Cabinet, 
Army and Navy, Congress, Treasury. 


Insist upon having them from your dealer 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO. 


The Russell & Morgan Factories, CINCINNATI, O 


“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how games are played, 
and giving prices of 40 brands — 400 kinds — of playing cards, will be 
sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen 


and inclose a two-cent stamp. 
When you write, please mention THe CENTURY. 











_E4t- 
Positively The Leading Pen. Half Million in use, 


Mention THE CENTURY. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


SHIPMAN’S Duplicate Whist. 
J; 


SPIRAL 
FEED 
FOUNTAIN 47 0m oni 





when you 


PEN went Will 
a 


write until empty 


) y without flooding. 


Prices, $2.00 to $3.50. 
1 Made in Two Grades only, 


We also make a Stylographic CLOTELI 
Pen, $1.00 each, delivered. AMATI: | A 
ey ALI LEATHER. 
ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


, sad : st, 
10 Murray Street, New-York, U. S. A. Send for Rules, Description, and Price Lis 


Saat tas Caren IHLING BROS, & EVERARD, =*azsz° 


ABOUT WRITING PAPER. 


Can’t find writing paper that suits you! Ever tried BOSTON 
LINEN (for society correspondence), BOSTON BOND (/r 
foreign correspondence), or BUNKER HILL (for every-day 
correspondence)? They have pleased thousands—perhaps they 
will you. Price is moderate; quality is superior. Your dealer 
should keep them. If he does not, and will not get them for you, 
send us three two-cent stamps for samples and full information 
how to obtain them. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 
49 and 51 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 











Your «old-fashioned ”’ 

way of Writing 
with a “dipping” pen, and come 
up to the “times” and try the 


Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


which has been pronounced by well- 
known writers, stenographers and 
business men to be not only the 
best, but the most reliable pen 
ever offered to the writing public. 


Send for an illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 


For Sale we 
Tue H. S.Crocxer Co., 215 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Joun WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WATERMAN & Bez, Eastern Agents, 149 Tremont St. Boston. 
J. B. Tuxey, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Wanted. Mention Century MaGazing. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
157 Broadway, New-York. 


(10, "g2.) 





“The Typewriter is Mightier than Pen or Swo 


THE NEW mony. CRANDALL 


Commissions. 
“Crandall’s,” in canons at $x5 to $40. 
Smith Premier. nd for catalogues to 
THE IRELAND-BENEDICT CO. (Limited), AGENTS, 
Binghamton, N. Y., U.S. A. 


ag TYPEWRITER 


18 Olarcceere Py 
uable for light cor- 
respondence. 


TYPEWRITERS 
"HALF PRICE! 


stock of Second-hand Machines of all makes at vay 
Pe gures. We sell, exchange, or rent anywhere in the US 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Everything guaranteed. 


NATI ONAL TYPEWRITER 


EXCHANGE, 
200 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


ered. 
Also Agents for the 








‘NATIONAL’ 
Typewriter 


Irrespective of Price The Best. 


Color of ink can be instantly. 
Absolutely Perfect Manifolder. Can be 
used with all a oe processes. 
Standard Automatic Tabula- 
tor. Perfect eutes Guide. 


Embodies every quality found in other standard writing 
machines, and many points of superiority all its own. 


Highest Possible Quality, Lowest Price. 
Write us for specimen Many-Color Work and Illustrated 


Pamphlet, giving full details, etc. Send two-cent stamp for 
good for 250 years. 


National Typewriter Co., 
715, 717, 719 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 











SOLD ON TRIAL. 
"S81 € “LHDISM 


REQUIRES NO nn eo OF STENOGRAPHY. 
_ by La a speed of 100 words n 
= or all Kinds of ese Saad werk " A 
oy usiness co Be! or circular 

mov up with the times. Price. complete, 830. 


RUSH & BRO., 245 Broadway, New-York City. 
The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or ; drawings. 





From : an original, on ordinary paper, with any pen, -4 


copies can be made. 50 es of typewriter manuscript 
produced in 15 minutes. “teas fer circulars and samp 4 


AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New-York. 











ae SW TYPEWRITER. 


Half as many Parts as any other Type-bar Machine. 
H Has the Standard or Universal Key-Board. Alignment per- 
fect and permanent. 
Makes Less Noise than any other Typewriter, 
ait » The Carriage Locks at the end of a line. 
etre ampees ' MAD o- It is an unequalled Manifolder—t to 2 
4st Class ; al SN Perfect Copies. 
Typewriter Peni Prints Eighty-one Characters, Capitals, 
ever made. pe 3 Small Letters, etc. 


tally across the Type 

Type prints.on top of the Cylinder, 
hence Writing always in sight as 
soon as written. 

— Me Light, Positive, Even and 


ae Speed is Limited only b OY the Skill of Operator. 
In short, The FRANKLIN is the Cheapest and 
: the Best Standard Writing Machine a 
Avoiding all wooden levers, le joints 
ing shaft movements, by the use of only SEVEN PARTS. ame a 
direct movement, it produces the same results as the com 
= and delicate mechanism ype i the from EEN 


SEND FOR RCIRCULAR SQN preg BAR MOVEMENT, » SPECIMENS 
FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER CO., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


} | | 2 PRES for. POEMS on ESTERBROOK’ i, PENS—48 PRIZES. 
as 





whey Se A al Gompotitoss $ to ahs. a1 5D and rece! +R, oer sof the 2 ss ean om Pen 
8 combination Pare Penholder. Write name and ad on separate sheet. Send 
poems before Jan. 1,1893. Awards made By composes i soon after. Circulars 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©O., 26 John Street, New York. 





BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. 


The Modern UW riting-Machine, 
And the only one containing the following features: 
VISIBLE WRITING. 
PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 


146, 148 and 150 Centre St., New-York. 


Send for a Catalogue. 





“Improvement the order of the age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 60. 


has just received from the U. S. War Department, Washington, 
an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever given for 
a ewriters by any government or corporation. 

his decision was based upon the many improvements and the 
superior mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other 
typewriters. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. ,Syracuse,N.Y.,U. S.A. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

New-York, N.Y., 293 & 295 B’way. Baltimore, Md., rx East Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 5 Chestnut . Buffalo, N. Y., 44 Niagara St. 
Chicago, IIl., 154 Monroe St. Rochester, N. Y., ‘owers’ Block. 
Omana, ‘Neb., 1609% Farnam St. Detroit, Mich., 101 Griswold St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 214 Wood St. St. Paul, Mien., Chamber of Com- 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 166 Walnut St. merce Buildi 
St. Louis, Mo., 208 N. 7th St. Boston, Page Ps School St. 
Denver, Colo.,. 1629 Champa St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








TO ADVANCE THE STANDARD OF TYPEWRITINC! 
$5,000 in Cash—Columbian Fair Prizes, 


TO BE GIVEN BY THE 


Yost Writing Machine Company 





The New Yost, with its direct inking system, 
centre-guide alignment and velocity touch, per- 
mits a standard of work never before thought 
attainable. This contest, therefore, is of pro- 
found interest to all who believe in progress 
toward perfection! Prizes obtainable by 
students in typewriter schools, teachers or 
operators upon the Yost anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 





ONE CRAND PRIZE OF $1,000 

will be given to the successful competitor on the Yost Writing Machine who shall write in the neatest form in the 
shortest space of time—all in the presence of the Judges, and one of each style of work to be written from dictation 
on the spot — two business letters ; two insurance company’s annual reports ; and two commercial balance sheets — 
lines twelve inches long, paper thirteen and a half inches wide. 

The Judges to be appointed by the WORLD’S COLUMBIAN FAIR COMMITTEE that shall be appointed 
to judge of the typewriting exhibits at the Fair. 

Those intending to compete for this grand prize of $1,000 must send in their names and addresses one month 
before the trial, which will “ held in Chicago shortly after the opening of the World’s Columbian Exhibition. 


TEN PRIZES OF $100 EACH 
will be given to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, for the best ten original essays, not exceeding 
four thousand words each, written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Subject: “Typewriting as a Fine Art,” 
“The Future of Typewriting,” or any of the list of subjects furnished by the Yost Writing Machine Company. 


TWENTY PRIZES OF $50 EACH 
to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, as follows: Ten prizes to.the\ten operators who shall, 
upon the Yost Writing Machine, attain the greatest speed for one minute upon a memorized:sentence to be fur- 
nished — this speed contest to be upon an entirely new standard of absolutely perfect work of both operator and 
machine. Particulars furnished. Ten prizes to the ten operators who shall write correctly from dictation of new 
matter, upon the Yost Writing Machine, the greatest number of words in five minutes. Particulars furnished. 


TWENTY PRIZES OF $25 EACH 
to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, as follows: Ten prizes for the best ten transcripts, upon 
the Yost Writing Machine, of legal matter to be furnished; and ten prizes for the best ten samples, upon the 
Yost Writing Machine, of new and original designs of fancy work. Particulars furnished. 


FIFTY PRIZES OF $10 EACH 
to pupils in typewriting schools, EXCLUSIVELY, as follows : Ten for the best ten original essays, not exceeding 
two thousand words, written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Subject: “The Excellencies of the Yost Writing 
Machine;”’ ten for the best ten transcripts, on the Yost Writing Machine, of legal matter to be furnished ; ten for 
the best ten original designs of fancy work upon the Yost Writing Machine; and twenty for the best twenty 
business letters written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Particulars furnished. Winners of any of the higher 
prizes for SIMILAR WORK to be barred from this competition. 

TEN PRIZES OF $100 EACH 
will be given to the proprietors of the ten typewriting schools whose respective pupils obtain the largest 


number of the above-named prizes. 
Full particulars as to the conditions governing 
all these contests furnished upon application to the 





a eae. 
| Thi te tocenay that the Your Weltog Machine Co., 7: 
| us Is to t it tin achine +9 7E 
Broadway, New-York, has made a special deposit with this | YOST WRITING MACHINE CO. 
bank of wr subject to the draft of the Committee to be 


appointed udges on Typewtit the World’s C 
lumbian Fair at Chicago, Tl. in 1893, a8 described nbove. a 7 I and 73 Broadway, 


New-York, June 20, 1892. S. APGAR, Cashier. New York 











‘New Keyboard. 


The greatest advance made in typewriters this year. 


Call upon our agents in any large city. 


BRANCHES: ’ 
237 Broadway, N. Y. 
14 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
6x2 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ENGLISH FACTORY: 
Coventry, England. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





? 


? <2 
THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT 


BY WHICH 


oee™ 


wf 4 


Argument 
Now left for 


Competitors Hammond. 


Send for Description. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


447-449 East 52d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The CRANDALL Typewriter. 


At FIFTY DOLLARS. 


This is a strictly first-class two-handed Typewriter, inferior to 
none in utility, range of work, speed, and convenience, and has the 
following points to distinguish it from others : 

1.— Work always in sight. 

2.—Instantly changeable TYPE; eight styles in 
English, 

3.—LETTERS cannot get out of “ alignment.” 

4.— One half the price usually paid for any article 

that will do anything like the same work. 

If you think of purchasing a Machine, don’t invest your ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS until you make trial of the CRAN- 
DALL, and if you haven’t thought of buying one before, the low 
price is worth serious thought. 

Address for CATALOGUE and further information, 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE CO. 
206 La Salle St. Chicago. 353 Broadway, New-York. 
Factory, Groton, N. Y. 





Improvements 
as illustrated e 
by the 
Rise and Progress 


of the 


Remington. 


x 


SCIEICIE 


Wyckoff, 
Seamans & 
Benedict, 


327 
Broadway, 
New-York, U. S. A. 


Oct, 992, 


The first practical writing-machine, 
now for many years favorably known 
as the Remington Standard Typewriter, 
was in the beginning an exceedingly 
crude machine. In the year 1873 it 
was taken to the famous Remington 
Gun Works. There was inaugurated 
that policy of constant, careful, and 
progressive improvement which has 
marked its subsequent history. 

This policy of improvement has con- 
tinued up to the present time, and will 
be pursued unceasingly in the future. 
Patents are being constantly issued to 
the Remington Co. for improvements, 
and this King of Typewriters is now 
protected by /ffty-nine patents, most 
of which have from fwelve fo seventeen 
years to run. This ample protection 
is a protection also to our patrons, 
who will never be in danger of the 
annoyances to which users of some 
other machines are liable on account 
of suits brought against them for in- 
fringement. 

The Remington is to-day not only 
Unsurpassed, but Unapproached, for 
Excellence of Design and Construc- 
tion, Quality of Work, Simplicity, and 
Durability. 





Send for descriptive pamphlet. 








e Several cocoas are advertised to be cheaper. 
BLOOKER Do not overlook that they may be 
chemically colored or treated. 
p UT cH BLOOKER’S COCOA 


is the real Dugeh, about a century 
old, and known as the Best and Purest 


made. Write for sample to 
Franco—American Food Co., New York, 
a SOLE AGENTS. 


This is @ superior re- 


bad © 9 fined family gelatine, 

made of the purest ex. 

tract of calves’ feet, at 

Hochst-on- the- Main, 

in Germany. Odor- 

less and tasteless. A 

KF © ] ty. package of either 

white or rose makes 

Almost all grocers keep it; ami y two quarts of jelly, 


but where they do not, send. 
ro cents in stamps to me 
and receive a sample pack- 


age. Max Zeller, Whole- 
sale Druggist, New - York. 


How Kornlet Became a Kinglet. 


King Hal of Old England once struck with his sword, 
A huge and rare round of roast beef. 
“T knight thee, Sir Loin! and, by my royal word, 
Of viands thou shalt be the chief.” 


But Nature wept sorrowful showers of rain, 
And decreed, for this slight to atone, 
That Corn should be King of all life-giving grain, 
With Kormlet the heir to the throne. 
Ask your grocer, or send twenty-five cents for a sample can of the new pack. 
iF... THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO. 


Sales Office: 39 and 41 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohic. Factories: Forestville and Gowanda, New-York. 




















“Cod Liver Oil; wholly Cod Liver Oil; and nothing but Cod Liver Oil.” 


PETER MOLLER’S NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL.° 


Pure — Sound —- Sweet — Scientifically Prepared — Having 

The ONLY the agreeable flavor of freshly boiled Cod Livers, a dish much 
. = esteemed by European gourmets—Free from odor— As 

Absolute Oil. = easily taken as a draught of water — Leaves no after- 
taste — Followed by no nausea or eructation. 


MOLLER’S OIL IS NOT AN 

EMULSION, . 
Variously drugged, and consist- 
ing of Gum, Sugar, Essential 
O's, Chemicals, Water and 
some Cod Liver Oil, producing 
an uncombined mixture, disap- 
ved of for obvious reasons 

Put up only in flat oval bottles, ¥ y physicians, 

hermetically sealed. For sale by But a Pure and the Only Absolutely 
druggists. ‘‘Maller’s Cod Liver Oil.” Pure Oil in the World. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New-York, Sole Agents. 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 








ALICE CORINNE COX, LA GRANGE, GA. 


the Baby Mellin’s Food 
if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and 
active, and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


Will be mailed free to any address on request. 
THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 








Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq. N. Y. 








DURKEE’ 
SPICES 


SAUCES 
EXTRACTS 


OF 
PERFECT. PUR 


EXQUISITE FLAVOR 
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1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pepsin 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
-zeddeia qoue uo Ss} NYWARH 
eureU OY} }¥Y3 9°98 —NOILAVO 




















THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM, 


A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY cmms"sr INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, sufficient 
to digest 1,000 grains of food. If it cannot be obtained 
from dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample 
package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO. 2 Lake St. Cleveland, 0. 


Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


“Dinner is Served” 


ut the Soup spoiled it all— 
Should have used “White Label. 


THE | WHITE WV: ) 2 ae 


ARE THE ONLY INDISPUTABLY 
CORRECT conserveo SOUPS. 


Send 10 Cents, or name and address of your Grocer with 
this clipping and 6 cents for sample can. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
; SOUP DEPARTMENT. 
17 VanietiEs, HANSAS CITY. MO. 











Nota “Cure-all,” but a “Help-all.” 


The claim is not made for Scott’s Emulsion that it is a 
“Cure-all.”. Many diseases it does cure—even Consumption in 
its earliest stages is one. The oldtime idea of Cod Liver Oil 
when administered in its rough state was that it would ease, 
perhaps prolong the life of one in the last stages of consumption. 
The new and rational idea is that it is designed to SAVE life. 
Instead of confining its use to easing the closing days of a life 
that is passing away we now begin at the very inception of life 
—weakness at any age ytelds to tts magical power. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL WITH 
HYPOPHOSPHITES is not a “secret compound”— its ingredi- 
ents are well known to all physicians—what science has done is 
simply to destroy the bad taste of the oil without sapping its 
strength. Glycerine, healing glycerine, is the means employed, 
and it so ably does its work that the oil is partly digested before 
taken into the system. Combined with it is a powerful auxiliary 
in the form of Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, a pure and 


direct tonic. ° 


SCOTT’S EMULSION IS SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AT $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 





Ox Tail, 
Pea, 
Beef, 


Vermicelli, 


<i Bouillon, 
RICH and PE 


Require only to be heated, and 
are then ready to serve. 





TEST FREE 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 











Prepared with great care from 
only the best materials. 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sani- 
ple cans of these Soups, your choice. 


J. H.W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Mock Turtle, 
Okra or Gumbo, 
Green Turtle, 
Julienne, 
Chicken, 


Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Consommé, 

Soup and Bouilli, 
Mullagatawny, 
Vegetable. 


RFECTLY SEASONED. 


| Have enjoyed the highest repr 
tation for more than 32 years. 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 











When you eat MINCE PIE you 
want to feel sure itis CLEAN and 
WHOLESOME as well as DELICIOUS 





Send 10 cents postage fo 


Prejudice often acts as a bar to 
prevent a man from sampling a good thing. 
Prejudice has to-day caused many people in 
this country to drink an inferior table water, 
when the best on earth can be had for asking, 


viz. : 
Manitow 

One trial will convince you of the truth of this 

statement, and if you take it once you will 


take it always. 


Your druggist or grocer has it or will procure it for you. 
Circulars sent on application to 


MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO. MANITOU, COLO. 





“Too Many 
Cooks 


Spoil the broth.” Probably, 
because. they don't use 
Armour’s : Extract. 

Armour’s’ Extract enables 
a poor cook to rival the 
“creations” of the most 
celebrated chef. 


Extract -« BEEF. 


Good Soup, 
Well Served, 


how it refreshes after a long 
fast—how fittingly it begins 
all good dinners. 

Our little Cook Book tells 
how to use Armour’s Extract 
in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day in 
the month. 

We mail Cook Book free; 
send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








“The Anglomaniacs” 


who returned 


Upon White Star Liners 


will remember to have seen there, 
upon the tables, 


“Blue Label” xen: 
ue e Ketchup 
Others, who are not Anglomaniacs, 
have also seen it, but upon their 
home tables. Do you use it? If 
you do not, and would like to test it, 
a postal request will bring you a 
sample, free. 

If your grocer cannot supply you 

with our products, write us for our 

Priced Catalogue and Souvenir, which 

will tell you all about us and our 

various able Delicacies, Canned 

Fruits, Vegetables, and Meats, Pure 


Fruit Preserves, Jams and Jellies. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Please mention THe Century. 








A Table Luxury, 
A Culinary Article, 
An Infants’ Food.” 
HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM 


Is unsweetened and free from all preservatives. 
Retains its delicious and wholesome qualities 


for an indefinite time in all climates. Uniform 
at all seasons. 

For sale by all grocers and druggists. Write 
for our Highland Evaporated Cream booklet 


entitled “A Few Dainty DisHeEs.” 


HELYETIA MILK CONDENSING CO. 
Highland, Ill. 


Sole Purveyors, 
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I did so and she improved rapidly. 
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kept her well and strong. 
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can for trial, free to any mother. 
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- “My tare Gee”. 


Was very sick last May with bowel trouble, and after 


trying several things, the druggist advised me to use 





EDNA WooDMANSEE. 
She has lived on it since, and it has 
Mrs. I. J. WoopMANSEE, Spencerport, N. Y. 


Lactated Food is not a medicine,—simply a pure food that keeps the well baby 
strong, and in a natural way, makes the sick child well. 
WELLs, RicHAarRDsON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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It saves babies’ lives! Full-sized 
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LYMPIA on tHe SOUND. 


OLYMPIA +” (@piToL & WASHINGTON STATE. 









































The above is a splendid and very true sketch of Olympia, the capital of the wonderful State of 
Washington, showing the relative position of Olympic Park addition, which can be seen near the lower 
margin. OLYMPIA is a growing, thriving young city of over 8000 people, situated at the head of 
navigation; possesses unrivaled transportation facilities, both rail and water; resources great and 
inexhaustible, such as Lumber, Coal, Iron, Tin, Gold, Silver, .etc., etc., and abundance of natural 
advantages; one of the greatest water-powers west of the Mississippi River; a harbor second to none 
in the world, which floats the largest vessels, and is headquarters for a great many steamboats. 

The population of Olympia has more than doubled during the past eighteen months. Truly a 
wonderful growth; but the next eighteen months will show a greater increase. 

OLYMPIA has four railroads; besides these the Great Northern and Union Pacific are now actively 
engaged in building, and will be running trains into Olympia in a few months. 

OLYMPIA is growing faster, and making more substantial improvements according to her popula- 
tion, than any other city in America. 

With the great natural advantages and unlimited resources, and the mighty influence of a great 
water-power, utilized as it will be by many manufacturing establishments, who can with vivid imagina- 
tion estimate the prospective importance and growth of Olympia within the next few years? Is it not 
possible to make a great city here? 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF ALL KINDS ARE LOCATING AT OLYMPIA. 


The combination of resources and advantages, capital and enterprise, is pushing Olympia to the 
front and will keep her there. She offers a multitude of attractions to the investor and manufacturer 
which cannot be duplicated in the world. 

Send for pamphlet and instructive matter, mailed 
free. As to our reliability we refer you to— 


Any bank or business man of Olympia, Washington. 

The Merchants’ National Bank of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

The Boston National Bank of Seattle, Washington. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago, IIl. 

The Globe Loan and Trust Co. Savings Bank, ‘=a 
Omaha, Neb. latch 

- The Bank of Hope, Hope, North Dakota. 


RUSSELL & RUSSELL, 


(Eastern Office.) 1414 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Oct, 92. 
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Flere’s the seal which 
the Republic of France places 
upon the neck of every bottle of 
genuine Vichy. It protects the con- 
sumer, for by tt he may easily tell whether 
he ts drinking WNatures wonderful beverage 

or the worthless imitation of the apothecary. If 

you feel a twinge of gout occasionally, suffer from 
dyspepsia, constipation, gravel or any disease of the 
urinary organs, or uf the liver ts sluggish wn rts action, 


try Vichy; tt will help and may cure you. Tf you have the 


time and money, go to France and drink at the Springs; 
of not, you may have wt here. The alkalinity of the 
water, and its richness tn carbonic acid gas, have a stimu- 
lating effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes 
Vichy (Celestin) a most delightful table-water. Taken 
regularly at meal temes, tt seems to refresh and clear both 
body and mind, acting at the same time as a preventive 
against disease. Last year the French Government ex- 


ported over six million quarts. Before you drink Vichy 


Look for the Seal. 
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“On, and On, and On.” 


1492 
400 


1892 
‘“ The Best is Yet to Be.” 


er The Columbus celebration begins in earnest 
= this month. Whether he be written up as a 
~ | saint, or written down as a sinner, he must 
always be written as 


Great 
Christopher Columbus. 


What he accomplished is an all sufficient basis 
for his lasting fame. 

The times of Columbus have long since 
| passed away; but the traits of Columbus are 
_| available and indispensable to modern business 
ep) men. 
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They need, like him, 
The foresight to discover, the courage to pursue, 
The sagacity to achieve. 


Many business men have reached success over the wide sea of News- 
paper Advertising ; and many of these think that their voyage was more 
direct and more prosperous because they had as pilot, the firm with the 
Columbus-like motto, 


Keepi ng Frertastineny Ar IT Brings Suecess 


When you are ready to embark, drop a line to, 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
- PHILADELPHIA. 











Poor Foot! 


It was confined all last 
winter in a leather shoe 
where it couldn’t breathe, 
(Your feet breathe, didn’t 
you know that?) and 
couldn’t keep warm. And 
you grumbled because it 
was tender and _ trouble- 


some. 


It will not be so this winter for you will read 
and think and then buy Alfred Dolge’s Felt 
Slippers and Shoes. For the reading we will 
send you free, 


“On a Felt Footing.” 


A clear exposition of the Felt Shoe doctrine. 


If your shoe dealer offers you felt slippers or 
shoes, refuse them as worthless if they haven’t our 
trade mark. 


Daniel Green & Ca., This trade-mark 
on all our goods. 


SOLE AGENTS, None genuine 
without it. 


Onion Square, New York. 

















P. & P. glove. No 
has n’t this brand 
let all know that for 
on the start there is 





Lf your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the fact, 
and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and tnclose 
you with same a card entitling you to a discount of 10% on 
the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated FONTAINE 


PINGS & PINNER, 


glove. 


Three pairs of gloves at 75 cents a pair—in one month, $2.25. 
One pair of. gloves at $1.50—in six weeks, $1.50. This is about 
the average proportion of time for wearing a dollar-and-a-half 





will outwear three pairs of cheaper gloves —is why we advertise. 













glove is genuine that 
inside the glove. To 
a little more money 


a glove made that 













384 & 386 Broadway, New-York. 





THE NEW 


enauish Perrume, CraD= pple Blossoms, 


cecesrateno CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


‘*It is the daintiest and most delightful of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all others in the boudoirs of the grandes 
dames of Paris, London, and New-York.” —The Argonaut. 
“Tue Crown Perrumery Co. . ‘* BriGuToN, ENG., 8 July, ’92. 

‘* Gentlemen: We are all charmed with your Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume. I can shut my eyes and see before me a bright, sunny 
day —the kind we have at home —and a whole orchard of crab-apple trees in full bloom. It is simply delicious, and I never want to be 
without it again. An American Lapy IN ENGLAND.” 


‘* Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, of the Crown Perfumery Co. should 
procure also a bottle of The Crown Lavender Salts. There is no more agreeable cure for headache, and by leaving the stopper out 
a few minutes a delightful perfume escapes, which freshens and purifies the air most enjoyably.” — Le Follet, Paris. 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been received with the enthusiasm which has 
greeted the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and The Crown Lavender Salts. They are literally 
the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as in New-York. They are daily bring- 
ing pleasure, comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold by all druggists as follows: 


Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 02z.,75c.; 2 0z., $1.25; 3 0z., 
$1.75; 4.02., $2.25. 

Crab-Apple Blossom Soap, in decorated caskets, 50c. a tablet. 

The Crown Lavender Salts, 75c. a bottle. 

Do not fail to buy this delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume 
and Soap, and the Invigorating Lavender Salts. 

ANNUAL SALES, 500,000 BOTTLES. 
SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


1Ti New Bond Street, London. 
- © ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM. 
Beware of fraudulent imitations, put up by unprincipled dealers for extra 
gain. Sold only in the bottles of the company, with the well- 
known Crown Stopper. No others are genuine. 








GOOD VARNISH 
is an aid to the general pleasure. of 
living. 


Cleanliness, sweetness of temper, con- 


tentment, all go with good varnish well 


put on. 


But there is good and bad in varnish 


‘as there is in houses, pianos, carriages 


and furniture. 
The good can be had if you will take 


a little trouble and ask a few questions. 


MuURPHY VARNISH Co. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President: 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. - 
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You have no doubt found it difficult to find a satisfactory soap 
for the office, one that can be used as often as desired without 
chapping or roughening the skin. 

Cheap toilet soaps, from their greasy, acrid and irritating char- 
acter, are very unsatisfactory. No such experience will result 
from use of the Ivory Soap. It lathers freely, cleanses quickly, 
rinses easily, and is 99 44/100 per cent. pure. It floats. 

Order some for the office. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white ——_ each represented to be ‘‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;” 
they ARE NOT, but, like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1892, by THe Procter & GamBLe Co. 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1802. 
The Lotto Portrait of Columbus : 


What I Saw of the Paris Commune. +: ao . ; ' Archibald Forbes : 


Pictures by Vierge, Hubert Herkomer, H. D. Nichols, Leon y Recosemn, < F Jaccaci, and 
arry Fenn, 


The Whist-Players.. . SP a6 Me et hg eee <a) rr 
The Lotto Portrait of Columbus ......... . . .John-C. Van Dyke . 


With frontispiece. : 
I nae ie eae, es acid gg . . . . Alice Williams Brotherton . 
The Chosen Valley. VI. (Conclusion). ....... . . Mary Hallock Foote 

Picture by the author. 

Picturesque Plant Life of California ...... .. . . Charles Howard Shinn 

Pictures by Harry Fenn. ; 
Paveawems Prewures . ww ee. Le. Lee 
A Mountain Europa. In Two Parts. (Conclusion). . . . . John Fox, Jr. . 

Pictures by E. W. Kemble. 

The Nature and Elements of sees Si VIII. The Faculty E 

Divine. (Conclusion) . 

Pioneer Packhorses in Alaska. IL. The Return to the Coast .  B. J. Glave . 


7 by the author, W. Taber, Malcolm Fraser, John A. Fraser, and W. G. Fitler. Map 
V. Colton. 


The Man with a Violin. (Portrait of T. Aoswe Painted by . Wyatt Eaton 

Doggett’s Last Migration. ..... .. . . « » Hayden Carruth 
Pictures by E. W. Kemble. 

“For Bravery on the Field of Battle” ...... . . . Thomas Bailey Aldrich 

Poet and Lark ... . . . . . Mary Ainge De Vere . 

Architecture at the World’s Columbian Exposition. V . Henry Van Brunt 


Pictures by A. Brennan, Harry Fenn, Albert Randolph Ross, Alexander Sandier, and F. Leo 
Hunter. 


Thalassa .. aN eon ate fe ne ee eee OE 
The Village eS a Sy . . . . Viola Rosebord 
Correggio. (Italian Old Masters.) | (C onclusion of the Series) . . WS. Stillman 
With an Engraving and Notes by ...:........TZ7 Cok. 
Kensal Green. (October 23,1890). .......2.2... =.4. W. Drake 
_ Decoration from bas-relief by Charles J. Allen. wi 
Christopher Columbus. VI. The Homeward Voyage. . Emilio Castelar 
Picture from a painting by R. Balaca. - i 
The Bay of La Trinité. (Conclusion.) By the 
“The Chevalier of Pensieri- Vani” 
, ved ations by George Wharton Edwards 


Money in Practical Politics ...... ne . . . Jeremiah W. Jenks 


: Frontispiece 


‘dmund Clarence Stedman . 


Author Henry B. Fuller 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


Money in Elections . . 952 Liberty, Law, and Order . 
What the Columbian Exhibition will do for America 


OPEN LETTERS. 


“The Numerical Strength of the Confederate Army.” 
I. A Southern View of the Question. . . Ry Joseph T: Derry 
iS” Bee ere OE Shao . 4. B, Casselman 
Wyatt Eaton. (‘The Century’s” American Artists Series) . W. Lewis Fraser 





SkeSLESHS* 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
The Happy Poet. . . . 7. D. Sherman . 959 Mistaken Magnanimity . Edith M. Thomas 
A, Metrical Miniature......... . . . Samuel Minturn Peck . 


Reflections . . pe RAED 
What She Said About It.............. .. Charles Henry Webb. 





Terms: — $4.00 a year in advance; 35 cents a number. Bound volumes (containing the numbers for six months) in old gold or green cloth, gilt 
top, each $3.00, or without gilt top, $2.75. ‘The same in half russia, gilt top, $4.00. Booksellers and Postmasters receive subscriptions, Subscribers 
may remit to us in P, O. or express money-orders, or in bank checks, drafts, or registered letters. Money in letters is at sender’s risk. 

Back numbers will be exchanged, if in good conditjon, for corresponding bound volumes in gold cloth, with gilt top, for $1.00 per volume 
(six numbers); half russia for $2.25; olive-green cloth, plain top, 75 cents each ; subscribers paying charges both ways. Postage on THE CENTURY vor 
umes, 35 cents. All numbers sent for binding should be marked with owner’s name. We cannot bind or exchange copies the edges of which have beer 
trimmed by machine, Cloth covers for binding THe Century, 50 cents. Volumes end with April and October numbers. 

FRANK H. SCOTT, Prest. 


Wiltixie w uiLowahen tex. THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York, N. Y. 
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provided only they are prepa Franco- 
American Food Company. (SOLD BY GROCERS.) 


Our Plum Pudding cans are Sample can of Soup (any one 
if ‘ 4 Saal of the twenty kinds) or Plum 
ee ek ee Pudding, mailed on receipt of 
each can. 14 cents, 
Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Mulliga- 
tawny, Purée of Game, Mock’ Turtle, Ox Tail, Consommé, 
Tomato, French Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Clam Chowder. Clam Broth, Pearl 
Tapioca. 


Franco-American Food Co., 
West Broadway & Franklin St., New York. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Cos 
Breakfast 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Ts Absolutely Pure and 
N it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


‘\ are used in its preparation. 

Hi It has more than three 

times the strength of Cocoa 

mixed with Starch, Arrow- 

root or Sugar, and is there- 

fore far more economical, costing Jess than one cent 

a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 

EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO. DORCH DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar bakingypowder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Government 
Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co. 
\5 106 Wall Street, New-York. 
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